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The Editor is requested by the Council to make it known 
to the Public, that the Committees and Authors alone are 
responsible for the facts and opinions contained in their 
respective Keports and Papers. 

It is hoped that Members will be so good as to send to the 
Editor, the Eev. W. Harplby, Clay hanger Kectory, Tiverton, 
not later than 16th January, 1892, a list of any errata they 
may have detected in the present volume. 
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RULES. 



1. The Association shall be styled the Devonshire Association 
for the advancement of Science, Literature, and Art. 

2. The objects of the Association are — To give a stronger 
impulse and a more systematic direction to scientific enquiry in 
Devonshire ; and to promote the intercourse of those who cultivate 
Science, Literature, or Art, in different parts of the county. 

3. The Association shall consist of Members, Honorary Members, 
and Corresponding Members. 

4. Every candidate for membership, on being nominated by a 
member to whom he is personally known, shall be admitted by 
the General Secretary, subject to the confirmation of the General 
Meeting of the Members. 

5. Persons of eminence in Literature, Science, or Art, connected 
with the West of England, but not resident in Devonshire, 
may, at a General Meeting of the Members, be elected Honorary 
Members of the Association; and persons not resident in the 
county, who feel an interest in the Association, may be elected 
Corresponding Members. 

6. Every Member shall pay an Annual Contribution of Haif- 
a-guinea, or a Life Composition of Five Guineas. 

7. Ladies only shall be admitted as Associates to an Annual 
Meeting, and shall pay the sum of Five Shillings each. 

8. Every Member shall be entitled gratuitously to a lady's ticket. 

9. The Association shall meet annually, at such a time in July 
and at such place as shall be decided on at the previous Annual 
Meeting. 

10. A President, two or more Vice-Presidents, a General 
Treasurer, and one or more General Secretaries, shall be elected 
at each Annual Meeting. 
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11. The President shall not be eligible for re-election. 

12. Each Annual Meeting shall appoint a local Treasurer and 
Secretary, who, with power to add to their number any Members 
of the Association, shall be a local Committee to assist in making 
such local arrangements as may be desirable. 

13. In the intervals of the Annual Meetings, the atfairs of the 
Association shall be managed by a Council, which shall consist 
exclusively of the following Members of the Association, excepting 
Honorary Members, and Corresponding Members : 

(a) Those who fill, or have filled, or are elected to fill, the offices 
of President, General and Local Treasurers, General and Local Secre- 
taries, and Secretaries of Committees appointed by the Council 

(b) Authors of papers which have been printed in eztenso in 
the Transactions of the Association. 

14. The Council shall hold a Meeting at Exeter in the month 
of January or February in each year, on such day as the General 
Secretary shall appoint, for the due management of the affairs of 
the Association, and the performing the duties of their office. 

15. The General Secretary, or any four members of the Council, 
may call extraordinary meetings of their body, to be held at 
Exeter, for any purpose requiring their present determination, by 
notice under his or their hand or hands, addressed to every other 
member of the Council, at least ten clear days previously, specifying 
the purpose for which such extraordinary meeting is convened. 
No matter not so specified, and not incident thereto, shall be 
determined at any extraordinary meeting. 

16. The General Treasurer and Secretary shall enter on their 
respective offices at the meeting at which they are elected ; but 
the President, Vice-Presidents, and Local Officers, not until the 
Annual Meeting next following. 

17. With the exception of the Ex-Presidents only, every 
Councillor who has not attended any Meeting, or adjourned 
Meeting, of the Council during the period between the close 
of any Annual General Meeting of the Members and the close 
of the next but two such Annual General Meetings, shall have 
forfeited his place as a Councillor, but it shall be competent for 
him to recover it by a fresh qualification. 

18. The Council shall have power to fill any Official vacancy 
which may occur in the intervals of the Annual Meetings. 

19. The Annual Contributions shall be payable in advance, and 
shall be due in each year on the day of the Annual Meeting. 
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20. The Treasurer shall receive all sums of money due to the 
Association ; he shall pay all accounts due by the Association after 
they shall have been examined and approved ; and he shall report 
to each meeting of the Council the balance he has in hand, and 
the names of such members as shall be in arrear, with the sums 
due respectively by each. 

21. Whenever a Member shall have been three months in arrear 
in the payment of his Annual Contributions, the Treasurer shall 
apply to him for the same. 

22. Whenever, at an Annual Meeting, a Member shall be two 
years in arrear in the payment of his Annual Contributions, the 
Council may, at its discretion, erase his name from the list of 
members. 

23. The General Secretary shall, at least one month before each 
Annual Meeting, inform each member by circular of the place and 
date of the Meeting. 

24. Members who do not, on or before the day of the Annual 
Meeting, give notice, in writing or personally, to the General 
Secretary of their intention to withdraw from the Association, 
shall be regarded as members for the ensuing year. 

25. The Association shall, within three months after each Annual 
Meeting, publish its Transactions, including the Kules, a Financial 
Statement, a List of the Members, the Report of the Council, the 
President's Address, and such Papers, in abstract or in extenao^ 
read at the Annual Meeting, as shedl be decided by the Council 

26. The Association shall have the right at its discretion of 
printing in extenso in its Transactions all papers read at the Anntial 
Meeting. The Copyright of a paper read before any meeting of 
the Association, and the illustrations of the same which have been 
provided at his expense, shall remain the property of the Author ; 
but he shall not be at liberty to print it, or allow it to be printed 
elsewhere, either in extenso or in abstract amounting to as much as 
one-half of the length of the paper, before the first of November 
next after the paper is read. 

27. The Authors of papers printed in the Transactions shall, 
within seven days after the Transactions are published, receive 
twenty-five private copies free of expense, and shall be allowed to 
have any further number printed at their own expense. All 
arrangements as to such extra copies to be made by the Authors 
with the Printers to the Association. 

VOL. XXUI. B 
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28. K proofs of papers to be published in the Transactions be sent 
to Authors for correction, and are retained by them beyond four days 
for each sheet of proof, to be reckoned from the day marked thereon 
by the printers, but not including the time needM for transmission 
by post, such proofs shall be assumed to require no further correction. 

29. Should the extra charges for small type, and types other 
than those known as Eoman or Italic, and for the Author's correc- 
tions of the press, in any paper published in the Transactions, 
amount to a greater sum than in the proportion of ten shillings 
per sheet, such excess shall be borne by the Author himself, and 
not by the Association ; and should any paper exceed four sheets, 
the cost beyond the cost of the four sheets shall be borne by the 
Author of the paper. 

30. Every Member shall, within three months after each Annual 
Meeting, receive gratuitously a copy of the Transactions. 

31. The Accounts of the Association shall be audited annually, 
by Auditors appointed at each Annual Meeting, but who shall not 
be ex officio Members of the CounciL 
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BYE-LAWS AND STANDING ORDERS. 



1. In the interests of the Association it is desirable that the 
President's Address in each year be printed previous to its 
delivery. 

2. In the event of there being at an Annual Meeting more 
Papers than can be disposed of in one day, the reading of the 
residue shall be continued the day following. 

3. The pagination of the Transactions shall be in Arabic 
numerals exclusively, and carried on consecutively, from the 
beginning to the end of each volume; and the Transactions of 
each year shall form a distinct and separate volume. 

4. The General Secretary shall bring to each Annual Meeting 
of the Members a report of the number of copies in stock of each 
* Part ' of the Transactions, with the price per copy of each * Part' 
specified j and such report shall be printed in the Transactions 
next after the Treasurer's financial statement. 

5. The General Secretary shall prepare and bring to each 
Annual Meeting brief Obituary Notices of Members deceased 
during the previous year, and such notices shall be printed in the 
Transactions. 

6. An amount not less than 80 per cent, of all Compositions 
received from existing Life-Members of the Association shall be 
applied in the purchase of National Stock, or such, other security 
as the Council may deem equally satisfactory, in the names of 
three Trustees, to be elected by the Council 

7. At each of its Ordinary Meetings the Council shall deposit at 
interest, in such bank as they shall decide on, and in the names of 
the General Treasurer and General Secretary of the Association, all 
uninvested Compositions received from existing Life-Members, all 
uninvested prepaid Annual Subscriptions, and any part, or the 
whole, of the balance derived from other sources which may be in 
the Treasurer's hands after providing for all accounts passed for 
payment at the said Meeting. 

B 2 
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8. The General Secretary, on learning at any time between the 
Meetings of the Council that the General Treasurer has a balance 
in hand of not less than Forty Pounds after paying all Accounts 
which the Council have ordered to be paid, shall direct that so 
much of the said balance as will leave Twenty Founds in the 
Treasurer's hand be deposited at Interest at the Torquay Bank. 

9. The General Secretary shall be authorized to spend any sum 
not exceeding Ten Pounds per annum in employing a clerk for 
such work as he finds necessary. 

10. The General Secretary shall, within one month of the close 
of each Annual Meeting of the Association, send to each Member 
newly elected at the said Meeting a copy of the following letter : — 

Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science, LiteratwrCy 

and Art, 

Sir, — I have the pleasure of informing you that on the of 

July, , you were elected a Member of the Association on the 

nomination of 

The copy of the Transactions for the current year, which will be for- 
warded to you in due course, wiU contain the Laws of the Association. 
Meanwhile I beg to call your attention to the following statements : — 

(1) Every Member pays an Annual Contribution of Half a Guinea, 
or a Life Composition of Five Guineas. 

(2) The Annual Contributions are payable in advance, and are due 
in each year on the day of the Annual Meeting, 

(3) Members who do not, on or before the day of the Annual 
Meeting, give notice in writing or personally to the General Secretary 
of their intention to withdraw from the Association are regarded as 
Members for the ensuing year. 

The Treasurer's Address is — Edward Vivian, Esq., Woodfield, 
Torquay. — I remain, Sir, your faithful Servant, 

Hon, Sec, 

11. The reading of any Eeport or Paper shall not exceed twenty 
minutes, or such part of twenty minutes as shall be decided by the 
Council as soon as the Programme of Eeports and Papers shall 
have been settled, and in any discussion which may arise no speaker 
shall be allowed to speak more than ten minutes. 

1 2. Papers to be read to the Annual Meetings of the Association 
must strictly relate to Devonshire, and, as well as all Reports 
intended to be printed in the Transactions of the Association, and 
prepared by Committees appointed by the Council, must, together 
with all drawings intended to be used in illustrating them in the 
said Transactions, reach the General Secretary's residence not later 
than the 24th day of June in each year. The General Secretary 
shall, not later than the 7th of the following July, return to the 
Authors all such Papers or drawings as he may decide to be unsuit- 
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able to be printed or to serve as illustrations in the said Transac- 
tions, and shall send the residue, together with the said Eeports of 
Committees, to the Association's printers, who shall return the 
same so that they may reach the General Secretary's residence not 
later than on the 14th day of the said July, together with a state- 
ment of the number of pages each of them would occupy if printed 
in the said Transactions, as well as an estimate of the extra cost of 
the printing of such Tables, of any kind, as may form part of any 
of the said Papers and' Eeports ; and the General Secretary shall 
lay the whole, as well as an estimate of the probable number of 
Annual Members of the Association for the year commencing on 
that day, before the first Council Meeting on the first day of the 
next ensuing Annual Meeting, when the Council shall select not a 
greater number of the Papers thus laid before them than will, with 
the other documents to be printed in the said Transactions, make 
as many sheets of printed matter as can be paid for with the sum 
of 60 per cent, of the subscriptions for the year of the said 
probable number of Annual Members, and any part or the whole 
of such balance, not derived from Compositions of existing Life 
Members, or from prepaid Annual Subscriptions, as may be lying 
at interest, as well as that which may be in the Treasurer's hands ; 
this * sum ' shall be exclusive of the extra cost of the printing of 
such aforesaid Tables, which have been approved and accepted by 
the Council, provided the aggregate of the said extra cost do not 
exceed 6 per cent, of the said subscriptions ; exclusive also of the 
printers' charge for corrections of the press ; and also exclusive of 
the cost of printing an Index, a list of Errata, and such Eesolu- 
tions passed at the next Winter Meeting of the Council, as may be 
directed to be so printed by the said Winter Meeting; and the 
number of Papers selected by the Council shall not be greater than 
will, with the Eeports of Committees, make a Total of 40 Eeports 
and Papers. 

13. Papers communicated by Members for Kon-Members, and 
accepted by the Council, shall be placed in the Programme below 
those furnished by Members themselves. 

14. Papers which have been accepted by the Council cannot be 
withdrawn without the consent of the Council. 

15. The Council will do their best so to arrange Papers for 
reading as to suit the convenience of the authors ; but the place of 
a Paper cannot be altered after the Programme has been settled by 
the Council. 

16. Papers which have already been printed in extenso cannot be 
accepted unless they form part of the literature of a question on 
which the Council has requested a Member or Committee to 
prepare a report. 
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17. Every meeting of the Council shall be convened by Circular, 
sent by the General Secretary to each Member of the Council not 
less than ten days before the Meeting is held. 

18. All Papers read to the Association which the Council shall 
decide to print in ext&nso in the Transactions, shall be sent to the 
printers, together with all drawings required in illustrating them, 
on the day next following the close of the Annual Meeting at which 
they were read. 

19. All Papers read to the Association which the Council shall 
decide not to print in extenao in the Transactions, shall be returned 
to the authors not later than the day next following the close of 
the Annual Meeting at which they were read; and abstracts of such 
Papers to be printed in the Transactions shall not exceed one- 
fourth of the length of the Paper itself, and must be sent to the 
Genersd Secretary on or before the seventh day after the close of 
the Annual Meeting. 

20. The Author of every Paper which the Council at any Annual 
Meeting shall decide to print in the Transactions shall be expected 
to pay for aU such illustrations as in his judgment the said Paper 
may require. 

21. The printers shall do their utmost to print the Papers in the 
Transactions in the order in which they were read, and shall return 
every Manuscript to the author as soon as it is in type, Jmt not 
before. They shall be returned intctet, provided they are written 
on loose sheets and on one side of the paper only. 

22. Excepting mere Verbal alterations, no Paper which has been 
read to the Association shall be added to without the written 
approval and consent of the General Secretary ; and no additions 
shall be made except in the form of notes or postscripts, 
or both. 

23. In the intervals of the Annual Meetings, all Meetings of 
the Council shall be held at Exeter, unless some other place shall 
have been decided on at the previous Council Meeting. 

24. When the number of copies on hand of any * Part ' of the 
Transactions is reduced to twenty, the price per copy shall be 
increased 25 per cent. ; and when the number has been reduced to 
ten copies, the price shall be increased 50 per cent, on the original 
price. 

25. The Association's Printers, but no other person, may reprint 
any Committee's Eeport printed in the Transactions of the Associa- 
tion, for any person, whether a Member of the said Committee, or 
of the Association, or neither, on receiving, in each case, a written 
permission to do so from the Honorary Secretary of the Association, 
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bat not otherwise; that the said printer shall pay to the said 
Secretary, for the Association, sixpence for every fifty Copies of 
each half sheet of eight pages of which the said Eeport consists ; 
that any number of copies less than fifty, or between two exact 
multiples of fifty, shall be regarded as fifty ; and any number of 
pages less than eight, or between two exact multiples of eight, 
shall be regarded as eight ; that each copy of such Keprints shall 
have on its first page the words " Eeprinted from the Transactions 
of the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science, 

Literature, and Art for with the consent of the Council of 

the Association," followed by the date of the year in which the 
said Keport was printed in the said Transactions, but that, with the 
exception of printer's errors and changes in the pagination which 
may be necessary or desirable, the said Reprint shall be in every 
other respect an exact copy of the said Report as printed in the 
said Transactions without addition, or abridgment, or modification 
of any kind. 

26. The General Secretary shall, within one month after each 
Annual General Meeting, inform the Hon. Local Treasurer and the 
Hon. Local Secretary, elected at the said Meeting, that, in making 
or sanctioning arrangements for the next Annual General Meeting, 
it is eminently desirable that they avoid and discourage everything 
calculated to diminish the attendance at the General and Council 
Meetings, or to disturb the said Meetings in any way. 

27. The Bye-Laws and Standing Orders shall be printed after 
the ' Rules ' in the Transactiona 

28. All resolutions appointing Committees for special service for 
the Association shall be printed in the Transactions next before 
the President's Address. 

29. -Members and Ladies holding Ladies' Tickets intending to 
dine at the Association Dinner shall be requested to send their 
names to the Hon. Local Secretary on forms which shall be pro- 
vided ; no other person shall be admitted to the dinner, and no 
names shall be received after the Monday next before the dinner. 

30. Members admitted by the General Secretary during the 
interval between two Annual General Meetings, and who decide 
when admitted to compound for the Annual Contributions, shall 
be entitled to receive the publications of the Association during 
the Association's year then current, provided their compositions are 
paid not later than the last day of January, but shall not be thus 
entitled if their compositions are paid between that date and the 
next Annual General Meeting of the Association. 
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REPORT OP THE COUNCIL. 

As presented to the General Meeting, Tiverton, July S8th, 1891. 



The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Association was 
held at Barnstaple on Tuesday, July 29th, and following 
days. The Council met at 2 p.m. at the North Devon 
Athenaeum, and transacted the usual routine business ; after 
which they proceeded, with a goodly number of Members 
and Associates, to the Guildhall, where they were cordially 
received and welcomed by the Mayor and Corporation. 
Mr. E. Vivian having acknowledged the welcome in suitable 
terms, the Mayor invited all those who were present to 
partake of refreshments with him in an adjoining room. 
At 4.30 p.m. a- General Meeting of the Members was held 
in the Bridge Hall. 

In the evening, at 8 p.m., the President, Lord Clinton, 
delivered his Introductory Address in the Bridge Hall. 

On Wednesday, at 11 a.m., the reading and discussion 
of the following Programme of Papers commenced, and 
was continued until 4 p.m. : 

Fifteenth Report of the Committee on ) ,- j>„^^z,,'^„ -p^^^ ™ « a x. t « 
Scientific Memoranda . . . K' Brookif^ Eowe, f.s.a., f.l.s. 

Twelfth Report of the Committee on Barrows R, N. Worth, f.q.s. 

E. E, Glyde. 



Eighth Report (Second Series) of the Com 
mittee on the Climate of Devon 

Second Report of the Committee on Devon 
shire Records .... 



Lady Howard of Fitzford , . 

Notes on the Origin of Streets of Teign 
mouth, and on their Nomenclature 

A Contribution to the Commercial History \ ff nr st ona 
of Devonshire >ii,ir, airvng. 



Working Men's Dwellings 

Six Assessments of Devon, 1291-1833 



>'«/. iZ. CharUer, 
Mrs, Badford. 
I W, C, Lake, m.d. 



I 

2). Radford, 

Rev, J. B, Pearson, D.D. 
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On the Association of Minerals and Fossils 
in North Devon , , 

Contact Metamorphism in Devonshire 

Notes on the Neighbourhood of Taw Marsh 
North Dartmoor 

Notes on Dartmoor Kistvaens . • 

Description of a Perforated Stone Instru 
ment foand in the Parish of Withy 
combe Raleigh . - . 

St. Willibald : A West Country Pilgrim 
of the Eighth Century 

The Inscribed Stones in the Vicarage Gar 
dens, Tavistock 



{ Toumshend M. Hall, f.q.s. 

R, N, Worthy P.O. 8. 
\A.B, Prowse, m.d,, f.r.c.8. 

R, Bumard, 

T, N. Brushfield, M.D. 

{ Very Bev. Canon Brotvnlow, M.A. 

j Bev, D. P. Alford, M.A. 

Toumshend M, HaUy f.o.s. 

R, N, Worthy F.o.s. 

Sir J, B, Phear, M.A., F.o.s. 

H. B, S, Woodhoicse, 

J. Phillips, 

T. JV. Brushfield, m.d. 

Toumshend M, Hally F.o.s. 



Rev, J, Ingle Dredge, 



Some North Devon Traps , • 

A Hut Cluster on Dartmoor , 

Note on a Court Roll of Hulham Manor 

Louis the Fourteenth and the Eddystone 
Lighthouse .... 

Arts and Crafts in Devonshire . 

Notes on the Parish of East Budleigh 

On Barum Tobacco Pipes and North Devon 
Clays 

A Few Sheaves of Devon Bibliography, 
Gleaned by ... . 

Subsequently a party of Members and Associates started, 
under the guidance of Mr. Wainwright, to inspect some of 
the more notable spots in the borough. They went first to 
the parish Church, where the many elaborate monuments 
were pointed out and explained. The old register was 
eagerly scanned; it dates from 1538. Leaving the church, 
Mr. Wainwright led the way to the Grammar School. This 
was in ancient days a consecrated building — St. Anne*s 
Chapel — and when the Huguenot refugees landed at Barn- 
staple, in 1685, it was assigned to them. Pilton Church 
was next visited, the Vicar imparting much interesting 
information about the monuments, screens, documents, &c., 
connected with this conventual church. 

In the evening, at 7 p.m., the Annual Dinner was held 
in the Eoyal and Fortescue Hotel. In the absence of 
the President the chair was occupied by the Mayor, and 
there was a good attendance. An excellent dinner was 
provided. 

On Thursday, at 10 a.m., the reading and discussion of 
Papers was resumed, and continued until nearly 3 p.m., 
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when the concluding General Meeting was held, followed 
by a meeting of the Council. 

Some of the Members then paid a visit to the Derby 
Lace Factory of Messrs. Miller Brothers, where they were 
permitted to see the various processes of manufacture of 
net- lace of silk and cotton, and to inspect the unique 
machinery. 

A large number of Members and Associates availed 
themselves of a general invitation by Mr.* and Mrs. Chanter 
to a garden party at Fort Hill. They were entertained 
most hospitably, and Mr. Chanter's splendid collection of 
local, literary, and other curiosities was inspected by the 
guests, and a delightful couple of hours were spent. Later 
in the evening a brilliant Conversazione was given by the 
Directors of the North Devon Athenaeum, to which the 
Members and Associates were invited. All the rooms in 
the building were thrown open to the visitors, and their 
varied contents examined with the greatest interest and 
pleasure. In conversation, inspection of the exhibits and 
libraries, and promenading, the three hours of the Conver- 
sazione were most pleasantly spent. There was no cessation 
in the musical programme until, as the chimes forecasted 
eleven o'clock, the lounges of the hall were vacated, and 
the rooms cleared, as the visitors gradually dispersed with 
expressions of their great obligations to the Directors for 
the generous entertainment. 

For Friday three excursions had been arranged — one, 
botanical, to Braunton Burrows; a second, of geological interest, 
to Saunton Sands ; and a third for the gratification of those 
of an archaeological bent of mind. Neither of the two first 
appeared to appeal to the visitors, who with remarkable 
unanimity signified their intention to participate in the 
third. There was a steady downpour of rain at the hour 
appointed for the excursion, however, and as the result of 
this unfavourable prospect one very attractive feature was 
abandoned — a picnic on Coddon Hill. A start was, how- 
ever, made in the rain at eleven o'clock, three waggonettes 
leaving for Tawstock Court and Church, which was reached 
through the grounds, the permission of Sir Henry Bouchier 
Wrey, Bart., having been kindly given. The fine old gateway 
of a former mansion, dated 1574, and the Church — the 
Westminster Abbey of North Devon, as it has been styled — 
with its numerous objects of interest, had close attention. 
By way of Newbridge the Church of St, John the Baptist 
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at Bishop's Tawton was next attained, and the characteristics 
of the sacred edifice were kindly pointed out by the Vicar. 
After refreshments had been partaken of in the adjoining 
schoolroom, the journey was resumed under much more 
agreeable auspices, the afternoon being sunny and pleasant 
Swymbridge Church, with its splendid carved oak chancel 
screen very judiciously restored, carved pew ends, ancient 
stone pulpit and curious font, was visited; next Landkey 
Church, with its " squint " and sepulchral efl&gy, received the 
interested attention of the visitors ; and the return journey 
was made by way of Newport. The visit of the Association 
thus ended, as it began, with a creditable display of a desire 
on the part of the locality to afford the Members every 
possible pleasure. 

It having been decided that the next Annual Meeting 
should be held at Tiverton, the following were elected 
Officers for the occasion: 

President: K. N. Worth, Esq., f.g.s. Vice-Presidents: 
The Worshipful the Mayor of Tiverton; Sir J. Heathcoat 
Amory, Bart. ; James Barnes, Esq.; Eight Hon. Lord Clinton ; 
6. E. Cockram, Esq. ; Eev. T. XJ. Cross, m.a. ; Eev. J. Ingle 
Dredge ; Eev. Canon Edmonds, b.d. ; Eev. Canon Eyre, m.a. ; 
T. Ford, Jun., Esq., j.p. ; A. L. Francis, Esq., m.a. ; A. T. 
Gregory, Esq. ; W. E. Haydon, Esq., M.D., j.p. ; L. Mackenzie, 
Esq., F.R.C.S., J.P. ; Eev. Donald Owen, b.d.; 6. H. Spring, 
Esq., B.A., F.c.s. Hon. Treasurer : E. Vivian, Esq., m.a., j.p., 
Torquay, Hon. Local Treasurer: J. E. Bate, Esq., Tiverton. 
Hon. Secretary : Eev. W. Harpley, m.a., f.c.p.s., Clayhanger, 
Tiverton, Hon. Local Secretary : A. T. Gregory, Esq., 
Tivei'ton. 

The Council have published the President's Address, to- 
gether with Obituary Notices of Members deceased during 
the preceding year, and the Eeports and Papers read before 
the Association ; also the Treasurer's Eeport, a List of 
Members, and the Eules, Standing Orders, and Bye -Laws; 
they have since added an Index, kindly prepared by Mr, 
P. O. Hutchinson, and a Table of Corrections. 

A copy of the Transactions and Index has been sent to 
each Member, and to the following Societies: The Eoyal 
Society, Linnsean Society, Geological Society, Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Eoyal Institution 
(Albemarle Street), the Society of Antiquaries, Devon and 
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Exeter Institution (Exeter), Plymouth Institution, Torquay 
Natural History Society, North Devon Athenaeum, Barnstaple, 
Eoyal Institution of Cornwall (Truro), the library of the 
British Museum, the British Museum (Natural History, 
Cromwell Koad), the Bodleian Library (Oxford), and the 
University Library (Cambridge). 

With the volume of Transactions was also published 
and issued to Members Part VII. of Devonshire Domesday 
Book, 
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TATEMENT OF THE PROPERTY OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

July 29th, 1891. 













£ 


<. 


d. 


Funded Property, Consols 


• 


■ 


• • 


400 








Arrears of Annual Contributions (valued at) . 


• • 


8 








"Transactions" in Stock, 1863 .. 


. 74 


copies 


at 28. Od. . 


7 


8 







1864 ., 


. 90 


)t 


3s. Od. . 


13 


10 







1865 .. 


. 85 


yt 


2s. 6d. . 


10 12 


6 




1866 .. 


. 64 


i> 


3s. Od. . 


9 


12 







1867 .. 


. 64 


fr 


6s. Od. . 


19 


4 







1868 .. 


. 39 


yy 


6s. 6d. . 


12 13 


6 




1870 .. 


. 20 


ft 


6s. Od. . 


6 










1871 .. 


. 16 


it 


8s. Od. . 


6 


8 







1873 .. 


. 27 


»» 


6s. Od. . 


8 


2 







1874 .. 


. 34 


)» 


8s. 6d. . 


14 


9 







1875 .. 


. 13 


»f 


lOs. Od. . 


6 


10 







1876 .. 


. 16 


»» 


15s. Od. . 


12 










1877 .. 


. 19 


i> 


9s. 6d. . 


9 





6 




1878 .. 


. 5 


i% 


12s. Od. . 


3 










1879 .. 


. 24 


If 


7s. Od. . 


8 


8 







1880 .. 


. 24 


»» 


12s. 6d. . 


15 










1881 .. 


. 31 


f f 


6s. Od. . 


9 


6 







1882 .. 


. 51 


»» 


10s. Od. . 


25 


10 







1883 .. 


. 56 


it 
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22 


8 







1884 .. 


. 69 


It 
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41 


8 







1885 .. 


. 75 


a 


8s. Od. . 


30 










1886 .. 


. 89 


a 
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35 


12 





>» *>♦ 


1887 .. 


. 57 


If 
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28 


10 







1888 .. 


. 50 


If 


6s. Od. . 


15 










1889 .. 


. 52 


* I 


7s. 6d. . 


.19 


10 







1890 .. 


. 58 


f f 
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14 10 





Index to do. (extra copies), 1884 .. 


. 49 


»f 


Os. 6d. . 


1 


4 


6 




1885 .. 


. 49 


a 


Os. 6d. . 


1 


4 


6 




1886 .. 


. 47 


a 


Os. 6d. . 


1 


3 


6 




1887 .. 


. 48 


a 


Os. 6d. . 


1 


4 







1888 .. 


. 50 


a 


Os. .6d. . 


1 


5 







1889 .. 


. 49 


«f 


Os. 6d. . 


1 


4 


6 




1890 .. 


. 50 


a 


Os. 6d. . 


1 


5 





"Devonshire Domesday/' 


'Part I., 


149 


a 


2s. Od. . 


14 


18 







Part II., 


167 


a 


4s. Od. . 


33 


8 







Part III., 


181 


a 


4s. Od. . 


36 


4 







Part IV., 


151 


a 


Is. 6d. . 


11 


6 


6 




Part v.. 


161 


a 


Is. 6d. . 


11 


6 


6 




Part VI., 


151 


a 


2s. 6d. . 


18 17 


6 


\\ PartVII.,158 
(Signed) W. HARPLEY, 


Eon, ^ 


2s. 6d. . 


19 15 





£965 


18 





"Secretary, 









**When the number of copies on hand of any 'Part' of the Transactions 
is reduced to twenty, the price per copy shall be increased 25 per cent. ; and 
when the number has been reduced to ten copies, the price shall be increased 
50 per cent on the original price." — Standing Order, No. 24. 

The "Transactions" in stock are insured against fire in the sum of £400. 
The vols, published in 1862, 1869, and 1872 are out of print 
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SELECTED MINUTES OF COUNCIL, APPOINTING 

COMMITTEES. 

Passed at the Meeting at TivertoUf 
JULY, 1891. 



10. That Rev. Professor Chapman, Eev. W. Harpley, Sir J. B. 
Phear, Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, Very Rev. Dean Cowie, and Mr. 
R. N. Worth be a Committee for the purpose of considering at 
what place the Association shall hold its Meeting in 1893, who 
shall be invited to be the Officers during the year beginning with 
that Meeting, and who shall be invited to fill any official vacancy 
or vacancies which may occur before the Annual Meeting in 1892 ; 
that Mr. Harpley be the Secretary; and that they be requested 
to report to the next Winter Meeting of the Council, and, if 
necessary, to the first Meeting of the Council to be held in 
July, 1892. 

11. That Mr. J. S. Amery, Mr. F. Brent, Rev. W. Harpley, 
Mr. H. S. Gill, Mr. E. Parfitt, Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, and Mr. 
R. N. Worth be a Committee for the purpose of noting the dis- 
covery or occurrence of such Facts in any department of scientific 
inquiry, and connected with Devonshire, as it may be desirable to 
place on permanent record, but which may not be of sufficient 
importance in themselves to form the subjects of separate papers ; 
and that Mr. J. Brooking Rowe be the Secretary. 

12. That Mr. P. P. S. Amery, Rev. W. Harpley, Mr. P. Q. 
Karkeek, Mrs. Radford, Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, Mrs. Troup, and 
Mr. H. B. Woodhouse, be a Committee for the purpose of 
collecting notes on Devonshire Folk-Lore; and that Mr. P. F. S. 
Amery be the Secretary. 

13. That Dr. Brushfield, Lord Clifford, Mr. A. H. A. HamHton, 
Mr. G. Pycroft, Mr. J. Shelly, and Mr. R. N. Worth be a Com- 
mittee to prepare a Report on the Public and Private Collections 
of Works of Art in Devonshire; and that Mr. J. Shelly be 
the Secretary. 
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14. That Mr. J. S. Amery, Dr. Brushfield, Mr. F. T. Elworthy, 
Mr. F. H. Firth, Mr. P. 0. Hutchinson, Mr. P. Q. Karkeek, 
Dr. W. C. Lake, and Mrs. Troup be a Committee for the 
purpose of noting and recording the existing use of any Verbal 
Provincialisms in Devonshire, in either written or spoken language; 
and that Mr. F. T. Elworthy be the Secretary. 

15. That Mr. J. S. Amery, Rev. W. Harpley, Mr. P. 0. 
Hutchinson, Sir John B. Phear, Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, and 
Mr. R. N. Worth be a Committee for editing and annotating 
such parts of Domesday Book as relate to Devonshire; and that 
Mr. J. Brooking Rowe be the Secretary. 

16. That Mr. P, F. S. Amery, Dr. Brushfield, Mr. P. 0. 
Hutchinson, Mr. K Parfitt, Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, and Mr. R. N. 
Worth be a Committee to collect and record facts relating to 
Barrows in Devonshire, and to take steps, where possible, for their 
investigation ; and that Mr. R. N. Worth be the Secretary. 

17. That Mr. F. H. Firth, Mr. R. Hansford Worth, Rev. W. 
Harpley, Mr. E. Parfitt, and Mr. R. C. Tucker be a Committee 
for the purpose of making the arrangements for the Association 
dinner at Plymouth in 1892; and that Mr. R. C. Tucker be the 
Secretary. 

18. That Mr. E. E. Clyde, Mr. James Hamlyn, Mr. E. Parfitt, 
and Mr. P. F. S. Amery be a Committee to collect and tabulate 
trustworthy and comparable observations on the climate of Devon ; 
and that Mr. E. E. Clyde be the Secretary. 

19. That the Very Rev. Canon Brownlow, Dr. Brushfield, Mr. 
J. R. Chanter, Mr. R. W. Cotton, The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Exeter, Rev. J. Ingle Dredge, Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, Mr. K 
Windeatt, and Mr. R. N. Worth be a Committee for the purpose 
of investigating and reporting on any collections of Manuscripts, 
Records, or Ancient Documents existing in, or relating to, Devon- 
shire, with the nature of their contents, their locality, and whether 
in public or private hands ; and that Mr. J. Brooking Rowe and 
Mr. R. W. Cotton be the Secretaries. 



PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 



Ladies and Gentlemen, — Dr. Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, 
concludes his essay on "British and Roman Roads and 
Stations," in the Devonshire volume of the brothers Lysons, 
in these words : 

" It is to be lamented that so extensive a county, inhabited at 
all times by an active and industrious people, and of late years, in 
particular, illustrated by the labours of many ingenious men, should 
still have such a cloud hanging over the period of its early history. 
A few insulated camps with no remains in them, and detached 
pieces of road (the end and beginning of which are equally 
unknown) form the sum of its Roman antiquities; and of the 
stations and cities which it once contained, Exeter only, and per- 
haps Holland Bottreaux, have been fixed with any degree of 
certainty." 

I take this as the keynote of the address which it is my 
duty and privilege to deliver, as President of the Devonshire 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Literature, and 
Art. Of necessity my theme was either geological or his- 
torical. But although the last words are as yet very far 
from being spoken on the fascinating study of Devonian 
geology, Mr. Hudleston's discourse at Tavistock reaped all 
the current harvest. Gleanings after him are insufficient 
for the humblest sheaf; and the coming crop, though full 
of controversial promise, is hardly beyond its seed-time. 
Turning, therefore, perforce to history, it seemed to me that I 
could render our literature no better service, than by craving 
your attention for a while to a re-examination and re-state- 
ment of the evidence touching one of the most obscure 
epochs of Devonian life — the period of Roman occupation. 
I shall try to keep continually before you the distinction 
between what is really known and what is merely inferred — 
between the statements of the authorities, who are few ; and 
the words of the speculators, who are many. The pictura 

VOL. XXIII. c 
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shall be as complete as I have skill to make it ; but there 
shall be no confusion — wittingly — between the clear outline 
and the dotted interspace. 

Roman De'Oon — Contemporary Authorities, 

The association of Rome with Britain, from the first inroad 
under Julius Caesar to the final abandonment under Theo- 
dosius, covers something less than five centuries. Throughout 
there are only eleven contemporary writers who can be held 
to refer directly to what is now Devon and Cornwall. If we 
do not claim the Cassiterides, there are but half a dozen. If 
we eliminate those whose allusions are disputed we are 
reduced to four. So slight is the purely historic foundation 
upon which we have to build. The four are : 

(a) Diodorus Siculus, who, writing about 44 B.C., tells us : 

"They who dwell near that promontory of Britain which is 
called Belerium are singularly fond of strangers, and, from their 
intercourse with foreign merchants, civilized in their habits. These 
people obtain the tin by skilfully working the soil which produces 
it ; this, being rocky, has earthy veins, in which, working the ore 
and then fusing, they reduce it to metal; and when they have 
formed it into blocks shaped like knuckle bones (da-Tpaydkoiv), 
they convey it to a certain island, lying off Britain, named Ictis ; 
for at the low tides, the intervening space being laid dry, they 
carry thither in waggons the tin in great abundance." 

(6) Solinus (circa 80 A.D.), who mentions the Dunmonii, the 
dwellers in this western region. 

(c) Ptolemyy the Greek geographer, who, about A.D. 120, 
states that the westernmost people of Britain are the 
Dunmonii; whose chief towns are Voliba, Uxela, Tamare, 
Isca, and Second Augustan Legion ; in whose territory are the 
outlets of the rivers Cenion, Tamarus, Isaca, and (doubtfully) 
Alaenus; and connected with whose country are Vexala 
estuary, Hercules promontory, Antivaestum promontory or 
Bolerium, and Damnonian promontory or Ocrinum. 

(d) Heracleota, who, towards the end of the third century, 
mentions the promontory Damnium. 

Our second class is completed by the addition to the former 
of the {e) Antonine Itinerary, and the (/) Peutingerian Table, 
Each of these gives us Isca Dunmoniorum, or Isca of the 
Dunmonii, in which we might have fondly thought that the 
most perverse antiquarian imagination could not fail to 
identify Exeter. The Itinerary names another Koman station, 
Moridunum — fifteen miles from Exeter eastward; and the 
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Feutingerian Table a place called Bidumo, commonly held to 
be a corruption of Moridunum, also fifteen miles from Exeter, 
but westward. The Itinerary has been variously placed in the 
second and in the fourth centuries, but is probably of the 
earlier date ; the Feutingerian Table is a mediaeval copy of 
a fourth-century map, whereof a fragment only of the part 
relating to Britain remains, and is here reproduced. 
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Excluding allusions to the Cassiterides these are absolutely 
all the definite contemporary historical or topographical 
references to this part of Britain during our Boman epoch. 

Including the Cassiterides we add : — (g) Strdbo, bom about 
54 B.C., who indeed may claim to rank with the foregoing 
on the score of a statement — quoting Posidonius — that tin 
was carried from Britain to Marseilles. According to him 
the Cassiterides were ten in number, one being desert, but 
the others 

"inhabited by men in black cloaks, clad in tunics reaching to 
the feet, and girt about the breast; walking with staves and 
bearded like goats. They subsist by their cattle, leading for the 
most part a wandering life. And having metals of tin and lead, 
these and skins they barter with the merchants for earthenware 
and salt and brazen vessels." 

(A) Pliny y bom a.d. 23, who may follow Strabo to the first 
group on the score of his remarks touching tin in Britain ; 
while an obscure reference to two islands called " Scandiam, 
Dumnam," may point in the same direction. Citing Timae^is 
Pliny refers to Ictis as Mictim ; but, as we shall see here- 
after, makes confusion worse confounded.^ 

(i) Amenvs, about the latter end of the fourth century, who 
names the Oestrymnides as the tin islands, and embodies 
allusions to the voyage of Hamilco to the Cassiterides. 

(j) Aelius Aristides (c, A.D. 160) who, referring to " that 
great island opposite the Iberians" (which can be no other 
than Britain) avers 

" expeditions of all kinds perpetually pass into it, and return at 
convenient seasons. Thousands also of nobles and private persons 
frequently go over thither." 

And finally : 

(k) A bilingual inscription at Angora, in Asia Minor, 
which declares that British princes sought the protection of 
Augustus. It is imperfect, but seems to suggest a distinction 
between the monarchs of Britain, Dunmonia, and Wales. 
The Greek version reads, as given in the Monumenta ffistorica 
Britannica : — 

BPETAN]NON AOM[NON BE]AAATNOS[TB] KAIT[IM] 

And the Latin : — 

britann[orvm] damno bella[vnvsqve] et t-im 

[cimbr]orvm. 

^ The passage runs: — "Ad earn Britannos vitilibus navigiis corio 
circumsatis navigare. Sunt qui et alius prodant, Scandiam, Dumnam, 
Bergos.** This Scandiam Dumnam is suspiciously like one of the Bavennat's 
readings for Isca — Scadumnumorura. 
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Julius Caesar does not name the Dunmonii, but inferen- 
tially suggests^-as we shall see more at length hereafter — 
that they, like the Veneti, were skilled in shipbuilding. It 
is in this western region, too, that he seems to place the 
masters of Druidism whom his Gaulish students were accus* 
tomed to visit 

Earlier than the period under review we have the bare 
mention of the Cgussiterides by Herodotus {c, 445 B.C.) ; notes 
on the Cassiterides by Pytheas in his voyage to Britain (330 
B.O.); the naming by Aristotle (c. 350 B.C.) of Albion and 
lerne ; and an allusion to tin mines in Britain by PolyHus 
(c. 160 B.C.). Something later than the Saxon invasion we get 
the topographical statements of the anonymous geographer 
of Eavenna, whose exact date is still matter of controversy, 
and who gives a list of twenty-five towns in Devon and 
Cornwall.^ 

We can stretch our original authorities no further. 

Hence we know absolutely nothing from first-hand record 
of the presence of the Eomans in Devon and Cornwall 
When they came, how they came, what they did, when they 
went, is one absolute blank — a vivid contrast with our 
abundant contemporary information touching the Boman 
wars with the Silures, the Iceni, the Brigantes ; in Anglesey, 
along the line of the Great Wall, right away to the Gram- 
pians. This strange silence has impressed various enquirers 
in various ways. Some picture " dira Dunmonia *' too wild 
and waste to tempt a conquest. Some, with Polwhele, hold 
that the Dunmonii surrendered at discretion, scantly striking 
one blow for freedom. Some, with Beale Poste, think the 
Dunmonii "retained their nationality under their native 
princes unmolested." Some, of bolder strain, proceed to fill 
the gap, and tell the picturesque tale of crushing attack 
and heroic defence; of a campaign headed by Vespasian; 
of a subjugation so complete from the beginning that, while 
other parts of the island were in periodical revolt, the Dun- 
monii, once brought beneath the yoke, never raised their 
heads again. Such tales are good enough as samples of 
historical romance, but they have not the slenderest claim 
to be regarded as sober history. 

Julius Caesar. 

Caesar's first expedition to Britain, August B.C. 55, was a 
failure. In less than a month he was glad to return to GauL 

• Vide Trans. Devon, Assoc, xyii. 355-366. 
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His second invasion, in the following year, was so far success- 
ful that he won sundry battles, and received the submission 
of Cassivellaun. But in less than two months we find him 
back in Gaul again ; and he left no garrison behind. To call 
this a conquest, even of the comer of Britain which was 
penetrated, is a misuse of language. It was little more 
than a reconnaissance in force, and Eome speedily estimated 
the affair at its proper value. 

With these facts before us, we are prepared to find Csiesar's 
descriptions of Britain and of its inhabitants to be mainly 
hearsay.^ His declaration that Kent was the most civilised 
portion of the isle we accept as true — that is, of the part 
with which he was acquainted. So when he states that the 
island was well peopled, full of houses built after the manner 
of the Gauls, and abounding in cattle. He was in a position 
to know that some of the islanders used bronze money. He 
might have ascertained for himself that the Weald produced 
iron (in maritimis ferram). But when he declares that the 
provinces remote from the sea yielded tin (nascitur ibi plum- 
hum album in Tnediterraneis regionihus) it is clear that he is 
writing of matters altogether beyond him : and that he neither 
knew where the tin was found, nor how it reached the Con- 
tinent, though raising a fair presumption that some was 
brought for transport to the coast opposite Gaul.* Nor can 
we unhesitatingly accept, as a universal fact, his assertion 
that the British bronze was all imported, since we find the 
Eomans at a later date working the copper mines in 
Anglesea, of which there is no reason to suppose them the 
discoverers. 

Caesar, in short, knew as little of Britain as a man 
possibly could know, who merely paid a couple of hurried 

' Vide CommerUaries, lib. v. 

* I cannot follow Professor Rhys through this passage from his Celtie 
Britain (pp. 47, 48) : " If there was any direct trade in tin between the 
tin districts of Britain and the Loire it must have been utterly unknown 
to Csesar, which is not likely to have been the case had it existed. Besides 
the fact that the Dumnonii had no coinage of their own[?], nor appear to 
have made much use of money at all, strongly suggests the inference that 
they lived practically much further from the commerce of the south of 
Europe than did the British people to the east of them ; however fond they 
may nave been of strangers, they would seem to have bartered their tin 
mainly for the trinkets of the Mediterranean and other such ornamental 
rubbish as a barbarous people is wont to delight in. But this must not be 
understood to prove that there was no communication between the Dumnonii 
and the nearest part of Gaul during the Yenetic period ; in fact, Dumnonia 
was probably the part of Britain in which the Gaulish students of Druidism 
mentioned by CsBsar usually landed. Possibly, however, this communication 
is not to be regarded as being then of very old standing." 
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visits covering in all ten weeks, and who did not get more 
than seventy miles from the coast. Before he came hither 
he had known nothing, for he writes : 

"Almost none but merchants resort to that island, nor have 
even they any knowledge of the country, except the sea coast 
and the parts opposite to Gaul. Having therefore called together 
the merchants from all parts they could neither inform him 
[Caesar] of the largeness of the island, nor what or how powerful 
the nations were that inhabited it, nor of their customs, art of 
war, or the harbours fit to receive large ships." * 

We may indeed reasonably suspect that these merchants 
knew much more than they were inclined to tell. Be that 
as it may, Caesar's ignorance is clear; and this is all that 
concerns us. 

The most important consequences to Britain of the in- 
vasions of Caesar and of his operations in Gaul were indirect. 
They led to the planting of Gaulish and Belgic settlements 
along the coasts of the Channel, which gradually worked 
their way, wedge-like, inland, and drove the elder inhabitants 
north and south and west.^ 

For nearly a century, however, after Caesar's departure 
Britain, so far as we know, was unvexed by Eoman arms. 
An expedition planned by Augustus is said to have been 
abandoned on payment of an easy tribute. Maurus Servius 
Honoratus, commenting on a passage in the third book of 
the Georgics, avers indeed that Augustus conquered Britain ; 
and the late Mr. W. H. Black collected other passages from 
Latin poets, seemingly pointing in this direction. But history 
is silent. There can have been no conquest in the litersd 
sense of the word ; and there may be no firmer ground for 
the belief than the childish vaunt of Caligula, when he 
carried back shells gathered from the Gaulish beach to 
Eome, in proof that he had mastered the ocean. That the 
feeling between the Eomans and the British at this time 
was friendly, we gather from the release of the soldiers 
thrown upon the British coast by the disaster to the fleet of 
Germanicus, a.d. 16. The Angoran inscription certainly 
declares that British princes sought the protection of 
Augustus. 

* Op, dt, lib. iv. 

• It needs no argument to displace the baseless fabric of tbe tradition that 
Caesar visited Lydford, thus noted by Browne— 

" They told me in King Caesar's time 
The walls were built of stone and lime." 
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The Boman Conquest. 

The true conquest of Britain began when Claudius sent 
Aulus Plautius hither, a.d. 43. That emperor celebrated the 
conquest in the following year, after spending sixteen days 
in the island, when he was not much nearer its attainment 
than Caesar. Customary history has done the Britons scant 
justice. Not until the seventh campaign of Agricola, forty 
years after the first Claudian inroad, was the bulk of the 
island brought under Eoman sway. The further North was 
never subjugated, as the wall of Hadrian and the Antonine 
rampart attest. For centuries the Britons continued the 
unequal struggle. Given the opportunity, there was always 
the wilL Nowhere did the Eomans meet with more deter- 
mined and prolonged resistance. We must discount the 
statements that Bonduca slaughtered 80,000 of the Eoman 
soldiers and their allies, and that Suetonius put as many 
Britons to the sword ; but it is clear that Nero nearly lost 
the country. Well-nigh every emperor had his revolt, or 
revolts. Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Commodus — each had to 
maintain himself in Britain by force of arms. The Britons 
never knew when they were beaten; and if the eflfective 
conquest of the island is to be gauged by cessation of 
hostility, the work took just a century and three quarters, 
from the landing of Aulus Plautius to the death of Severus 
and the treaty with Caracalla. 

Then peace reigned for some threescore years, until Britain 
became the special prize of contending claimants for the 
imperial throne, and rival factions made it their battle-ground. 
The revolt quelled by Victorinus under Probus may have 
been largely patriotic ; but the fighting of Carausius, Allectus, 
Constantius Chlorus, and Constantine, and the campaign of 
Magnentius, were mainly dynastic. With the decay of the 
Eoman power, the incursions of the northern tribes drew 
proof that in some parts of the land at least the old spirit 
was not dead : and when the Saxons descended on our 
shores, the stoutest resistance offered was by the descendants 
of the men who had been the chief opponents of the Eoman 
sway. 

The Boman Advent in the West. 

If we ask what share our corner of Britain played in all 
this, written history, as we have seen, gives no direct 
response. We read of campaigns against the Catuvellauni, 
the Trinobantes, the Belgae, the Iceni, the Silures, the Cangi, 
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the Brigantes, the Ordovices, the Atrebati, the Caledonii, and 
others ; and the wars in the North receive abtmdant illustra- 
tion. But the Dunmonii are nowhere found. There is 
indeed an inscription on the Great Wall naming the " Civitas 
Dunmon [' as " having done something in connection with 
the building of that structure worthy of special commemora- 
tion''; and this has been thought to refer to the western 
Dunmonii In truth, however, the Dunmonii thus com- 
memorated were close at hand. 

That excellent antiquary, Mr. J. Davidson, father of our 
much-lamented colleague, Mr. J. Bridge Davidson, thought 
that the south-western parts of Britain had 

"been conquered during the first nine years of the Emperor 
Claudius, prior to the year 50, the date of the arrival of Publius 
Ostorius Scapula, [and] that, having been subdued daring the 
period comprised within that portion of the history [of Tacitus] 
which is lost, they were subsequently to that time in alliance with 
Eome.'' 7 

Undoubtedly Mr. Davidson was right thus far. Any 
fighting between the Eomans and the Dunmonii must have 
come within this period, or have been too insignificant for 
notice. 

We have already seen Polwhele suggesting that the 
Dunmonii submitted to the Eoman yoke without much 
opposition. Beale Poste (regarding Dunmonia as the first 
organized state in the island) held that the Dunmonii 

''retained their nationality under their native princes. . . . . 
They enjoyed their territory unmolested by the Eomans as far as 
we know, and there is no record in ancient authors that there was 
ever a Eoman garrison among them." 

Vespasian, 

There is indeed a passage in Suetonius commonly held to 
refer to Devon, if not to CornwalL He says of Vespasian 
that he 

"Tricies cum hoste conflexit Duas validissimas Gentes, superque 
viginti oppida, et insulam Yectem Britanniae proximam, in ditionem 
redegit, partim Auli Plautii Consularis legati, partim Claudii ipsius 
ductu." 

In other words, that Vespasian fought thirty battles, 
subdued two most powerful peoples, twenty towns, and the 
Isle of Wight close to Britain — a distinction between the 
island and the main worthy of remembrance. 

7 British and Roman JSemains in the Vicinity of Axminster^ 43, 44. 
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This is every whit we have on contemporary authority 
touching Vespasian's campaign; but it has been assumed 
that the Dunmonii were one of the two nations conquered. 

Thus Hoker, in his Antique Description and Account of 
the City of Eoceter ® — 

'' It was also called Augvsta. Of this Name there were divers 
Cities so named by the Romans; but this only was named 
Augusta Britannorum, and so called (as some think) by the 
Romans at the Conclusion of the Peace made at the Siege of this 
City, between King Arviragus and Vespasian, Colonel of the 
Roman Army under Claudius Augustus. The Britons in their 
Tongue or Language do call this City by sundry Kames ; the first 
and eldest in Kemembrance is Penhulgoiley that is to say, the 
prosperous chief Town in the Wood, as doth appear by Geoffeby 
of Monmouth, and Ponticus Virunnius. It was also called 
PennehaltecairCf that is, the chief City or Town upon the Hill, as 
doth appear in a Traverse between the Bishop, Dean, and Chapter 
of this City, of the one Party, and the Mayor, Bailiff, and 
Commonalty of the other Party, concerning their Liberties. But 
the names which the Cornish People do at these Presents remember 
and retain are specially three, Pennecaire, Cairervih, Caireiske, 
Pennecaire signifieth, and is to say, the chief City. Cairervih 
signifieth the red or reddish City, so called and taking the Name 
of the Ground and Soil whereupon it is situated, which is a red 
Earth. Caireiske is the City of Iske, being so called of the Eiver." 

In the Exeter volume of the "Historic Towns" series, 
Mr. Freeman expresses some lingering faith in the story : 

"There is no history of Isca We have no record to tell us 
either when the peninsular hill came under the power of the 
Roman or when it passed away from his power. But other 
evidence shows that the occupation came at an early stage of 
Roman dominion in Britain. The soil of Exeter has supplied 
Roman coins in abundance, and they go back to the days of Nero 
and Claudius. . . . Vespasian, indeed, while still only an officer 
of Claudius or Nero, fills a great part in local legend. Exeter by 
the name, not of Isca, but FenJioltkeyre, was the most ancient of 
the cities of Britain, before the incarnation of Christ. 'A city 
walled and suburb to the same, of the most reputation, worship, 
defense, and defensible of all these parties.' The alleged name is 
a singular mixture of Welch and English; but something must 
have given rise to it. The legend tells how, after the death of 
Claudius, Arviragus threw off the Roman yoke ; how Vespasian, 
sent to win back the land, was beaten back by the British king ; 
how he landed at Totnes, made his way to Penholtkeyre, besieged 
the city, but being again baffled by Arviragus, betook himself, by 

8 Brice*s edition, 2, 3. 
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way of Bordeaux and Eoine, to the easier conquest of Jerusalem. 
. . . There was a real Arviragus somewhat later, in the time of 
Domitian, but it is more likely that the name was put in by some 
improver of the story than that any historical campaign between 
him and Vespasian lurks in the legend. But legend and coins 
alike connect the names of Isca and Vespasian, and the slight 
notices that history gives of his British exploits may lead us to 
believe that it was he who, while Claudius reigned, made Isca an 
outpost of Eome. But this is as far as we dare go." 

Prebendary Scarth in his Roman Britain^ has a strangely 
uncertain sound. In one place he avers that Vespasian con- 
quered the Belgae and Dunmonii; in another he suggests 
that his victories were over the Belgae and the Eegni (with 
the Durotriges), and adds : 

"We are left in uncertainty whether these conquests reached 
into Devonshire among the Damnonii." 

Now the whole superstructure of this assumed Vespasian 
conquest is really built on no sounder foundation than the 
pardonable pride of Hoker, developing the statement of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, that Vespasian sailed to the Totnes 
shore {Totonesium litus), and marched upon Kairpenhuel- 
goit, " which is called Exeter " (qioae Exonia vocatur). 

ITie late Mr. Kerslake dealt a crushing blow at the integrity 
of this myth. Suetonius gives no clue to the locality of the 
conquests of Vespasian beyond the statement that the Isle 
of Wight formed part of them. Mr. Kerslake pointed out 
that the words quae Exonia vocatur are probably the gloss of 
an "editor" of Geoffrey; and that even if traceable to Geoffrey 
they do not occur in the original Welsh chronicles, Brut 
Tysilio and Brut Gr. ah Arthur, whence he drew. All these 
say is that Vespasian marched upon Kairpenhuelgoit. How 
then did Exeter get into the narrative ? Assuredly not by tradi- 
tion, running through ten centuries and more. The answer 
lies in the statement that Vespasian landed at Totnes, and 
the identification of the Vespasian Totnes with the Totnes 
which we know. But the Totnes of the elder chronicles is 
not a town at all. It is the Totnes " shore " — litibs in Latin, 
traeth in Welsh. Even this is short of the limits of corrup- 
tion. In its earliest form the word is not even Totnes, but 
Talnas (as in the account of the landing of Brutus in the 
Bnit Tysilio), Mr. Kerslake suggested Christchurch Haven 
as Ptolemy's estuary of Alaunus, the British Talnas, and the 
place whence Vespasian advanced on Kairpenhuelgoit, or 

» Page 53. 
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Caer Pensaulcoit, which is precisely represented in modem 
English by Penselwood, on the borders of Somerset and 
Dorset. 

''All that the Roman historians say is, that Vespasian, on his 
expedition from Germany to Britain, under Claudius, a.d. 47, 
fought thirty battles, and subdued two most powerful peoples or 
nations, more than twenty towns, and the Isle of Wight dose to 
Britain. The British narrative ... is, it will be seen, perfectly 
consistent with and complementary of this. It adds to these 
details, that Vespasian with a large fleet first attempted to land at 
Thanet — Rutupia; but being repelled by the British King or 
General, Gweyrydd, with a numerous army, sailed — westward as the 
Eoman story shows, landed at a port of which the name has been 
shewn above to be unfortunately obscured by corruption, and 
thereby misplaced, but which was certainly famous through suc- 
ceeding ages ; and marched to and besieged a city called Penhuelgoit, 
or Pensauelcoit, the capital, no doubt, of one of the two powerful 
nations." ^ 

Mr. Kerslake claimed " Pen Pits " as the shrunken vestige 
of this ancient " metropolis." The suggestion has been 
warmly controverted; but General Pitt-Rivers, Mr. Kerslake's 
chief opponent, candidly admits 

"There is nothing in the result of my investigation which either 
favours or disproves the supposition that the spot may have 
witnessed some such concerted action of independent tribes at the 
time of Vespasian's invasion." ^ 

In my view of the matter Totnes would rather be a sub- 
stitution for Talnas than a corruption; since there seems 
good reason to regard the original Totnes as the title of a 
district rather than a town, possibly preserving an older 
name for this western promontory — certainly than Dunmonia, 
it may be than Britain. If Vespasian had landed at Totnes 
town, Exeter would be Kairpenhuelgoit without doubt. 

It is not only that there is no contemporary authority for the 
assumption that Vespasian conquered the Dunmonii. There 
is no authority at all ; and the balance of testimony inclines 
the other way. We have, however, conclusive evidence that 
the Belgae were one of the two nations subdued. The lead 
mines of the Mendips were worked under Claudius; they 
must therefore have passed into Roman hands at this date. 
The proof is the finding of pigs of lead at Wookey, Blagdon, 
and Charterhouse, bearing the names of Claudius, Britannicus, 
and Vespasian. The Isle of Wight was a connecting-link 

1 Kerslake's Primasval British Metropolis, 78, 79. 
* Report <m Fen Pits, 12, 13. 
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between the Belgae and the Regni, and the latter were in all 
likelihood the second people. Between the Eegni and the Dun- 
monii lay the comparatively unimportant Durotriges. The line 
running N.W. and S.E. along the Mendips and the course of 
the Stour was a good natural frontier, when the Parret flowed 
through unreclaimed marsh lands, and the Dunmonii there- 
fore held a position of considerable strength. Mr. Elton 
links Dunmonii and Durotriges as occupants of the western 
peninsula, from the Land's End to Southampton Water, and 
from the New Forest to the neighbourhood of Ischalis, or 
Ilchester, and the valley of the Parret. 

'* It is probable that these Damnonian tribes were isolated from 
their eastern neighbours by a wide march of woods and fens." ' 

Most unlikely therefore is it that Vespasian could have 
included their conquest, with that of the Belgae and the Isle 
of Wight, in one campaign. 

We find a further clue in the statement of Tacitus* that 
Ostorius Scapula, after defeating the Britons by his light 
cohorts, drew a line of fortresses by way of frontier 
"cintesqtie castris Antonam et Sdbrinam fluvius cohibere 
faratr The second river is the Severn. Where shall we 
seek the Anton ? The Avon, say some ; but Anton is not 
Avon. If the Upper or Lower Avon be meant, the idea does 
not commend itself as a point of practical warfare. The 
Salisbury Avon might serve ; of that more anon. 

The Nen is another hypothesis : but the Nen is put out of 
oourt by the attitude of the Iceni — for a line from the Nen 
to the Severn would have included them in the Boman 
territory — even were there any authority for the identifica- 
tion, which there is not. The Anton, however, is perfectly 
well known as the earlier and still alternative name of the 
Test, which falls into the head of Southampton Water. One 
of the branches is the Anton yet. We find it disguised also 
in Hampton and Hantonshiro, whence Hampshire — and 
surviving clearly in the familiar Hants. Ptolemy preserves 
it in Trisanton — his name for the great tidal reach 
stretching from Southampton to the sea. As Mr. Kerslake 
showed, a line drawn from the Test at Southampton to the 
Severn would cut off the whole western promontory — 
Dunmonia and the Durotriges. So in effect would a line 
from the Wiltshire Avon. One of the two we must take. 
And if any such line were the effective Claudian frontier 

• Elton's Origins of JShiglish History, 229, 230. 

* Book xii. 
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under Ostorius Scapula, either the conquests of Vespasian 
did not extend further westward, or they must have been 
lost in the interim. Of the alternative there is no sugges- 
tion anywhere.^ 

British CivUisation. 

The initial error of the earlier inquirers into the dawning 
history of Britain, lay in the assumption that the Boman 
conquest was the triumph of civilisation over barbarism. 
That is the Koman side of the story. The British is not 
upon record. The Spanish invaders of Mexico had the same 
idea; but they threw Christianity into the scales. Such 
conclusions are very much matters of definition. Gun- 
powder apart, and considering the use they made of the 
means at their command, Montezuma and his subjects were 
every whit as brave, as intelligent, as industrious, as skilful 
in the arts they practised, as well ordered in the public and 
private relations of life, as Ferdinand and the Spaniards. In 
many things they had the advantage — their postal system 
for example. . The British and Eoman standards of manhood 
and society differed ; but it does not follow of necessity that 
the one was barbarian and the other civilised. We have 
replaced an Eastern civilisation in India by a Western. But 
to speak of the dominions of the Great Mogul as having been 
peopled by barbarians would be ridiculously untrue. There 
is much in the progress of Boman rule in Britain to remind 
us of the extension of British sway in Hindostan. 

The Britons had not the same strong central government, 
the same iron discipline, as the Eomans. They drew their 
levies from a narrower area. They were simpler in their 
habits than the average Italian citizen : but they had man- 
hood and womanhood enough to maintain the unequal 
contest almost without cessation for a century ; and further 
on to assert an independence under Carausius and Allectus : 
for it was British support that maintained these emperors on 
the throne they seized. The British war chariots; the 
masterly defensive engineering displayed in the fortification 
of their chief towns; their superiority in ship -building; 
their mining skill — these are tokens of civilisation, not of 
barbarism. Granted that the Britons had no literature 
(though Caesar surely ranks the intellectual status of his 
Druids high enough) ; that they had not sapped their energies 
by effeminate living ; that the special immoralities charged 

^ If the upper waters of the Anton were the starting point, the route 
might be nearly that of the Wansdyke. 
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upon them were not those in fashion in the Imperial city ; 
that their ideas of religion were grim and bloody! The 
history of the ancient world yields abundant proof that races 
may attain a high degree of moral and physical — even 
intellectual — culture without the common use of letters. 
Luxury is ever the deadliest foe of true civilisation. As to 
religion, even were the Druids all that Caesar and the elder 
antiquaries pictured them, assuredly the Soman pantheon 
and ritual could claim no superiority. 

But we must discriminate. Primitive Britain was peopled 
by many tribes with many characteristics. Elements of the 
barbarism of the Stone Age may have lingered on to Caesar's 
time, though even Stone Age folk wore their barbarisms with 
a difference. There were degrees of civilization, too, among 
the little nations — to use the old phrase — of varying origin, 
occupation, and manner of life, which had supplanted them. 
Things close to the eye may be seen least clearly. How often 
do we recognize the lingering traces of the tribal distinctions 
of these far-back days, in the strongly-marked differentiation 
of the men and women of this county or of that j Influences 
which struck their roots into the island-life ages before the 
Caesarian epoch flourish with us yet. And where lies our 
authoritative standard of present-day civilization? Do we 
find it in the dull apathy of some remote agricultural village 
— in the bustle of some great manufacturing town — ^in the 
eager rush for gold of the City — in the misery and squalor of 
the East — ^in the ease and luxury of the West ? Yet all these 
things go to make up modem England. Whatever progress 
and whatever civilization existed in pre-Roman Britain were 
doubtless more evenly diffused from their various centres 
than with us ; and so far, therefore, the change has not been 
all a gain. 

The picture® drawn by Mr. Elton is that of " petty tribes, 
prosperous nations in miniature, already enriched by com- 
merce, and rising to a homely culture," crushed by disciplined 
legions and an infinite levy of auxiliaries, who " gained a 
province to ruin it by a slow decay." And this is perfectly 
accurate, if we keep in mind that the crushing was a lengthy 
process, and never wholly complete. I hardly follow him so 
thoroughly in my next citation from his fascinating volume. 
We must allow some discount for the natural dislike of 
natives of Southern Europe to our ruder seasons; and for 
the self-esteem which led the invaders to take all the credit 
of improvements to themselves. 

* Origins of English History, 
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"The island, when it fell under the Eoman power, was little 
better in most parts than a cold and watery desert. According to 
all the accounts of the early travellers the sky was stormy and 
obscured by continual rain, the air chilly even in summer, and the 
sun during the finest weather had little power to disperse the steam- 
ing mists. The trees gathered and condensed the .rain ; the crops 
grew rankly but ripened slowly, for the ground and the atmosphere 
were alike loaded with moisture. The fallen timber obstructed the 
streams, the rivers were squandered on the reedy morasses, and 
only the downs and the hill-tops rose above the perpetual tracts of 
wood. . . . The work of reclaiming the wilderness began in the 
day of Agricola. The Eomans felled the woods along the lines of 
their military roads ; they embanked the rivers, and threw cause- 
ways across the morasses, and the natives complained that their 
bodies and hands were worn out in draining the fens and extending 

the clearings in the forests.''^ 

» 

Nor can I reconcile with this gloomy view the pretty 
picture quoted by Mr. Elton from Mr. Barnes of early Britain 
at the end of summer. 

"The cattlp are on the downs or in the hollows of the hills. 
Here and there are wide beds of fern or breadths of gorse, and 
patches of wild raspberry with gleaming sheets of flowers. The 
swine are roaming in the woods and shady oak glades, the nuts 
studding the brown-leaved bushes. On the sunny side of some 
cluster of trees is the herdsman's round wicker house, with its 
brown conical roof and blue wreaths of smoke. In the meadows 
and basins of the sluggish streams stand clusters of tall old elms 
waving with the nests of herons. The bittern, coot, and water 
rail are busy among the rushes and flags of the reedy meres. 
Birds are * churming ' in the wood-girt clearings, wolves and foxes 
slinking to their covers, knots of maidens laughing at the water- 
spring, beating the white linen or flannel with their washing bats : 
the children play before the doors of the round straw-thatohed 
houses of the homestead, the peaceful abode of the sons of the 
oaky vale. On the ridges of the downs rise the sharp cones of 
the barrows, some glistening in white chalk or red with the mould 
of a new burial, and others green with the grass of long years!"* 

Yet what need have we of quotation or controversy! There 
are landscapes on Dartmoor that have seen no material 
change since Boman times; there are scenes on the coast 
of Devon that have varied in no essential feature. We can 
very fairly judge of the accuracy of much of this Boman 
wailing with our own eyes ; and for the rest may bear in 
inind that the appreciation of the wilder beauties of Nature (as 

^ OriffinSf 218. * Notes on Arident Britain^ 53. 
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Lord Monkswell pointed out at Ilfracombe®) was quite beyond 
either Greek or Eoman. 

The Bronze Age. 

But our survey is to be particular, not general. Our 
concern is with this western peninsula. The status of the 
Belgae, the Iceni, the Silures, the Brigantes, imports us 
less than that of the Dunmonii And here we are met ^. 

at the outset by a remarkable fact. Cornwall and Devon j / 
supplied the bulk of the tin — at one time possibly the whole ^ 

— for the bronze users of Europe. Some, no doubt, came 
from the East in very early times, as now ; but we cannot 
trace where the two streams of trafl&c met. It has become 
rather the fashion of late (and fashion runs in literary 
clothing as well as in bodily raiment) to assume that the 
tin islands of the earliest topographers and historians of the 
Greek and Eoman world — the Cassiterides — were not 
associated with Britain, but with Spain. To me all the 
evidence seems on the other side.^ And this being so, and 
Devon and Cornwall being the only parts of Britain in 
which tin is found, they stand forth in the very dawn of 
history, as the special source of this rarer ingredient in the 
manufacture of bronze for the whole of Europe. Un- 
questionably there is tin in Spain, and a little in France and 
elsewhere on the Continent ; and some of these sources were 
wrought by the Eomans, if not earlier. But ever the Cassi- 
terides (or in later days Belerium — surrendered on all hands 
to western Cornwall) are named as the centre of the tin trade. 
This made M. Wibel suggest that the civilization of the 
Bronze Age sprang from western Britain; and inspired M. 
Fumet to advance the hypothesis of an independent Bronze 
Age civilization in the West, contemporary with the Bronze 
Age of the East, before the arrival of the Kelts. 

We have no plummet that will sound the Bronze Age 
depths. Only this we know. At Carnon and at Pentuan in 
Cornwall there are remains of ancient stream-works more 
than thirty feet below the present sea level, which cannot 
have been wrought with sea and land in their present 
relative positions. We further know that no such change 
of level has occurred within historic times, and that, when- 
ever it took place, it was slow and gradual, I have suggested 
elsewhere that these mining operations date back, nearly, if 
not quite, to our local mammoth period. The arguments 

• Presidential Address, Trans. Dev. Assoc, xi. 
^ Vide NoTB A : The CassUerides, 

VOL. xxm. D 
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are too long for reproduction ; but I have seen no reason for 
abandoning my conclusion. This would give to our Bronze 
Age an almost fabulous antiquity. 

An age of metals is necessarily an age of progress ; and 
however slow the progress of the Bronze Age may have 
been, it lasted long enough for great advanca Mr. Evans 
held that the use of iron was introduced into the southern 
parts of Britain not later than the fourth or fifth century 
B.C., and that by the second or third the use of bronze for 
implements had practically ceased. 

The discovery of an ancient cemetery near Mount Batten, 
investigated by Mr. Spence Bate, F.R.S., yielded conclusive 
evidence touching the breadth of the pre-Eoman civilization 
of Dunmonia. Mr. Bate treated the interments as Bomano* 
British ; but the leading characteristics of the articles found 
have been pronounced by Mr. Franks and other antiquaries 
to be late Keltic. Instead of being in any sense Boman, 
they were the final types of British pre-Eoman progress, 
though not necessarily of supreme antiquity, nor free from 
foreign influence. .The finds included bronze mirrors, bronze 
bracelets ornamented with enamel, bronze fibulae and rings, 
a dirk with a bronze sheath, a bronze cup; fragments of a 
glass bowl, of black, red, and yellow or drab, pottery ; and 
the much-corroded remains of articles of iron — including 
portions of a pair of shears or scissors, of blades of knives, 
and of other things of doubtful purpose. At times, too, in 
crevices of the fimestone rock at Batten gold and silver 
British coins have been found, presumably of similar date. 
Such a burial-place and such contents bespeak civilization. 
The mirrors are the most important feature of the discovery. 
They are elegantly ornamented on the back; difier widely 
from bronze mirrors of Eoman make ; and in type are very 
rare. Kindred mirrors, however, have been found at Balma- 
clellan, near Bedford, and Sandwich; and in graves at Trelan- 
Bahow, St. Keverne, Helston — ^an important item in the local 
evidence. 

The DunmoniL 

Mr. Elton assigns to the Dunmonii of Caesar's time " a 
superiority of ciUture which distinguished them from the 
inland tribes." Of the practical side of this he gives con- 
clusive proof. 

** The Damnonians had the advantages of trade and travel. It 
appears from a passage in Caesar's Commentaries that their young 
men were accustomed to serve in foreign fleets, and to take part 
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in the Continental wars. The nation had entered into a close 
alliance with the *Veneti/ or people of Vannes, whose powerful 
navy had secured the command of the Channel. A squadron of 
British ships took part in the great sea-fight which was the imme- 
diate cause of Caesar's invasion of the island ; and his description 
of the allied fleet shows the great advance in civilization to which 
the southern Britons had attained. * The enemy/ he said, * had a 
great advantage in their shipping : the keels of their vessels were 
flatter than ours, and were consequently more convenient for the 
shallows and low tides. The forecastles were very high, and the 
poops so contrived as to endure the roughness of those seas. The 
bodies of the ships were built entirely ol oak, stout enough to 
withstand any shock or violence. The banks for the oars were 
beams of a foot square, bolted at each end with iron pins as thick 
as a man's thumb. Instead of cables for their anchors they used 
iron chains. The sails were of untanned hide, either because they 
had no linen, and were ignorant of its use, or, as is most likely, 
because they thought linen sails not strong enough to endure their 
boisterous seas and winds. ''^ 

Who and what were these Dunmonii ? They first appear 
in history by name in the pages of Solinus and Ptolemy. 
Early writers make sad havoc of their designation. They 
are Dunmonii, Dumnonii, Danmonii, Damnonii, and in 
Saxon mouths become Donmonii and Domnonii. Such is 
their name on the tongues of others. What they called 
themselves and their country may have been very diflferent. 
Even modem explorers and annexers are not always so 
successful in their renderings of native — not to say barbaric 
— words, that we should ascribe infallibility in such matters 
to the ancient. But unquestionably the name had a native 
basis. As Mr. Elton remarks, 

" there were Damnonians or Dumnonians not only in Cornwall 
and Devon, but all over Central Scotland, from the sea shore of 
Galloway to the mouth of the Tay. The limits of a third 
Damnonia can be traced in the midland and western parts of 
Ireland." » 

I gather that he regards these spots as so many homes of 
the same race ; but is not that too wide an inference to draw 
from a mere identity of name, which might be as reasonably 
founded in a similarity of conditions? If the word means 
merely " mountain dwellers," all is explained ; and we need 
hardly doubt that its etymology is Keltic, since in later days 
the western Dunmonii distinctly accepted the term as their 
proper designation. 

a Origins, 230, 231. » Ibid, 228. 
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Camden offered two suggestions for its origin : 

"If it be not derived from the inexhaustible mines of Tinn, 
found in those parts and call'd by the Britains Moina [and so 
implies as much as a hill of mines, for which it hath been always 
more famous, than for any other thing ; if I say it be not derived 
from thence], it probably comes from dwelling under the moun- 
tains." * 

Professor Ehys^ is aggravatingly indefinite, stating a possible 
derivation from domno-s " probably the same as the 0. Irish 
domun, world," which might have meant the smaller world 
of the tribe before taking a wider sense; and supplying 
another explanation from the Welsh word deofn (for an 
older dumn- or dubn-), deep. But, as the Professor frankly 
adds, "this is all guesswork" — a remark which has a very 
wide bearing upon etymological dissertations. 

We can have no exact knowledge of the local name of the 
Dunmonii. DuUy however, is the Kornu-Keltic word for a 
hill ; which we see in din = a heap, mound, fortified hill, or 
fortress ; and in dinas = a fortress. We find it too in other 
branches of the Keltic, as din in Welsh ; dinn, duan, or dun 
in Irish ; dinn in Gaelic. It is the same word that appears 
in Latinized Keltic place-names, as dinium or dunum. Is 
it needful to seek further? The Dunmonii unquestionably 
did dwell on high places, in hill fortresses; as remains of their 
earthworks abundantly attest. All that the term, in the 
West or elsewhere, appears to have implied, was that those 
to whom the Eomans gave it were mountaineers. This is 
paralleled by Camden's etymology of Durotriges — the name 
of the tribe inhabiting Dorsetshire. 

" Dior, which in British signifies water, and Trig, an inhabitant, 
as if one should say, dwellers by the Water or Sea-side." 

Here our help from Professor Ehys consists in a suggested 
equation with the Irish Dartraighi. But dior and trig, or 
their equivalents, are undoubted Kornu-Keltic. Why then 
go afield for that which is lying on the threshold ? 

Attempts have been made to find a derivation for the 
second syllable of Dunmon, as in Camden's moina. It may 
well be argued that the inflected dunum would answer every 
purpose. Or mae7i = stone, plural meyn, may be suggested. 
Or taking dun in its more limited meaning of a fort, the 
mon may be thought to represent the word for mountain, 
which we find in Kornu-Keltic as menedh, in Welsh as 
mynydh, in Irish and Gaelic as monadh, and in Gaelic also 

* Britannia, Gibson's ed. i. 2. ^ Celtic Britain, 
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as Tnonedh. This, however, is of minor importance com- 
pared with the identification of the dun. 

The latter point is by no means trivial, if the derivations 
here suggested hold good. The form of Keltic spoken in 
Dunmonia at the dawn of the historic period, was that which 
lingered on in Cornwall to the early part of the last century 
— a phase of Kymric or Welsh — the Brythonic of Professor 
Ehys, the speech of the second wave of Keltic invaders; 
though he declares that the remains of the Dunmonic 
tongue in old inscriptions and epitaphs " leave us in no kind 
of doubt that the Dunmonii were of the earlier Kelts or 
Goidels." The hypothesis of Professor Ehys is, that the 
Kelts of Dunmonia were in part the ancestors 

**of the Cornish folk, and that since the Ogam inscriptions of 
Devon and those of allied date in Cornwall were cut, they must 
have changed their language from a Goidelic to a Brythonic one." 

But the inscriptions are, roughly, of the sixth century, 
and we are dealing with a far earlier period. There are 
distinct traces of Irish influence in the West about the date 
of these memorials, and Irish influence would supply all the 
Goidhelic features required.^ 

The Dunmonii were a mixed race. Professor Rhys in his 
map of Keltic Britain shows the western peninsula, from the 
Lands End to the frontier line of the Stour and Mendips, 
in the possession of the Goidhels or Gaels of his first Keltic 
wave, with a trace of their Ivemian predecessors running 
through central Cornwall across the Tamar. But this is 
necessarily a partial view. It is unlikely that modem 
Devonians bear any strain of primitive Palaeolithic cave- 
dweller blood. Eemains of the later Stone Age, however, 
are too extensive and too general to make it probable that 
the Neolithic folk have wholly disappeared. Barrows reveal 
that here as elsewhere a longheaded race were intruded 
upon and largely dispossessed by a roundheaded, in whom 
we may probably identify the earlier Kelts. Between that 
epoch and the dawn of recorded history stretches the vast 
Bronze Age, affording ample time for a liberal amalgamation 

• Mr. T. Eerslake has extended the area of " the ancient kingdom of 
Damnonia" by tracing remains of Keltic hagiology in church dedications in 
various western counties. He finds such dedications in South, Mid, North, 
and East Devon, at various points in Somerset and Dorset, and even in 
Wilts and Gloucester. I doubt whether it is safe to assume in all cases an 
extension of secular power on such slender data. The ecclesiastical influence 
is clear enough. But in any case we need not seek further than the import- 
ance assumed by Dunmonia after the departure of the Romans, for their 
origin. {Vide Brit, Arch, Assoc. Journal, xxxiii.) 
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of the Goidhels and their predecessors before the second — 
the Brythonic or Kymric- Keltic wave — pulsed over from 
the Continent, in its turn driving the Goidhels into remote 
comers and mountain fastnesses. 

How far this process had been carried in Dunmonia by 
the Eoman advent we may judge by the fact that the speech 
had become Brythonic;^ and that the old Welsh (as Mr. 
Elton says) may be treated as the parent not only of modem 
Welsh, but of the Keltic tongues of Cornwall, Strathclyde, 
and Brittany. This to my mind is conclusive that in Dun- 
monia, at the Christian era, the Gaelic or Goidhelic element 
had been absorbed, though we have the great authority of 
Professor Ehys on the other side. 

Even yet, though distinctions of speech save of dialect 
have well-nigh died out, there are to be identified in the 
more Keltic parts of this country remnants of a short black- 
haired stock, different from the tall light Kelts. These (as 
Mr. Elton has shown®) are not merely found in ancient 
Siluria, in Cornwall, and partially in Devon, but in Ireland, 
the Western Isles, the Midlands, and the Fen Country; indeed 
generally, where physical conditions afforded shelter to the 
fragments of a weak and beaten race. There was small 
racial difference between the Dunmonii and the Silures. The 
pages of history teem with the struggles of the latter. " No 
disaster or loss of leaders was sufficient to break their 
obstinate spirit." Why is the record of Dunmonia such an 
utter blank ? 

Roman Eemains in Devon, 

Thus far we have done little more than clear the ground. 
But although written history is silent as to when and how 
the Eomans reached Dunmonia, it is certain that they did so. 
We enquire therefore for material vestiges to help us on our 
way. Prebendary Scarth remarks : 

" By degrees the Roman Conquest extended from the estuary of 
the Thames to that of the Severn, and extended over Cornwall, 
forming what was termed the province of Britannia Prima. Over 
every portion of this we find Roman roads and the remains of 
elegant villas, as well as Roman camps, maritime fortresses, and 
stations along the lines of road.'' ^ 

^ Professor Rhys suggests that Britain is named from the Brythonic Kelts ; 
that their name of Brython is connected with hrethyn^ cloth ; and that 
Brython therefore meant a clothed or clad people, as distinct from a nt^ed 
race. These he thinks were probably not Kelts, but some aboriginal con- 
tinental tribe, as the Brythons brought their name with them. 

* Origins, 137, 138. • Jioman Britain, 213. 
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But this is far too wide a generalizatioiL It is true of 
Somerset ; it is not true of Devon ; still less is it true of 
Cornwall That county has revealed no Roman villa ; Devon 
with certainty only two. Cornwall has no Eoman station ; 
Devon but two. In fact, there are energetic antiquaries 
who deny our claim to either. As to Roman " camps," they 
cannot muster half a dozen in both counties, in the vaguest 
sense ; and these, with one possible exception, are casual and 
unimportant. Moreover, there is no indisputable evidence 
of Roman roads, save in the merest comer of the Devonian 
area.^ 

Fertile imaginations have indeed run riot in the construc- 
tion of Roman evidences. Perhaps the finest illustration is 
supplied by the Rev. H. J. Whitfeld in his Rambles in Devon^ 
shire. There is a spot called Portbridge near Waddeton, on 
the Dart, with a little earthwork on the hill above. That is 
all Mr. Whitfeld has for material ; but he gives us the fullest 
details of the decay of the " Roman town " with whose gate 
he assumes the bridge was originally connected ; and he is 
quite familiar with the conditions of the vanished " burgh.** 
As a romance it is ingenious; the mischief is, the hasty 
reader is apt to take this sort of thing for history. 

The contrast between Somerset and Devon in the matter 
of Roman relics is very striking. It is not merely that traces 
of the Romans have been found in 150 distinct localities in 
the former county, independently of roads and doubtful 
"camps." We have forced upon us abundant testimony of their 
quiet business occupation in every part of Somerset, and of 
its general absence in Devon. Somerset boasts the important 
Roman city of Bath — seat of wealth and luxury — and the 
equally definite, though not so extensive, Roman town of 
Hchester. There are pavements and foundations of upwards 
of forty Roman villas and buildings, some of great extent 
and magnificence — the ruins of that at Littleton covering 
30 acres. There are traces of Roman mining operations for 
lead on the Mendips, with pigs of lead raised and stamped 
by them; and, possibly, for iron on the Brendon Hills. 
There are sites of sundry Roman potteries with perfect kilns, 
and refuse ware by the hundred cartloads. There are Roman 
embankments against the Severn Sea. Roman coins are 
found in abundance, and moulds for casting them. Burial 

^ I make no allusion to the forgery foisted by Bertram on the fair fame of 
Richard of Cirencester, beyond this passing statement. It seems to me that 
Bertram started with the idea of summarizing Ptolemy and other ancient 
authorities, and was then tempted by hypothesis into imposition. 
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urns are common. Miscellaneous articles of Eoman use are 
many and varied. The material evidence points conclusively 
to the widespread peaceful presence of the Eoman — patrician 
and plebeian — in every comer of Somerset. And what 
seems so significant is that the villas come close to our border 
and there stop, with two exceptions only in the eastern comer 
of Devon, not far beyond the frontier — mere shadows of the 
magnificence of their neighbours. 

Take for example the singularly beautiful tesselated pave- 
ments of Wadeford, near Chard ; or the still more character- 
istic pavements unearthed at East Coker in 1753 (ascribed to 
Devon in error then, with the ascription repeated by Mr. 
Gomme in his Gentlemavls Magazine Library). Here was 
depicted — besides other subjects — 

'* a woman lying in full proportion with an hour-glass under her 
elbow, and a flower-pot in one hand ; over her head an hare flying 
from a greyhound, just catching her in his mouth ; at her feet a 
bloodhound in pursuit of a doe just before him." 

The meagre ornament of the tesselated pavements of Exeter 
makes a very sorry figure by the side of works like these ; 
and that of the villa at Holcombe in Uplyme seems to have 
been poorer still. Of the other Devonian villa, at Hanna- 
ditches, near Seaton, we know nothing in this regard. 
It was not much, if at all, beyond a farmplace. 

The paucity of Eoman dwelUngs in Devon is very note- 
worthy. Prebendary Scarth writes: 

" YiUas are numerous in the more western parts of Somerset, 
and especially in Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Hampshire 

gsle-of- Wight], Sussex, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, 
ent, Essex, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire ; also remains of villas 
are found in Shropshire and South Wales." ^ 

These were localities thoroughly under Eoman influence and 
control. There the Eoman country gentleman satisfied his rural 
tastes ; and they were probably in their degree as Eomanized 
as upland Italy itself. Devon oflered few attractions to this 
class ; Cornwall none at all. Mr. Gomme is quite accurate 
when he says, 

"1^0 pavement or other indication of settled occupation has 
been found in ComwalL" 

5%e Bomans in ComwalL 

All that is really known of the Eomans in Cornwall will 
be found in the Journal of the Royal Institution of that 

* JRomom Britain, 161. 
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county, where the papers of the late Dr. Barham, the late 
Mr. N. Whitley, and the Eev. W. lago, bring to a focus 
the facts ascertained by previous enquirers, and the results 
of the latest investigations.* 

The whole may be summarized in few words. There is 
no trace in Cornwall of a Roman road; there is no structural 
work that can be assigned a Eoman origin ; there is no 
evidence that the Romans ever wrought the tin mines — such 
evidence as never fails us in the lead mines of Somerset and 
Derby, the copper mines of Anglesey, and iron mines else- 
where. 

Eoman coins indeed have been found at various points, at 
times in quantity, suggesting the buried capital of a little 
trading post. There are two "camps," at Tregaer, near 
Bodmin, and Bosence, near St. Hilary, which have yielded 
undoubted proof of Eoman occupation ; and similar remains 
have been found at St. Minver, near Padstow. The most 
noteworthy relics are two Eoman inscribed stones — one at 
Tintagel, the other at St. Hilary, both dating in the early part 
of the fourth century, bearing the names of the Emperors 
Constantine and Licinius. And since Constantine was active 
in British affairs there seems no more probable suggestion 
than their connection with the march of a small Eoman 
force into the further West, by whom the earthworks at 
Tregaer and Bosence were occupied. Such commemorative 
pillars were frequently erected by or for these joint rulers. 

Roman Stations in Devon, 

Two sure historic links, and only two, connect Eome and 
Devon — Ptolemy and the Antonine Itinerary. Indeed, 
Ptolemy alone gives an uncertain sound. He simply men- 
tions names which the author of the Itinerary sweeps into 
the Eoman net. This document is anonymous, and its date 
is disputed; but it was probably written in the reign of 
Hadrian or of Severus, either early in the second century 
or in the opening of the third. The point is only important 
to us in its bearing on the date of the Eoman occupation of 
Devon, for whenever the Itinerary was written Exeter was 
in Eoman hands. It names Isca Dumnuniorum as a Eoman 
station, with Moridunum preceding; and though sundry 
attempts have been made to prove that Isca of the Dun- 
monii (the Eomans added the inflective a to the original 
uisq) is not Exeter (in other words, that Isca is not Isca, or 

' Vide Note F : Homans in ComvxilU 
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that Dunmonian Isca lay outside Dunmonian territory), they 
may be dismissed with briefest note. The last attempt in 
this direction — that of Mr. Gordon Hills — was conclusively 
answered by our late lamented member, Mr. J. B, Davidson. 

Isca Dumnuniorum occurs in both the 12th and 15th 
Iters. In the 15th, which covers the route from Silchester 
to Exeter, we have : Calleva — 15 miles — ^Vindomi — 21 miles 
Venta Belgarum — 11 miles — Brige — 8 miles — Sorbioduni — - 
12 miles — Vindogladia — 8 miles — Dumonovaria — 36 miles — 
Muriduno — 15 miles — Isca Dumnuniorum. Some of these 
distances will not work out for the modem sites identified 
with the places named ; but the document is obviously very 
defective, and the distances between Durnonovaria (Dor- 
chester), Moridunum (whichever of the chief claimants to 
that disputed station we take), and Exeter, are as exact as 
could be reasonably desired. 

The 12th Iter gives the same stations from Calleva to 
Isca Dumnuniorum (save that the distance between Brige 
and Sorbiodunum appears as nine miles instead of eight), 
and then continues: Leucaro, Nido, Bomio, Iscae Leg. II. 
Augusta, Burrio, Gobannio, Magnis, Bravinnio, Viroconio. 
Isca Augusta is accepted as Caerleon-on-Usk = Isca Silurum ; 
and it is generally thought that some confusion has arisen in 
this Iter by reason of the two Iscas.* Bishop Clifford, 
however, held that this 12th Iter described a circuitous 
route from Silchester by Exeter to Caerleon and on to 
Wroxeter, and carried the road between the two Iscas 
through Somerset, suggesting Hembury as Leucarus. 

Moridunum, 

Whether Bishop Clifford's view of the route be taken or 
not (and I am afraid the hypothesis will hardly stand the test 
of enquiry), Hembury is one of the claimants for the site of 
Moridunum, and, as I think, the strongest. In early days 
Hembury Fort was a place of enormous strength, and 
Honiton not improbably now represents the elder com- 
munity. Sarum is not the only ancient town which for 
greater convenience stepped from the hill into the valley. 
Eeading Moridunum in Keltic form as Mor-y-dun, and taking 
Mor to mean the " sea," Moridunum was placed by most of 
the early antiquaries at Seaton — Bennet, Borlase, Camden, 
Gale, Hoare, Musgrave, Salmon, and Stukeley, agreeing in 

* Ptolemy muddles them still worse. Have the two blunders some common 
origin? 
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that view. Further, we have had Eggardun, near Dorchester, 
Horsley ; Topsham, Baxter ; Dumpdon, Heineken ; Honitoh, 
J. B. Davidson ; Salcombe Eegis ; and High Peak, Sidmouth. 
One of the first to suggest Hembury (where an iron lar 
was once found) was Mr. J. Davidson ; and Mr. P. 0. 
Hutchinson agreeing in that view, expanded it at our 
Crediton meeting by regarding the station as represented 
by the two-mile long promontory from Hembury Fort to 
Bushy Knap inclusive. In truth there was never anything 
to commend Seaton save the idea that Mor meant "sea." 
The analogies are all in favour of an inland' site, and as 
Maur-y-dun is quite legitimately read the " great hill fort," 
etymology favours Hembury as strongly as Seaton. Moreover, 
it was long since shown that Morden actually survives as a 
manorial name near Hembury: but all we really know is, 
that this station lay between Durnonovaria and Isca, and 
that the traveller reached it fifteen miles before he came to 
Exeter. 

Here the Peutingerian Table does not help us. At first 
hand a good fourth-century authority for Isca, it is silent as 
to Moridunum. It shows, however, a road running west 
from Exeter, and a certain Eidumo thereon at fifteen miles 
distance ; and it has been supposed that by this Moridunum 
is meant. But the character of the map can best be judged 
from the reproduction. 

Isca, 

We return therefore to the Antonine Itinerary, Its special 
value for us is not merely the identification of Exeter as a 
Eoman station, but the clear indication afforded that the 
city was not only in Eoman hands, but had been held long 
enough to have fallen into place as part of the great Eoman 
governmental scheme. Hence, although Vespasian as general 
was not concerned, Exeter must have been occupied by the 
Eomans somewhere between the middle of the first century, 
A.D., and the date of the Itinerary — probably within fifty 
years of Vespasian, certainly within a hundred and fifty. It 
may indeed have been settled under Agricola. And 
assuredly no danger could have been apprehended from 
the Dunmonian quarter, when Hadrian was devoting all his 
energies to wall-building and fighting in the North.^ 

We know nothing of Exeter before its Eoman days. We 
assume that it had a British origin, but the assumption is 
inferential. No traces of Keltic occupation are recorded; 

^ Vide Note C : Roman Remains in Exeter, 
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and for all that we have to the contrary, the city might 
be as purely of Eoman foundation as it is of Eoman plan. 
But the position was important. It was served by the tidal 
headway of the Exe. It commanded the ford carrying the 
great western road across that river — call it the Fosseway, 
Ikenild, or what you will. The presence of Eastern coins 
much older than the Eoman intercourse cannot be dismissed 
as casual or unimportant.® The existence of a British 
Exeter is therefore a necessary article of historic faith. 
Still it could hardly have ranked with such great tribal 
strongholds as Hembury, or Cadbury, or Clovelly Dikes. 
The area of Eoman Exeter indeed is some 100 acres; but 
this is far beyond the size of any local British settlement; 
and the configuration of the ground suggests that Keltic 
Exeter was much smaller. At best it could only have 
stood in the second rank of Dunmonian towns. The physical 
features of the site have been modified. A bold peninsular 
ridge dominated the marshes along the river, rising on the 
north-east into the volcanic hill of Eougemont. Here then 
stood the British strength, commanding, like a mediaeval 
castle, the road sweeping by its flank. Under the Eomans 
the town overflowed from the hill to the peninsula; the 
road became the main thoroughfare of the city ; and Exeter 
in most literal phrase " the gateway of the West." 

From Eoman days, then, the real importance of Exeter 
springs. The Eoman city, replacing the British fort, was 
the final westward outpost of Eoman civilization. Perchance 
for a while the two stood side by side ; as in later times tlie 
city had both its Keltic and its Saxon quarters. Some may 
see indication of this in the association by Ptolemy of Isca 
Dunmoniorum and the station of the Second Augustan Legion, 
to which he gives the same longitude, and a latitude diflfering 

• One of the most important features of the discovery of " Phoenician and 
Greek coins" at Exeter was the depth at which they were found — even 
helow the line of the so-called Ikenild. Captain Shortt saw as many as four- 
teen or fifteen copper coins of the Ptolemies dug up from a depth of twentr 
feet — and mentions eight of Ptolemy Soter. The chief discovery of Greek 
coins in Exeter was in 1810, in making the sewer between Fore Street, Broad- 
gate, and North Lane. Coins of the Ptolemies and Syria were largely asso- 
ciated with Imperial Greek and many bezants of the Lower Empire. Kindred 
association has been noted near Broadgate, as in 1823. And in 1838 a hoard 
of Greek and Egyptian coins was found in a field at Poltimore, in a locality 
similarly productive on other occasions. Still the manner in which these 
Egyptian coins are grouped with others of far later date makes it unsafe to 
rely too much upon them as contemporary commercial evidence. Coins 
sometimes remain current for centuries ; and even in the present day a hoard 
of small late Roman have been circulated in the village where they were found 
as farthings 1 
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by ten minutes only. But these ten minutes are ten too 
much; and since it is abundantly clear that the Second 
Legion occupied the Silurian Isca we may dismiss the sugges- 
tion without more ado. The fifth-century Eoman army list 
known as the Notitia, ignores Dunmonia; and there is no 
historical evidence of the presence of a garrison at all. 

The walls apart, indeed, the Eoman relics found at Exeter 
are singularly barren of warlike features. Quiet occupation 
seems indicated by the remains of buildings, by the traces 
of interments, by the enormous heaps of potsherds, by the 
exceptional finds of coins. Commercial aspects are far 
more prominent than military. The Exe seems in some 
way to have been treated as the Dunmonian boundary ; 
and Exeter to have played the double part of a frontier 
outpost and a fiscal centre. The full tide of traffic to and 
from the West, with its tin mines, flowed through the city 
gates along the accustomed road. Customs authority could 
be exercised, and tribute levied, with the greatest ease. 
Under such conditions wider commercial importance would 
necessarily develop. Thus were the foundations laid of 
the business activity which has never since deserted the 
capital of the West. Capacity for defence dictated the sites 
of the older British towns. Exeter, strong by nature, 
stronger still in its artificial ramparts, haunted by traders 
from all parts of the civilized world, became a great em- 
porium ; and has never lost this character. 

There is just one other ray of historic light. It comes 
from what might seem an unlikely source — one of the con- 
troversial works of Tertullian (adv, Judceus). 

" Et Britannorum, inacessa Romanis loca, Christo vero subdita.*' 

In the opening years, therefore, of the third century there 
were parts of Britain, not under Roman rule, where Christ 
was truly followed. This was not true of the really barbarous 
regions of the North. But there is no part of the island to 
which we can more fairly apply the statement than Dunmonia. 
It is difficult, indeed, to see what other meaning the sentence 
could have, though probably Wales might be included in the 
category. 

Contemporary Record, which Record alone is truly authori- 
tative, finally deserts us here. Further authentic information 
touching Roman Devon must be gathered only from Material 
Vestiges. We may group these under three heads, (a) 
Traces of Residence, (b) Traces of Communication, (c) 
Traces of Art and Industry. 
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Traces of Roman Residence. 

The first head has been already dealt with to cover Isca 
and Moridunum, and the villas of Holcombe and Hanna- 
ditches. Probable evidence of Boman settlement was 
aflforded also by the discovery, in 1882, at Stonehouse, of 
a little cemetery, presumably of Eoman origin. And that 
— the so-called "camps" excepted — practically exhausts 
this branch of our subject. Upon " camps " firsts and 
"roads" second, the most headstrong guessworks touching 
Eoman Devon have been reared. 

I have said aforetime that no antiquarian error has caused 
more mischief, than the unfounded belief that the vast 
majority of ancient earthworks were ever "camps" in the 
modem acceptation of that term. If we begin our enquiry 
by mistaking towns for fortifications, the further we go the 
wider from the mark we get. " Defence not defiance " might 
have been the motto of the tribes who crowned our heights 
with ditch and rampart, well-nigh as truly as of the modern 
volunteers. Their cities, set on hills, could not be hid. The 
need of protection in a country thickly inhabited by rival 
peoples was ever present. The rampart was as necessary as 
the house. But its main purpose after all was less fighting 
than living; and although great central strongholds were 
provided against times of set conflict, the number and dis- 
posal of the so-called " camps " are not tokens of the severity 
of a campaign, but of the extent and industry of settled in- 
habitancy. As links in the chain of proof, even at the cost 
of some repetition, take Maiden Castle, Old Sarum, Exeter. 
Maiden Castle, replaced by Eoman Dorchester, has no history 
— nothing but its bounding cincture. Old Sarum invests its 
giant ramparts with the memory of the day when the city 
left their guardianship, and descended into the plain« 
Deserted, it is not forgotten; nor are its ancient features 
wholly lost. But Keltic Exeter was neither replaced by the 
Eoman nor abandoned in the early Middle Ages, and the 
changes wrought by centuries of occupation have well-nigh 
obliterated all traces of relationship to its kin. 

Most of these ancient sites have been long deserted ; but 
many a parish, or village, or hamlet yet continues, directly or 
indirectly, from these grass-grown mounds. Without ques- 
tion, for example, the Skrinkhills is the parent of Tiverton. 
We read this in the names of parishes — as Ashbury, Bigbury, 
Berry Pomeroy, Berry Narbor, Broadhembury, Burrington, 
Clannaborough, Cookbury, Kentisbury, Modbury, Payhembury, 
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Roborough, Thombury, TJgborough, Wembury, Wolborough. 
Or in manors, villages, hamlets, and farms — as Balbury 
(Lydford), Battisborough (Holbeton), Berry (Shebbear), Black- 
borough (two — ^BradninchandKentisbere), Borough (Northam), 
Burraton (Bishops Clist), Burrington (Pennycross), Burrow 
(Bratton Clovelly), Burrows (Monkokehampton), Halsbury 
(two — Burrington and Parkham), Horsborough and Sher- 
borough (Morthoe), Jedborough (Hemyock), Kennbury 
Exminster), Kinterbury (St. Budeaux), Mambury (East 
Putford), Maynbergh (High week), Thombury (Egg Buckland), 
Okenbury (Eingmore),Puttsborough (Georgeham),Sadborough 
(Thorncombe),Sherborough (Sutcombe), Wickaborough (Berry 
Pomeroy), Whitborough (Kingskerswill), Wibbery (Alver- 
discott), Yardbury (Colyton). Nearly fifty of the manors 
named in Domesday give " bury " proof of continuing some 
Keltic or SaxoD " strength." 

There are existing remains in Devon of some two hundred 
of these ancient earthworks (Mr. J. Davidson mentions more 
than thirty within twenty-five miles of Axminster alone), 
with evidence in name or record of Digh as many more. 
And just as in modern days we raDge from the tiny hamlet 
to the spreading city, so these, their old-time predecessors, 
vary in size from the eighth of an acre to eighty acres and 
above. Of one hundred and twenty tested a third had an 
area of one acre and under only ; another fourth had between 
one and two acres ; a further sixth ranged between two acres 
and five. Only a fourth were over five acres ; and but half 
of these were over ten. The skill with which some were 
fortified is very remarkable ; and has again and again excited 
the admiration of modern military engineers.^ 

The number, size, and structure of these earthworks do 
not point, then, to barbarism, but to civilization. But 
there is not one in the county to which a Roman origin can 
unhesitatingly be assigned. Polwhele had a glimpse of this 
when he argued from the paucity of Roman evidence that the 
Dunmonii had surrendered without any considerable resist- 
ance. The few earthworks that have been counted Roman 
have superiority over their kin neither in size nor plan. 
Quite the contrary. Clovelly Dikes, or the "Dichens," covers 
twenty acres of ground; has a triple rampart fifteen to 
twenty-five feet high ; ditches rauging from twenty to forty 
paces wide; and exterior defences. There is not the slightest 
authority for giving this great work to the Romans ; and 
no western " camp " that can with any shadow of argument 

' Vide Note E: Earthworks, 
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be claimed for them is worthy for a moment to be named 
with it. 

There are indeed sundry earthworks in Devon which have 
been regarded as Boman because of their rectangular or 
assumed rectangular form — notably at Bishops Nympton, 
Buckland Brewer, Countisbury, Eggesford, North Molton, 
and Bradbury (North Lew). But only two of these have 
any real claim to such regularity of outline — ^Eggesford and 
Bradbury; and the most important of the series — Countis- 
bury — ^has no claim at all. At Eggesford the situation is 
dead against the Eoman hypothesis, and the enclosure may 
well be of much later date. Bradbury is distinctly rect- 
angular, but has only one entrance instead of the usual 
Eoman four ; and no definite Eoman relics have been found 
there. The occurrence in the vicinity of such names as 
Chester Moor, Scob Chester, and Wick Chester does indeed 
seem to give strong countenance to the Eoman hypothesis ; 
but even so the work is no more than an exploring expedi- 
tion might readily have raised en route. 

Chester, or its variants caster and cester, in place-names, is 
indeed generally held to indicate a Eoman origin, and is the 
commonest of our Eoman test words. But all we can really 
predicate with certainty concerning it is, that it comes from 
the Latin castra, and that it was applied by the Saxons to 
certain non-Saxon earthworks. It does not occur in the 
Eoman names of Eomano-British towns or cities ; and was 
probably introduced into the language through ecclesiastical 
influence. No doubt it frequently indicates a Eoman site; 
but it is further used in a far wider sense to include ordinary 
enclosures of quite other than Eoman type. Thus in some 
parts of Scotland "circular fortifications" are called chesters ; 
and the term is also appUed in southern Scotland, singly or 
in combination, to farm places and the like. In Gaelic it is 
used as the mere equivalent of " camp." ^ Such a use would 
be very uncommon with us ; but then we have no clue to the 
period when these rural Devonian chesters received their 
names; and there is not only the possibility, but a strong 
probability, that the usage of the South of Scotland, and 
I may add of the North of England, has somehow got 
transplanted to the West. We have distinct traces of 
northern influence in such place-names as Fingle Bridge and 
Becky Falls ; and we need feel no surprise therefore at the 
appearance of the northern application of Chester. Add to 
this the chance of the Bradbury enclosure being of much 

8 Confer Jamieson*s Scottish* Dictionary. 
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later origin, and even of other than warlike purposes, and 
the case for its Eoman origin is by no means conclusive. 
The most liberal verdict must be, " not proven." 

The impress of the Eoman is far more plainly seen in 
traces of his presence or occupation in such undoubted 
British towns as Berry Head, Cadbury, Hembury, and 
Milber Down. 

If we could confidingly accept all that we are told, Berry 
Head, next to Exeter and Moridunum, must have been the 
chief centre of Eoman influence in Devon. Large quantities 
of Eoman coins are said to have been found there early 
in the last century; and abundant remains of Eoman 
masonry are stated to have been demolished in the opening 
years of the present to make way for the modern rampart. 
Unfortunately nothing can be traced of the coins ; and the 
existence of Eoman masonry — teste the enquiries of Mr. 
Henry WooUcombe — clearly springs from imagination, rather 
than authority. Caesar tells us that the Veneti were 
accustomed to place their towns on "the edge of promon- 
tories, or upon points of land that ran out into the sea." 
The Veneti and the Dunmonii were in close association.; 
and this is precisely the manner in which the so-called "cUfif 
castles" of Cornwall were formed, by ramparts cutting oflf 
the seaward ends of headlands. Such a rampart crossed 
Berry Head long before the advent of the Eomans: and 
there is no reason for suggesting that they had anything 
to do with a reconstruction ; or that the modem general who, 
calling the old vallum Eoman, made it so, possessed the 
slightest antiquarian qualifications. Mr. Henry WooUcombe 
was of a different opinion ; and the Eev. Mr. Lyte, who had 
firm faith in the Eoman idea, was only able to advance scant 
evidence in support. Still, while we cannot admit that 
Berry Head was in any real sense a Eoman settlement, it 
has afiforded undoubted proof of Eoman presence. 

The finds at Cadbury, assuming that the results enumerated 
were Eoman, do not necessarily carry us beyond peace- 
ful intercourse. Seeing, however, that bronze celts were 
customarily classed as Eoman a century since, in the 
absence of the articles a slightly sceptical attitude may be 
pardoned. 

Here is clearly the place to note an ingenious hypothesis 
by Dr. Hurly Pring. Could it be established, the Eoman 
origin of most of our older towns would be proven. The 
fallacy lies in the assumption — near of kin to that with 
which we have next to deal — that pre-Eoman Britons were 
• VOL. xxin. E 
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Tinacquainted with gates. Yet, as we have seen, they had 
magnificent town walls ! 

The suggestion occurs in Dr. Pring's paper on "The 
Ancient Name and Ofl&ce of Port-reeve." Accepting the 
view of Professor Stubbs, " that the word port in port-reeve is 
the Latin porta [not partus] where the markets are held," Dr. 
Pring argues, 

"that in most, if not all, of the cities or towns in which the 
ancient office of Port-reeve ... is found to exist, there also, at a 
very early period, must have existed a wall, dyke of earth, 
stockade, or circumvallation of some kind, and also gates " ; 

adding further that there are many towns which 

" may not be able to boast a Eoman name, or even bear the Eoman 
stamp of Chester or caster, and yet by their possession of the name 
of Fort-reeve the important fact must be held to be established 
that they had a Roman existence." 

Ancient Hoods. 

We pass on to our next section. 
. The second most fruitful source of pseudo-Romanism is the 
belief that the ancient use of the word " street " implied the 
existence of a Roman way. This sprang from the twin 
assumption that the Anglo-Saxons always used the word to 
mean a paved road ; and that paving was beyond the powers 
or desires of Teuton or Kelt. We must, however, in any 
case have more than the mere existence of the "word" to 
sustain such a fabric; for the Saxons called a main road a 
street, quite apart from its origin or construction, as Watling 
Street, and Ermin Street, and Akeman Street, attest Nay, 
they applied the term to the Milky Way!* All that the 
use of the word by them indicates is importance or anti- 
quity. And it is curious to note, that while no road in the 
kingdom bespoke more trouble or care than the Fosseway, 
that great road is not called a street, although Stratton- 
on-Fosse is found. 

Some antiquaries have even treated "way" as a Roman 
test word. Yet there is proof that paving was practised by 
both British and Continental Kelts; and raised causeways 
through marshes were known among both Gauls and 
Germans. Sir R. Colt Hoare, in Wiltshire, traced many 
ancient paved roads directly into British villages; and the 
central trackway on Dartmoor, the continuation of the 

^ So in the Middle Ages, and largely now, by a street is simply meant a 
road bounded by houses — paving being a non-essential element. 
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western high road from Somerset towards the Land's End, 
is formed with considerable skill. Mr. R Burnard, who has 
followed it some eighteen miles, has described it as ten feet 
wide, and in its most perfect portion consisting of a bed of 
stones two to two and a half feet deep.^ There has never 
been the faintest suggestion that the Bomans had aught to 
do with this. 

So Mr. C. W. Dymond, F.S.A., in a paper on the Abbots 
Way at Glastonbury, a wooden corduroy road of high 
antiquity, now buried in the marshes, sustains the theory of 
the pre-Eoman embankment of the Somersetshire levels,^ 
and brings cogent argument in proof. Folk who could 
embank a marsh could form a road; and folk who could 
carry on mining operations were competent for either. 

I need hardly stay to point out that if the occurrence of 
"street" in a place-name is to be pressed into this service the 
antiquity of its use must be proven. If it cannot be carried 
back before the Conquest it is worthless for such a purpose. 
Some antiquaries almost seem to assume that the word has 
been obsolete ever since ; or at least such an assumption is 
necessary to make their arguments hold water. 

Two very ancient roads entered Devon from the eastward. 
There was the coast road, which the Eomans used as their 
route between Durnonovaria and Isca Dunmoniorum, vid 
Moridunum, and which somehow, from the antiquaries of the 
pre-scientific school, got the name of the Ikenild, without, as 
Mr. R. W. Cotton has shown, the slightest justification. And 
there was the main line of the Fosseway, joining the other 
from Somersetshire, somewhere near Moridunum. The united 
road passed through Exeter, continued in a direct line over 
Haldon to the ford of the Teign near Chudleigh, crossed 
Dartmoor as the Great Central Trackway to the vicinity of 
Tavistock, took the lowest ford on the Tamar, probably at or 
near Tamara, and finally passed along the b£U3kbone of Corn- 
wall to Mounts Bay. 

There were several minor roads. Some branched from 
Exeter, others traversed the northern and the southern 
regions of the county. Unquestionably there was also a 
northern route into Cornwall; and there must have been 
a southern, crossing the Tamar at what is now Saltash 
Passage. But in these early days ferries were avoided 
whenever possible, and main lines of traffic ran by fords. 

^ Trans, Dev. Assoc, xxi. 431-6. 

' So there was reclamation from the sea long before the Romans came, in 
Kent. 

E 2 
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This is one of the reasons why the older towns on navigable 
rivers are so rarely seated near their mouths, €Uid so 
commonly, as at Exeter and Totnes and Chudleigh, at the 
chief fording -place towards the estuary. The material 
means of communication must have been adequate to the 
special needs and groupings of the centres of population. 
Towns and roads of some sort are necessary correlatives. 

Several of the ancient roads of Devon were well marked, 
especially on the Fosseway route. There was Marwood's 
Causeway in Yarcombe, a quarter of a mile long, crossing 
a flat, boggy part of the hill. There was a causeway at 
Street, in Rockbeare. Alphington Causeway, from the ford 
of the Exe, was another important work; and about the 
middle of the last century it was remarked of the continua- 
tion through Kenn : 

" Not bolder remains in the kingdom of such ways exist than 
from the passage over the Exe through Kennford to Newton. It 
appears with a high crest most part of the way." 

Near Totnes an ancient road was raised, and partly paved; 
and there was a paved road between Clovelly Dikes and 
Clovelly Glen. 

That Eoman travellers used such ancient ways is certain ; 
but with one exception, to be dealt with presently, no road, 
either in Devon or in Cornwall, shows the slightest trace of 
Eoman handiwork. These roads were originally claimed as 
Roman by the enthusiastic antiquaries of the last century ; 
mainly, as we have seen, because the Britons were held too 
barbarous to have invented them : and Roman in the popular 
view they have remained. If the Britons could not make 
them, the Romans were the inevitable alternativa Dr. 
Borlase made up his mind that Stratton meant " Street-town," 
and that a " street-town " must be on a Roman road. So he 
mounted Stratton church tower to look for this Roman road, 
and presently saw three ! Unluckily we cannot be content 
to gaze through eyes of faith like his. 

Stratton indeed has been the sheet-anchor of the Cornish 
Romists from the days of Carew down.^ There has rarely 
been a more signal example of misplaced confidence; for 
Stratton is merely a corruption of an earlier nama It 
occurs in Domesday as Stratone, which might serve ; but we 
find it nigh two centuries earlier in quite another form — ^in 
Aelfred's will, wherein he leaves to Eadweard land at Straet- 
naet, in Triconshire; Straetnaet being Stratton, and Triconshire 

' Survey of Comwally 117. 
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the current Saxon name for Cornwall, which partially survives 
yet in the Hundred of Trigg and the Deaneries of Trigg 
Major and Trigg Minor. 

These spurious etymologies are most misleading. Another 
antiquary claimed the " Eomansleigh ridge " as the line of a 
Eoman road, simply on the score of its prefix. It was a 
simple bull. This "Eoman" is an Irish-Cornish bishop = 
Eumon, patron saint of Eomansleigh parish. 

Fosse* again has been pressed into the service ; but fosse, 
as the dialectic vossy is applied to causeways elsewhere, 
which no one has dreamt of calling Eoman ; as, for example, 
the raised tidal road across the creek at Newton Ferrers, 
which has no other name than " the Voss." 

Such are the flimsy warp and woof whereof the Devon- 
Eoman road fabric has been woven. But we must not be 
too hard on the elder antiquaries. Even in the present day 
we are told, on high authority, to regard the stele erected in 
honour of Constantine at St. Hilary, in Cornwall, as a Eoman 
milestone, though it gives neither name of place nor distance. 
The proof seems to work out thus: The stone must be a 
Eoman milestone, because it lies near a Eoman road. The 
road must be a Eoman road, because it runs near a Eoman 
milestone. Q.E.D. 

Now while the Eomans, as a rule, greatly improved the 
old British roads used by them, and opened new routes to 
suit their needs, here in the West they seem to have been 
mainly content with the trackways found ready to hand. 
The relations of the Fosseway and the so-called Ikenild, 
and their branches, to the sites of ancient earthworks, show 
their pre-Eoman origin. Nor can we be absolutely sure 
that we have Eoman improvements in " Marwood's Cause- 
way," the Alphington Causeway, and their kin. Works of 
this kind were frequently undertaken as acts of mediaeval 
piety, and short of record or of clear structural proof, some 
Toom for doubt must always remain. 

There seems, however, indisputable evidence of Eoman 
road-making in Devon at one point — the only work of a 
permanent character which can be definitely assigned to the 
Eomans west of Exeter. 

Teign Bridge was rebuilt in 1815, and Mr. P. T. Taylor 
contributed to the proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries^ 
an account of certain discoveries then made. The bridge 

* ReaUy a ditch or trench, but used in the same double sense as dyke, . It 
occurs in Welsh, Gaelic, Erse, and Armoric. 

* ArchcBologiaf xix. 308. 
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removed was a rough two-arched structure of grey lime- 
stone. This had been partially built on the springs of a 
five-arched bridge of red sandstone, of excellent workman- 
ship. Below the first and third arches of the red bridge 
rhomboidal frames of oak were discovered bedded in loose 
stones and gravel These Mr. Taylor regarded as the basis 
of an earlier wooden bridge. Finally, underneath this frame- 
work, at the third arch, were the piers of a fourth bridge of 
fine white freestone, ashler-laid, standing on wooden plat- 
forms. Mr. Taylor held that the grey limestone bridge was 
sixteenth-century work, the red sandstone bridge thirteenth- 
century, the wooden bridge as old as the Conquest, the 
white freestone bridge Eoman. 

Dealing with these facts at the Newton Abbot meeting of 
the Association Mr. J. B. Davidson^ inclined to give the grey 
limestone bridge to the seventeenth century ; was enabled by 
the aid of Bishop Lacy's registers to assign the red sandstone 
bridge its proper date of 1434 ; and produced strong evidence 
that the wooden bridge was built about 1084 — the Hundred, 
which in 1085-6 was mentioned as Tanebridge, being called 
Taintona in 1083-4. He accepted the Eoman origin of the 
white freestone structure, for he suggested that the older 
route from Exeter over Haldon by Chudleigh was taken 
because " the site of Chudleigh Bridge was then just above 
the. head of the tide-flow of the river Teign"; and that 
when this was found inconvenient, the deposits in the valley 
having accumulated and forced the sea back, 

" the Eoman engineers thought it worth while to efTect a lower 
crossing over the Teign, and thus amongst other things get a 
shorter route to Totnes." 

At the same meeting of the Association Mr. E. W. Cotton 
considered the point in his paper on *' Some Ancient Eoads 
in South Devon," ^ and held that both the timber framework 
and the white freestone piers were Eoman — " a timber frame- 
work on stone piers," being " really the most common form 
of the Eoman bridge." If so, the change of name indicated 
by Mr. Davidson might point to a repair which had brought 
the dilapidated structure into use again. 

Whatever the exact detail of the explanation, we find 
that there was a bridge at Teignbridge when Domesday 
was compiled, to which it is more easy to give a Eoman 
origin than any other. Moreover, this earliest bridge was 
led up to by a paved causeway ten to twelve feet wide ; and 

• Tram, Dev, Assoc, xvi. 444-452. » Ibid, xvL 453-79. 
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we further have the authority of Mr. Taylor that about the 
year 1812 a widening of the modem causeway revealed 
pavements and traces of old buildings in every direction. 

We can only speculate as to when this work was done; 
but we may well believe it to have been far on in the 
Eoman occupation, when a more convenient access to the 
southern parts of Devon than the mountain road across 
Dartmoor afforded was desired. It looks much more like 
the improvement of an old route than the formation of an 
absolutely new one, cutting off the detour by Chudleigh. 
The probable date in such case would be early in the fourth 
century, just when the soldiers of Constantine and Licinius 
seem to have made their march into Cornwall. Mr. E. W. 
Cotton sums up thus : 

" On the whole it may be considered to be not improbable that 
Teignbridge was the farthest point to which the Komans had com- 
pleted their strictly military way in this direction ; because to this 
point the road from Exeter had, so far as may be determined from 
the remains, the characteristic rigid and decided aspect of the roads 
over which the legionaries were accustomed to march. . . . Beyond 
the valley of the Teign the road unmistakeably takes a different 
character, and is less pronounced. The Eoman engineers may have 
been baffled by the natjare of the country, which is not likely; but 
the road follows the devious winding and irregular course, which 
is more characteristic of a British trackway, as if it were an adap- 
tation of such an earlier way rather for commercial than for 
military traffic." 

Objects of Roman Art and IndvMry, 

This brings us to our third and last head of material 
evidence — objects of Eoman art and industry. These are 
chiefly coins. 

The testimony of coins needs cautious handling. In the 
vast majority of cases we cannot be sure of the date of their 
deposit. Lacking this mere casual occurrence has no historic 
value. The coin may or may not have lain where it is found 
from Eoman times.. It may or may not have dropped from 
Eoman hands. In many parts of Africa and Asia there are 
European productions which no Europeans ever carried 
thither. We may be perfectly sure that many Eoman coins 
passed into British custody, and that some must have found 
their way by this means to their long resting-places. With 
hoards the case is different. And the cumulative evidence 
of individual finds in one locality may take rank as positive 
proof. Most of the discoveries of Eoman coins in Devon 
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come under one of these two heads. Still we are bound to 
encourage a spirit of wholesome scepticism. Nor must we 
forget that, even if fully authenticated, the simple occurrence 
of coins is merely evidence of presence, not of occupation. 
For a practical folk no people ever developed the faculty of 
losing money like the Eomans. They seem hardly to have 
taken a walk without dropping some of their loose cash. In 
all probability there has been no single year since the 
Eomans left that Eoman coins have not been found at Exeter ; 
and even yet the chances are that a pit could not be dug six 
feet deep near the centre of that city without gleaning some 
such pecuniary reward. 

The need of caution will be further recognised when it is 
seen that, outside Exeter, there are not a dozen places in 
Devon yielding Eoman vestigia other than coins. Moreover, 
we must bear in mind that some unintentional dispersion of 
money is inevitable round every civilised centre of industry 
and traffic; and that no reasonable hypotheses of the con- 
dition of Dunmonia during the Eoman era could exclude 
the circulation of Eoman currency in native hands. 

There must have been many unrecorded discoveries of 
Eoman coins in the county ; but it is significant that those 
which are known group themselves distinctively in special 
spots and districts. Thus, to the east of Exeter, among the 
hill-forts of the Dorset border, in seaside towns like Seaton 
and Sidmouth and Lympstone, and at various points near the 
line of the great western road, coins have been found in 
some score of localities. They likewise occur on and near 
the continuation of this road, as at Kenton, Haldon, Hennock, 
Bovey, Ilsington, and Ashburton, with one find on the west 
of Dartmoor at Whitchurch. We get them sparingly and 
casually, save at Kingskerswell (possibly Berry Head), between 
this line and the coast at Teignmouth, Torquay, and Paignton. 
In and about Plymouth they have been found, only once in 
quantity (the Compton Gififord hoard), in some dozen places. 
But throughout the whole of the South Hams we have merely a 
small cluster at Bigbury, and a stray example at North Huish. 
We trace them up the Exe Valley, at Cadbury, Bickleigh, 
Tiverton, Bampton, and eastward over the Somerset border, to 
a hoard at Wiveliscombe. They occur in the valley of the 
Greedy at Crediton, Poughill, Woolfardisworthy, Morchard 
Bishop, further north at East Worlington, and further west at 
South Tawton. Here and there they range from Somerset 
over the Devon Exmoor, with a stray example of the later 
emperors as at Instow and Bideford. 
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And this is the whole story. The west of the county is 
barren ; the north and centre nearly barren : the eastern and 
southern coasts, and their back country, with the valleys of 
their leading rivers — the Exe and Creedy and Teign and 
Bovey — have all but a monopoly. 

Another point not without meaning is the method of 
association. As a rule the groups represent chiefly the earlier 
or the later emperors. Only here and there, as at Exeter, 
does one period run into the other, and suggest continuity of 
evidence or intercourse. Eeasoning on such lines must be 
tentative. Coins, as a rule, circulate long after the men and 
women whose effigies they bear have passed away. When, 
however, we get coins of the same reigns specially grouped 
together in different localities, some kindred factor does 
seem to be indicated. At least, the point has to be con- 
sidered. And so when we find, as we do find, that the great 
western hoards, whether in Devon or in Cornwall or in 
Somerset, are chiefly of the lower empire, we are bound to 
suggest that there was some common motive for this wide- 
spread contemporaneous hide and seek. The belief in the 
security of private property could not have been very firm. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which assigns the cessation 
of the Eoman rule in Britain to the year 409, says that 
in 418 

" the Romans collected all the treasures that were in Britain ; and 
some they hid in the earth, so that no one has since been able to 
find them ; and some they carried with them into Gaul.'' 

The date given is quite near enough to lead us to connect 
certain of the hoards with some such general action. 

Thus looked at, we find that the coins of the Exe Valley 
belong chiefly to the earlier group until we reach the hoard 
at Wiveliscombe, which is of the lower empire ; that those of 
the Creedy Valley are also early ; that those of Haldon and 
southern Devon come mainly in the same category, the chief 
exceptions being the hoards of Kirigskerswell, Bigbury, and 
Compton, and the coins found at Bovey ; that the North Tawton 
find is of the lower empire ; and that the east of Devon, like 
Exeter, yields coins of all periods of the Eoman occupation, 
the hoards of Musbury following the general rule of being 
of the later group. 

There is in this, it seems to me, ample proof of intercourse 
— with Exeter as a centre — from the earliest period that can 
be assigned to the advent of the Eomans in Devon — say the 
latter part of the first century : but that when we reach the 
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fourth century we find ourselves also in the presence of 
scattered Eoman settlements, possibly, in the main, of an 
individual character, yet so far connected as to be moved by 
a common feeling of insecurity. 

Departure of the Romans. 

The departure of the Eomans from the island did not 
directly affect its material prosperity. It is instructive to 
note how Britain had grown in exterior estimation. Upon 
the failure of the abortive expedition of Caesar the island 
was regarded as not worth the trouble of conquest. The 
Bomans were not only pugnacious but practical. They 
hoped that Britain would be their Indies, and at first expecta- 
tion was defeated. But the resources of the country were 
soon better known. Marcianus Heracleota, who flourished 
about the end of the third century, lauds Albion in glowing 
terms. It contained thirty -three nations, fifty-nine celebrated 
towns, forty noble rivers, fourteen lofty promontories, one 
notable chersonesus, five spacious bays, three notable harbours. 

Gildas, who wrote in the sixth century, by his praises of 
the land and his censure of its inhabitants, quaintly recalls 
the lines — 

" Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile." 

" It is enriched by the mouths of two noble rivers, the Thames 
and the Severn, as it were two arms by which foreign luxuries 
were of old imported, and by other streams of less importance. 
It is famous for eight-and-twenty cities [civitatibusj, and is em- 
bellished by certain castles, with walls, towers, well-barred gates, 
and houses with threatening battlements built on high [more 
Hterally : twenty-eight cities and some castles, the high-reared 
menace of whose walls, embattled turrets, gates, and dwellings 
was fixed upon strong heights, and gathered further strength 
therefrom], and provided with all requisite instruments of defenca 
Its plains are spacious, its hills are pleasantly situated, adapted for 
superior tillage, and its mountains are admirably calculated for the 
alternate pasturage of cattle, where flowers of various colours, 
trodden by the feet of man, give it the appearance of a lovely 
picture. It is decked like a man's chosen bride, with diveis 
jewels, with lucid fountains and abundant brooks wandering over 
the snow-white sands; with transparent rivers flowing in gentle 
murmurs, and offering a sweet pledge of slumber to those who 
recline upon their banks ; whilst it is irrigated by abundant lakes, 
which pour forth cool torrents of refreshing water."^ 

^ Gildas, Giles's translation. 
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The History of uncertain date, commonly assigned to 
Nennius, enumerates, not twenty -eight cities, but thirty- 
three ; and it is curious that neither is Exeter among them 
nor any Dunmonian town, unless Cair-teim be Ptolemy's 
Tamara (? ?). The omission of Isca is very remarkable. Can 
it be possibly corrupted into " gusteint " ? 

These cities, as identified by Dr. Giles, but more than 
doubtfully to my mind in several cases, are : 



Cair ebrauc 


. York. 


„ ceint . 


. Canterbury. 


„ gurcoc 


. Anglesey (1). 


„ guorthegem 


. Unknown (Vortigem). 


„ gusteint 


. Carnarvon. 


„ guoranegon 


. Worcester. 


,, segeint 


. Silchester (elsewhere said to be Car- 




narvon, from the river Seiont). 


„ guin truis . 


. Norwich or Winwick. 


„ merdin 


. Carmarthen. 


,, peris . 


. Porchester. 


„ lion . 


. Caerleon-on-Usk. 


„ mencipit . 


. Verulam. 


„ caratauc . 


. Catterick. 


„ ceri . 


. Cirencester. 


„ gloui 


. Gloucester. 


,, luilid 


. Carlisle. 


„ grant 


. Cambridge. 


9, daun or dauri 


. Doncaster or Dorchester. 


„ britoc 


. Bristol. 


9, megiiaid . 


. Meivod. 


„ mauiguid . 


. Manchester. 


„ ligion 


. Chester. 


„ guent 


. Winchester, or Uaerwent, Mon. 


„ coUon 


. Colchester, or St. Colon [!], ComwalL 


y, londein 


. London. 


9, guorcon 


. Worren or Woran, Pembroke. 


„ lerion 


. Leicester. 


„ draithou . 


. Drayton. 


9, pensauelcoit 


. Pevensey. 


yy teim . . . 


. Teign-Grace [!]. 


„ umahc 


. Wroxeter. 


„ celemion . 


. Camalet, Somerset. 


„ loit coit 


. Lincoln. 



Dunmonia would seem to have taken the lead in the 
defence of the independence of Britain after the departure 
of the Bomans. Nennius and Gildas are the only con- 
temporary or quasi-contemporary authorities; and Nennius 
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is scant of information, while Gildas is confused. Thus 
much, however, may be made out. When Britain was left 
to itself two parties were formed. Of one Vortigern was the 
head — a pure -bred Briton, king of the Dimetae; of the 
other, according to Nennius, Ambrosius was chief, half 
Boman by the mother's side and son of the Dunmonian 
monarch — ^himself the great king among the kings of Britain. 
Gildas makes Ambrosius a member of the Soman nation, 
descended from parents " adorned with the purple." Yet he 
calls him also a son of Constantine of Dunmonia, which i& 
odd, seeing that the only direct reference of this primitive 
and melancholy father of British history to the West of 
England is the declaration with regard to oath-breach — 

''of this horrid abomiDation Constantine, the tyrannical whelp 
of the unclean lioness of Dunmonia is not ignorant." 

GeolBfrey of Monmouth again, or his authorities, makes 
Constantine, king of Britain after the departure of the 
Eomans, a brother of Aldroen, king of Armorica; marries 
Constantine to a lady descended from a noble Boman 
family ; and gives him three sons — Constans, Aurelius Am- 
brosius, and Uther Pendragon. Aurelius, elected king, defeats 
and burns Vortigern in the town of Genoreu, and with the 
aid of allies from Armorica repels the Saxons. 

But to go further would be to travel beyond my present 
purpose. The object of these later citations is served when 
they have shown that Dunmonia had not lost its nationality 
during the Eoman occupation. Obscured that nationality 
may have been, but it was never extinguished. 

General Conclusions, 

The conclusion of the whole matter, as it seems to me, is 
this : Prior to the Eoman invasion Dunmonia, understanding 
by that term Devon and Cornwall, up to the natural frontier 
formed by the marshes of the Parret and the hilly region of 
western Dorset, was one of the most highly civilised parts of 
Britain. Tin had been raised here for the manufacture 
of bronze from a time, even then, of fabulous antiquity. 
Commerce had flourished, not merely with the Continent, but 
with the East, long ere the dawn of recorded history. Inter- 
course with adventurous strangers had increased chances, 
extended knowledge, widened sympathies, elevated aims. The 
skill of the natives was not limited by such simple mining 
operations as remained unchanged in the remoter nooks of 
our moorlands within living memory. The Dunmonii had 
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learnt to work in bronze and iron with ease and taste ; they 
were able potters; they shared with their allies across the 
Channel the capacity of building better craft than formed 
the Roman fleets. 

They were a numerous as well as a cultured people — so 
numerous that herding and farming must have prospered to 
maintain the needed food supply. Fenced hamlets and 
villages were frequent among the wide-spread woodlands. 
Fortified towns dotted the hills, so great and strong that 
vast cinctures yet remain to rouse our wonder and compel 
our admiration. " Good Lord !" exclaims that sober peri- 
patetic, old Leland, as he gazes upon Camalet, 

" what deep ditches, what high walls, what precipices are here ! 
In short I look upon it as a very great wonder, both of art and 
nature." 

These centres of population were linked by well-worn 
trackways. The men who could raise such ramparts ; who 
could dam the salt-marshes of adjacent Somerset ; who could 
form stream-works, with their banks and ditches, pits and 
leats — such men were clearly able to make and maintain 
roads: nor could any people have reached thus far on the 
march of civilisation without them. (I wonder, however, 
what would be thought of our status as a civilised nation 
if we had to be judged by the shortcomings of certain 
Highway Boards.) 

In this corner of the island the Eomans found a race 
numerous and skilful, civilised, well capable in numbers and 
in natural resources of self-defence, habituated to strangers, 
profiting by commerce. That race was never conquered; 
for history is silent, and material record blank. Men who 
shared the blood of the gallant Silures would not submit 
lightly to a foreign yoke. But the Eomans did not tolerate 
the absolute independence of anybody. Hence the position 
of Dunmonia during the Roman occupation must have been 
near akin to that of a tributary state in India at the present 
day. There would be an acknowledgment of suzerainty — 
little more than nominal; a certain rendering of tribute — 
inevitable when Rome seized control of the great western 
road or roads ; such an amount of formal occupation as we 
see in the presence of a resident and his staff at the court of 
a native Hindoo prince; the occasional passage to and fro of a 
small force for some special purpose — perchance to communi- 
cate direct with the chiefs of the subordinate tribes between 
whom, from all contemporary analogy, we must assume that 
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an area so extensive as Devon and Cornwall was divided. 
Beyond this simply the periodical visit of the Boman trader 
— a welcome guest — or his constant presence in some fatvoured 
locality. And this is all, nay, more than all, that we have a 
right to predicate. Possibly there was some litUe friction in 
establishing these relations : if so it was slight and quickly 
over ; while the position taken by the Dunmonii immediately 
on the departure of the Bomans, shows that their autonomy 
could not have been seriously affected. 

Such is the picture I would sketch of Boman Devon. So 
far as its outlines are historical, or sustained by reasonable 
interpretation of attested fact, I suggest it for conaidieca- 
tion. These are its only claims to notice ; but I trust you 
will not think that either your time or my own has been 
wasted, in this efifort to delineate more clearly and more 
accurately than of old, the passing phases of one of the 
most obscure, most interesting epochs, in the history of our 
beloved Devon. 
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NOTE A.— THE CASSITEEIDES. 

To justify the conclusion adopted in the text, it is desirable to 
discuss the identity of the Cassiterides at length. The locality of 
these islands is the most important problem in the early history of 
Western Britain. If they were British the notices of this quarter of 
the country in early writers are. by comparison somewhat numerous. 

For many years it has been the accepted belief that they com- 
prised the SciUy Isles, and possibly the neighbouring parts of 
Cornwall, which, from the sea, have a very insular aspect. Eecent 
opinion has veered southward, and Mr. Elton, ^ with others, assumes 
that the Cassiterides were the islands in the neighbourhood of 
Yigo Bay and Corunna, on the north-west angle of the coast of 
Spain. Tin is found in Spain, and was raised there in early times ; 
but the Cassiterides break into notice as the chief source of that 
metal, and Cornwall and Devon have occupied that position 
throughout the historic period down to the modem developments 
in the East. 

There is grave danger, paradox as it may seem, of over-confidence 
in relying upon the obvious ; but this is no reason for rushing to 
the other extreme. If the Cassiterides were the chief source of 
ancient tin, then we must look to Western Britain for the Cassite- 
rides. If each of the ancient writers who mention the Cassiterides 
be infallible, then we have some half-dozen tin -bearing archi- 
pelagoes instead of one ; for their descriptions cannot be reconciled. 
But since we know that most of them wrote from hearsay, and 
that the geographical information of the elder world was weak, 
it is surely the wisest course to construe their statements by 
the context of physical &cts. 

The earliest traveller into these regions who has left a record is 
Pytheas. He, somewhere in the second half of the fourth century 
B.C. (c. 330), sailed from Marseilles on a commercial voyage of 
discovery. The Greek traders there wished to share the profitable 
trade which the Carthaginians carried on beyond the Straits of 
Gibraltar, especially to the Cassiterides. Fragments of the narra- 
tive of Pytheas have been preserved. These show that he did 
visit the Cassiterides, and that he came to Britain, where he spent 
some time, passing on to Thule. According, however, to Mr. 
Elton2 

*' he does not seem to have been so far as the tin districts in the West, 
and it is remarkable that he gives no hint which would lead one to 
suppose that there was any communication between them and the 
Continent." 

* Origins of English History, 16. 

* This is endorsed by Professor Rhys in his Celtic Britain, 7. 
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Yet, as I have said, Britain was undoubtedly the chief source of 
tin; while there is evidence in Cornwall that tin ore was raised 
when the land stood at least thirty feet higher than now, approxi- 
mating to the submerged forest era, a time so remote as to be 
altogether beyond historical ken. If, then, Pytheas did not reach 
these western shores he must have failed in the main object of his 
voyage. All is explained, if the earliest navigators and cosmo- 
graphers were ignorant that what they called Britain and what 
they called the Cassiterides, were parts of the same country. 

It is perfectly true that the Cassiterides are commonly treated as 
having relations with Spain rather than Britain. But this is quite 
natural, when we bear in mind that Spain was the starting-pointy 
and that the continuation of the western prolongation of Britain 
with the main island was a matter of no import£ince to those who 
were only concerned with the oversea tin trade. The Cassiterides 
are always, however, spoken of as distinct from Spain, and in a 
manner which would be misleading if applied to the mere insular 
dependencies of the Spanish coast. The direct passage to Britain 
from the Continent would be over the Channel to Kent — hundreds 
of miles away from the tin. There was nothing to call the 
Carthaginians thither, and what routes the traffic may have taken 
later on has nothing to do with our present enquiry. 

Posidonius, however, about a couple of centuries later than 
Pytheas, admittedly visited, not only Britain, but its tin-producing 
districts. He is one of the chief authorities for Diodorus Siculus, 
in whom we read that tin was dug up among the barbanans 
beyond Lusitania ("above the country of the Lusitanians "), and 
in the little islands lying off Iberia " in the ocean," thence called 
Cassiterides; while much was transported out of Britain into 
Gaul — assertions not inconsistent with the identification of the 
Scilly Isles with the Cassiterides proper, though the traces of 
ancient tin- workings there are not more prominent than upon the 
islets of Vigo Bay ; and the name may even have become a general 
term for a stanniferous island. But by this time the overland 
route was in operation. 

It is much more to the purpose that we find Pomponius Mela, 
himself a Spaniard, and therefore presumably well informed about 
the products of his country, declaring explicitly that 

" among the Kelts are several islands, all called by the single name 
of the Cassiterides, because they abound in tin.'' 

The evidence of Strabo is not less forcible ; 

" Northwards and opposite to the Artabi are the islands called Uie 
Cassiterides, situate in the high seas, somewhere about the same latitude 
as Britain." ' 

Nor is his remark without significance that Publius Grassos 
taught the voyage thither to all that were willing, "although it 
was longer than the voyage to Britain." Of course it was a longer 
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Toyage from Spain to the West of Britain for tin, than merely 
to sail across the Channel. 

So we find Poly bins associating the '* Britannic Isles and the 
working of tin," and speaking of " the gold and silver mines of 
Iberia." And Pliny describes the Cassiterides aa ^^ex adverso 
Cdtiberiae" repeated by Solinus (c. a.d. 80) as ** adversum Cdti- 
heriae lattbs" — phrases hard to strain into the Iberian ranks. 
Aethico, moreover, uses the same kind of phrase of the Britannic 
Isles as the others of the Cassiterides — ^'qua in aversa parte 
OalUarum" 

That there was a well-accustomed passage from Spain to Britain 
in the middle of the second century is proved by Aelius Aristides, 
in his mention of the great island opposite the Iberians, to which 
expeditions of all kinds went and returned at convenient seasons, 
thousands of noble and private persons frequently going over. 
Such an island could only be Britain; and, allowing the utmost 
discount for pardonable exaggeration, this evidence of direct and 
regular intercourse, which could not have been of very recent 
growth, is conclusive. 

Festus Avienus, whom Mr. Elton rather harshly caUs " a foolish 
writer," has preserved for us some details of the voyage of discovery 
of the Carthaginian Himilco. The narrative of Avienus, to use 
Professor Khys*s milder phrase, is certainly confused. Yet from this 
and other sources we do seem to gather, as it appears to me, that 
HimUco reached these parts. At least it was after visiting the 
Cassiterides that he was driven south to the Sargasso Sea. Avienus 
introduces us to the Oestrymnian Gulf and the Oestrymnian Isles, 
"rich in tin," which have been identified with the Cassiterides. 
According to him these isles were two days' sail from Hibernia in 
boats covered with hides — the still- continuing coracle — and hard 
by again was Albion.^ The Oestrymnian Isles were clearly not in 
Yigo Bay; nor is it quite easy to see why Himilco should have 
been driven so far to sea from that part of the Spanish coast ; while 
off the Lands End he would have been the sheer sport of the 
Atlantic. 

We are compelled to note how strongly the idea of the insular 

' The passage from Avienus, as translated by Kenrick in his Phoenicia 
(p. 217), runs thus : 

"Beneath this promontory spreads the vast OEstrymnian Gulf, in which 
rise out of the sea the islands CEstrymnides, scattered with wide intervals, 
rich in metals of tin and lead. The people are proud, clever, and active, and 
idl engaged in incessant cares of commerce. They furrow the wide rough 
strait, and the ocean abounding in sea monsters, with a new species of boat. 
For they know not how to frame keels with pine or maple, as others use, nor 
to construct their curved barks with fir ; but, strange to tell, they always 
equip their vessels with skins joined together, and often traverse the salt sea 
in a hide of leather. It is two days sail from here to the Sacred Island, as 
the ancients called it, which spreads a wide space of turf in the midst of the 
waters, and is inhabited by the Hibernian people. Near to this again is the 
broad island of Albion." 

VOL. xxin. F 
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character, not only of Cornwall, but of other parts of the British 
mainland, had fixed itself in the ancient topographic mind. Solinus 
■writes : 

"A stormy sea divides the Silurian island from the r^on held by the 
Dunmonian Britons" — Siluram quoque insulam ab ora quam gens 
Britanna Dunmonii tenent turbidum uretum distinguit. 

Mr. Elton suggests that the Silurian ^' island " is Wales, which 
is highly probable. Scilly, indeed, is the only possible competitor ; 
but it could hardly be said of Scilly that the inhabitants still kept 
to the ancient ways, had neither markets nor money, but traded by 
barter, and were devoted to the worship of the gods, showing great 
skill in divination. 

We may assume, however, that Scilly is the island referred to 
by Sulpicius Severus (early fifth century) in the passage : 

'^Instantius superius ab episcopis damuatium diximus in Sylinam 
insulam quae ultra Britanniam situs est deportatus.'' 

The distinction which obtains elsewhere between Britain and the 
Cassiterides, is still observed here in the statement that Scilly is 
beyond Britain. 

But whatever doubts may be held to attach to the identification 
of the Cassiterides, no one has ventured seriously to question that 
Devon and Cornwall constitute " that promontory of Britain which 
is called Belerium," described by Diodorus Siculus after Posidonius, 
the inhabitants of which were ^' very fond of strangers, and from 
their intercourse with foreign merchants civilised in their manner 
of life." We are all familiar with this testimony to the high 
character of our long -vanished predecessors. Posidonius was 
equally struck by the fashion in which the natives prepared the 
tin, " working very skilfully the earth in which it is produced." 
And then we light upon a passage which has proved more contro- 
versial even than references to the Cassiterides. Diodorus states 
that the smelted metal was taken in blocks in waggons at the ebb 
of the tide to a certain island called Iktis, where the merchants 
bought the tin of the natives, and carried it over to GrauL The 
peculiarity of this island (which, however, it shared with other 
islands between Britain and Gaul) was that it became a peninsula 
at low-water, when the tin was taken thither, and an island at 
high. " Where was Iktis ] " is the problematic sequel to " Where 
were the Cassiterides 1 " 

"Now it so happens that we have in the Cornish St Michaels 
Mount a spot that agrees in every particular with the ancient 
description of Iktis. In the words of Carew 

" Both land and island twice a day," 

it is within easy access of the chief tin -producing district of 
Western Cornwall. It is itself stanniferous. It is much nearer 
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to the tin districts of Devon than either of its chief hypothetical 
rivals, with the western continuation of the Fosseway running 
direct between the two. But the Mount has been too obvious ! 
One objection raised to its identification with Iktis has been the 
improbability of the existence of its present physical characteristics 
in Eoman or Phoenician times. Geological evidence, however, 
is clear on the other side. Koman and pre-Roman embankments 
in Somerset and Kent and elsewhere show that no appreciable 
change has taken place in the relative levels of land and sea 
on this coast within the historic era. Mr. Pengelly, F.R.B., has 
proved that, while the insulation of the Mount by subsidence 
within the period under review is quite out of the question, its 
insulation by encroachment is equally untenable. Since history 
b^an, there never was a time therefore when the Mount did not 
respond to the description of the old Greek. 

But Diodorus is not the only ancient writer who mentions Iktis, 
or Iktin,* the form in which it appears in his text. Pliny quotes 
£rom Timaeus a passage touching the island of Mictis (Mictim in 
text), undoubtedly the same. It runs fully : 

** Timaeus historicus a Britannia introrsus sex dierum navigatione 
abesse dicit insulam Mictim, in qua candidum plumbum proveniat. 
Ad eam Britannos vitilibus navigiis corio circumsutis navigare. Sunt 
qui et alius prodant, Scandiam, Dumnam, Bergos : maximamque om- 
nium Nerigon." 

Philemon Holland reads this : 

" That further within forth and six days' sail from Britain there lyeth 
the island Mictis, in which white lead [tin] groweth, and that the Britons 
do sail thither in wicker vessels, covered with leather round about and 
sowed. And thereby they do make mention of others besides, to wit 
Scandia Dumna and Bergos, and the biggest of all the rest Nerigos." 

Mr. Elton's version is that Iktis was six days' sail from Britain 
in an " inward " direction (a phrase which he confesses he does not 
understand). He then suggests that the real Iktis is the Isle of 
Thanet (which in ancient days was insulated at high water), and 
in this view Professor Ehys concurs. But if the words of 
Timaeus mean anything, surely they mean that the tin was fetched 
from, not brought to, Mictis by the Britons, and that Mictis was six 
days' saU from the part of Britain of which he was writing. By 
no process of accommodation, however Procrustean, can such 
words be made to apply to Thanet. Moreover Diodorus asserts 
that the tin was taken to Iktis in waggons at the ebb — a perfectly 

* The late Mr. Richard Edmonds regarded this as the true word. Tin in 
his view being the Phoenician name of the lAetal, and Ik being Cornish for 
port, the compound meant simply "tin port.'* Professor Rhys, however, 
declares, "There is not a scrap of evidence, linguistic or other, of the 
presence of Phoenicians in England at any time" {Celtic Britain, 47), which 
18 rather hard upon those who hold that clouted cream and cob- walls are of 
Phoenician introduction. 

F 2 
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snperflaous procedure in the case of tin brought to the island hy 
coracle. The statement of the same writer, that Belerium was 
said to be distant four days' sail from the Continent, also proves 
the existence of a direct Continental trade. 

To sum this matter up. The real solution of the problem 
appears to be this : that in the early days of the tin trade the 
connection of the tin->producing districts of Britain, whether we 
call them the Cassiterides, or Belerium, or Iktis, with Britain itself 
was not ascertained or recognised. The Britain known to Caesar was 
simply the part nearest Gaul ; and any product brought thither by 
land would naturally be thought by him to come from the interior, 
which explains his statement that tin was found inland. It would 
be quite a six days' voyage, in the frail craft of the time, ftom 
Kent to Cornwall. Coasting and land carriage probably existed 
then as now; and the trade route to Central Gaul might in- 
differently have been supplied by either. But both in Caesar's 
time and earlier the chief trade with the Cassiterides was no doubt 
direct — at first round the Spanish peninsula, and then across the 
Continent. 
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NOTE B. 
LOCALrriES OF EOMAN REMAINS IN DEVON. 

The following list gives a general summary of the parishes and 
places in which articles or remains of Eoman (or Greek) origin 
have been found in Devon. Incorrect attributions with a few 
special exceptions have so far as possible been excluded, and 
they are many; it cannot, however, be hoped that absolute 
accuracy has been attained, for some of the records date from a 
time when the Eomans had credit given them for well-nigh 
every relic of antiquity about which nothing definite was known. 
Special doubt attaches to identifications of earthworks from their 
shape only. Nearly all the heads of the discoveries made up 
to the date of his compilation were recorded by the late Mr. 
J. Davidson in his Antiquities of the County of Devon which 
date before the Norman Conquest, In a few special cases in- 
accurate identifications are noted, in order that they may be pre- 
vented from misleading. 

These notes, with the citations of original authorities in the 
text, give all the known physical facts and contemporary statements 
touching the connection of the Eomans with Devon. Whatever 
is beyond these is of inference or opinion only, and cannot claim 
any further weight. 

AMurton, — Coins of Claudius, Decius. 

Aylesbeare. — (Common, 1850) consular coin of Porcia family. 

Axminster, — Coins of Nero, Severus, elder Faustina. 

Batn/pton — Coins. 

Berry Pomeroy, — Coin of Castanea, Thessaly. 

Bickleigh, Tiverton. — Coins. 

Bideford, — (Pilhead, 1830) Coin of Vitellius Germanicus. 

Bigbury. — Denarii of Aurelius, Gallienus, Constantius, and lower 
empire. 

Bishops Morchard — (1813) Coins of Vespasian, Nerva, Trajan. 

Bovey Tracey, — (Furzeley, 1837) Coins of Valerianus, Gallienus, 
Claudius Gothicus, Postumus, Victorinus the elder. 

Broadclist. — Coins. 

Bishops Nympton. — Rectangular earthwork (? ?). 

Brent (East) — Roman cuirass said to have been dug up (1 1), 

Bnxham, — Mr. Davidson says of the earthwork on Berry Head : 

" If not originally constructed by the Romans, it was occupied by the 
troops of that nation. In it a great number of Roman coins have been 
found. The northern vallum of this camp was partly formed by Roman 
masonry ; it was eighteen feet in height, and stretched directly across the 
promontory in a direct line ; but these, like other like ancient works, have 
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been destroyed by modem fortifications. . . . Roman coins have been 
found in the cliffs. At Comber's Bottom coins of Claudius and Nero were 
dug up in 1831, and others of the former emperor at Furzeham Common, 
on the north of Lower Brixham.*'^ 

This is but partially confirmed by Mr. Henry Woollcombe's MS. 
description of "Devonian Camps.'*' He is perfectly clear that the 
original earthwork was not of Roman origin : in fact it was nothing 
more than such a cliff castle as can still be seen at Helesborough, 
Ilfracombe, and as may be found at many points in West ComwalL 
The great find of Roman coins was said to have taken place in 1730, 
but Mr. Woollcombe could trace nothing ; and the special connection of 
the Romans with the locality reallj^ rests on the Rev. Mr. Lyte's inter- 
pretation of various articles found m Ashhole Cave — including an ivoiy 
instrument, pottery, and a coin of Claudius. Mr. Lyte's hypothesis 
was that the cave was the burial place of the Roman garrison ! Mr. 
Lyte also narrated to Mr. Woollcombe a tradition that Vespasian had 
defeated the combined fleet of Gauls and Britons in Torbay. The 
mere statement of such an oral transmission of an event for eighteen 
centuries carries its own confutation. 

Buckfastleigh, — Roman cuirass said to have been dug up at Hembury 
[? ? see BrentJ. 

Buckland Brewer. — Rectangular earthwork [1] 

Cadhury, — "Cadbury camp" is said to have yielded several foreign 
rin^, one with an intaglio of green paste, a number of armillae of 
delicate and elegant workmanship, some ornamented with studs of 
gold, several styles for writing, and some other metallic fragments, the 
whole of fine bronze. This was a newspaper statement of 1848, and 
the authority on which the articles were classed as Roman does not 
appear. In 1830 Roman coins had been found on a farm near by, 
including Victorinus and Tetricus. The earthwork is not Roman. 

Gorrvpton Gifford, — In preparing for building operations on the Yinstone 
estate, a labourer dug up a jar at the foot of a hedge containing several 
hundred third brass coins of the lower empire. The bulk appear to 
have been of the elder Tetricus ; next in quantity came Victorinus, and 
there were also represented Tetricus the younger, Claudius Gk)tlucu6, 
Posturaus. 

Grediton.—Com8 of Trajan, Decius. 

Ghristow. — At Stratton, a hamlet here, a number of gold and silver 
coins were found, including a Vespasian, "with a stone sacrificial patera," 
(but ? the latter). 

Dartmoon'. — Mr. J. Davidson notes, "Mention was made in one of 
the Exeter papers in 1836, on good authority, of some Phoenician coins 
found in mines on Dartmoor, but nothing more has been learned 
respecting them." This story seems more than doubtful. A coin of 
Tiberius Constantinus (a.d. 581) was, however, dug up near Princetown 
in 1885. 

Devonport. — Coin of Probus. 

Dalwood, — Great quantity of Roman coins; they are frequent in 
East Devon. 

Eggesford, — Rectangular earthwork ; but the site is quite unsuited to 
Roman assignment, and it may be of much later date. 

1 Pp. cU, 18. 

* In the Library of the Devon and Exeter Institution. 
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Exeter, — Remains of buildings, pottery, glass, articles in bronze, and 
coins in great abundance, possibly covering every Imperial reign for the 
first four centuries of the Uhristian era. There seem only three or four 
exceptions, and probably these arise from imperfect information. See 
Note C for deteols. 

^amoor.— Coins in various places. 

Hartland, — The late Canon Eangsley speaks of the remains of a 
Boman villa on the cliffs here; but I am unacquainted with any 
authority for the statement. 

Hcddon (chiefly in connection with tumuli). — Antonia denarii, 
coins of Claudius, Antoninus Pius, Faustina the younger, Julia Maesa, 
Caracalla, Philip, Probus, Victorinus. 

Hennock, — (1837) Coins of Claudius, Valerianus, Gallienus, Postumus, 
Victorinus. / , , 

HeavUree, — Coin of Magnentius. 

Ide. — Coins of Nero, Antoninus Pius. 

Ihington, — Roman bronze fibula. So described, but many such 
articles are really Keltic. 

Instow. — (Fullingcote) Gold Theodosius. 

K&nn. — Coins of Claudius, Antoninus Pius, Caracalla, Faustina, Julia 
Maesa, Philip, Probus. 

Kingskerswill. — (March, 1839, a mile from Milber Down camp) Two 
thousand small brass coins of later emperors, including Gallienus, hia 
empress Salonina, Claudius Gothicus, Tacitus, Probus, Quintillus (very 
rare), the Tetrici, Postumus, Victorinus. Coins of the Tetrici numerous ; 
those of Victorinus also common. 

Kingsteignton, — A phallic figure, associated with coarse pottery, was 
found at a considerable depth in the alluvium at Kingsteignton some 
five and twenty years ago ; but neither it nor the pottery is Roman. 

Lympstone. — Coins. 

Membury. — (Found in 1814 in earthen vessel, beneath a heap of stones) 
Coins of Philip, Aurelius, Tacitus, Probus, Diocletian, Tetricus, 
Cornelia, Salonina. 

Modimry. — The Oentleman^s Magazine of 1846 has the following, but 
the remains are clearly not Roman : 

**At Holdyport Farm, the property of Lord Cranstonn, one mile and a 
half from Arminton, and on a. tongue of land near the embouchure of the 
Erme at Muttycombe, extensive foundations of walls of powerful masoniy 
have lately been discovered by Mr. Pearce, the intelligent tenant of the estate. 
These ruins appear to extend over fifteen acres of land, one portion of which 
is in orchard, the other plantation, and to enclose a space which is covered or 
washed by the waters of the Errae on three sides. The bases of two towers 
and the site of a gateway are traceable." 

Captain Shortt suggested this as a Roman station, or the Ravennafs 
Ardua ; misread thus for Armina I 

Norihleigh, — A number of coins, including Hadrian and Lucius Verus. 

North Lew, — Rectangular earthwork of Bradbury Castle ; also names 
of Chester Moor (S.), Scobchester (E.), Wickchester (S.E.). The "castle" 
is 230 feet by 260 feet ; has a single vallum and ditch ; originally only 
one entrance, on the east. It is not absolutely certain that this is 
Roman, but no earthwork in Devon has stronger claims to be so 
regarded. 

North Huish, — Coin of Faustina the elder. 

North Molton. — Rectangular earthwork (?), 
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OffujdL — (Qlanwell) Coins in metal box. 

Pilton, — Gold Theodosius. Possibly a confusion with Instow. 

Panfhembury. — Coins ; lar of iron three inches high, in or near 
Hembury Fort. 

Pinhoe, — Greek and Boman coins in considerable number. 

Poltimore, — Ditto. A hoard in 1838. 

PoughUU — (Found on Poughill Barton in 1836) Forty silver coins, 
chiefly denarii of Tiberius, Vespasian^ Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Sabine, wife of Hadrian. 

Paignton. — Coin of Claudius at Blagdon. 

Plymstock (including Mount Batten, Hooe, and Staddon). — Coins of 
Nero, Vespasian, Domitian, Antoninus Pius, Trajan, A. Severus, 
Constans, Victorinus ; Roman pottery near Batten. The most important 
find in this locality, second in importance only to the bronze centaur of 
Sidmouth, was the unearthing, in 1888, of a bronze figure of Mercury 
at Hooe. 

" There is full reason to believe that this figure was one of the gods of a 
Roman merchant ; and the little land-locked harbonr of Hooe at once 
suggests itself as admirably adapted for a trading -post" ' 

Plympton. — Detrited Eoman coins have been found here ; and a 
Roman galley (? ?) is said to have been dug up in Newnham Park. 
Another account describes the vessel as a canoe, which is much more 
probable. A canoe was found on Bovey Heathfield. There is not the 
slightest foundation for another alleged Roman find here, as set forth 
by Mr. Joseph Chattaway, who in 1829 wrote to the Gentleman's 
Magazine touching the remains of the small mediaeval votive chapel 
near Plym Bridge (yet extant), and a fragment of a wall with diminu- 
tive niches at the other end oi the bridge (now removed), that 

'* the circumstance of these ruins being on the Roman road, ma^es it not 
impossible that they are the remains of a votive temple. ** 

This suggestion, however, rested wholly on the baseless assumption 
that the Ridgeway and the Fossewav were identical, and that the old 
road from Plympton to Plym Bridge, and onwards toward Saltash 
Passage, was the great Roman thoroughfare to the west. A moment's 
examination of the remains of the little chapel suffices to show the 
Utter absurdity of giving it a Roman origin ; and it is much to be 
regretted that want of acquaintance with the locality should have led 
Mr. Gomme to adopt Mr. Chattaway's headstrong "temple" view in 
editing the Romano-British section oi the Gentleman's Ma/gassine LibTary, 

Plymouth, — Coins of Nero, Domitian, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, 
Faustina, A. Severus, Tacitus, Magnentius, Constentine, have been 
found in various localities, chiefly near the old sea margin, with some 
too worn for identification. 

Stonehouse. — Coins of Domitian, Carus. The most important link 
with Roman times in South Devon is believed to have been discovered 
and destroyed in 1882. An ancient burial-place was found on the 
southern shore of Stonehouse Creek, consisting of a pebble-paved area, 
with a group of diminutive tombs running north and south in one 
comer. These were built of thin tile bricks of Roman character. 
Unfortunately the " find " was kept secret, and no opportunity civen for 
due investigation. The direction of the tombs should indicate uiat they 
were non-Christian ; they were too small to allow the interments of 

' Trans, Devon, Assoc, xx, 129-134. 
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nnbumt bodies ; and it is but a natural inference that the remains were 
those of a late Eoman ustrinum, a place where bodies were burnt and 
buried. We have in some way also to account for the distinctive name 
of Stonehouse, which appears in Domesday , and which must have been 
derived from the existence there of an edifice of special character, such 
as a Roman villa. There could be no better evidence of Eoman occu- 
pation than the presence of a Roman burial-place.* There is further 
testimony to the early importance of Stonehouse in the existence of a 
boundary dyke or causeway of unknown antiquity on the side next 
Plymouth, which seems to have given name as sam to the ancient inlet 
of Sourpool which it bordered. 

Seaton. — Coins (a Valens) and lachrymatory. Remains of a Roman 
residence at Hannaditches, where a number of structural fragments have 
been found, mostly of an ordinary character, including lias roofing 
slate. Red, black, and drab pottery were also discovered. 

Shaugh, — There is an earthwork here called locally the "Roman 
camp." It is nothing of the kind ; and Mr. Henry WooUcombe records 
the confession of the late Rev. Mr. Pearce, perpetual curate of Shaugh, 
that he " first gave it that name !'' So much lor common "tradition." 

Sidmouth. — ^Coins of Nerva, Vespasian, Victorinus, Faustina, Claudius 
Gothicus, Constantine, Valentinian, Antoninus Pius; Hadrian or 
Gordian (?) ; and a Greek Bactrian. 

There nas been no more interesting discovery of Roman handiwork 
in Devon than the bronze centaur found on the beach under the cliff on 
the Salcombe side of the Sid in 1841, now in the Exeter museum. It 
is nine inches high, of bronze, hollow, with a socketed pedestal shank, 
and has been much worn by " stress of wind and wave.'* The centaur 
is clearly Chiron, with the young Achilles on his back, and a dog is 
leaping up in front. But Achilles is little more than a torso, though 
bis bow and sword are traceable. The dog requires the exercise of some 
imagination. " Both figures are extremely rude and coarsely designed, 
and though they are evidently destined to be carried on a pole of some 
kind, it seems hard to believe that so poor a piece of work could have 
been used to decorate a standard or ensign.'* And yet there is no other 
purpose to which the object can be assigned. 

Torquay. — The earthworks which formerly existed on the Warberries 
and Babbacombe have been claimed as Roman, but without authority. 
The same remark applies to the remains of a causeway at Torre Abbey 
Sands, unearthed at a depth of 16 to 20 feet near "Atkinson's Hotel." 
It was " called '* Roman, and there its Roman character began and ended. 
A coin of Trajan was, however, found in the cavern at Ansteys Cove, 
and some Roman pottery in Kents Cavern. 

Tavistock. — A small earthwork here, cut through by the South-Western 
Railway, has been called the " Roman camp " ; but there is no ground 
for such an identification. This is probably another Shaugh case ! 

Teigribridge. — Remains of Roman bridge. 

Teignmouth. — Coins of Carausius and Hadrian (Greek). Several Phoe- 
nician coins are said to have been dug up here about 1790 ; but there 
is no authority for the identification, and they may well have been 
Imperial Greek. 

Tawton (South). — Number of Roman coins of lower empire. 

Tiverton. — (1845) An earthen jar with hundreds of Roman coins, 
including examples of Antoninus Pius, Commodus, Severus, Caracalla, 
Julia Domna, A. Severus. 

* Trans. Devon. Assoc, xx. 134-140. 
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St Leonards, — Coin of Qallientia. 

St Thomas, — Coins of Hadrian, Antonia, wife of elder Drasns. A 
small hoard of about thirty contained examples of Constantius and 
Constans. 

Taphouse Road (Exeter). — Forty silver coins of Tiberius, Vespasian, &c 

Uplyme. — At Holcombe, here, a pot containing a very large number 
of Boman coins was found ; and in 1858, on the same farm, the 
remains of a Roman villa were uncovered, the most notable discovery 
of the kind in the county. These remains, as then unearthed, consisted 
of the walls of an octagonal apartment, with a heating apparatus 
built of Roman bricks ; part of a pavement with tesserae of red, 
blue, and white ; fragments of pottery and thin lias roofing stones. 
Only about twenty feet of wall were opened on, but there were in- 
dications of buildings stretching over some 300 feet. A Trajan and 
a Constans were found, but a dispute as to ownership stopped the 
investigations at the outset. It is important here to note the hoard 
in association with the dwelling. Further investigations resulted in 
tracing the complete ground plan and in the discovery of a large number 
of interesting objects, which were presented by Major Swann to the 
Albert Museum, Exeter. They include bricks, tiles, fragments of 
tesselated pavement, roofing lias slates, carved stone capitals ; pottery 
of various kinds in abundance — Samian, black, coarse drab, some witn 
traces of encaustic ornament ; a few fragments of glass ; articles in 
bronze and iron, among the latter a pair of tongs; a quantity of 
animal bones, affording a very full clue to the contents of the villa 
larder, and in the same category shells of the oyster and the edible 
snail. 

Whitchurch, — (1818) Quantity of Roman silver coins. 

Widworthy, — Great number of Roman coins on Dalwood Down, 

Witheridge. — Coin of Antoninus Pius. 

Woolfardisworthy. — " Tradition relates that armour, swords, and coins 
have been found here ;" but there is nothing to show that the former 
at any rate were Roman if the latter were. Out of Exeter no Roman, 
arms are definitely known to have been found in the county, and there 
a dagger simply. 

Worlington {East), — Roman coins. 
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NOTE C. 
EOMAN KEMAINS AT EXETER 

The importance of the Eoman antiquities of Exeter — that is, in 
a comparative sense, for they contrast poorly in structural character 
with those of most other Romano-British stations — renders a 
fuller view of them desirable. The largest collection of details is 
contained in the Sylva Antiqua Iscana of Captain W. T. P. Shortt, a 
work which embodies a large amount of miscellaneous information 
under this head up to August, 1840, and which is supplemented 
for 1841 in his Collectanea Guriosa Antiqua Dunmonia, This 
latter volume deals considerably with the Eoman antiquities of the 
county at large. 

Mr. J. Davidson 1 held that, not only were the foundations of 
the city walls Eoman, but part of the existing remains of the 
castle, and that the old church tower of St. Mary Major (now 
removed) exhibited traces of Eoman work on the south side, the 
suggestion being that it had been a watch-tower. He likewise 
claimed as Eoman parts of the substructure of the East and South 
Gates, and portions of the walls of "Athelstan's house" in Paul 
Street. Eoundations presumed to be Eoman are noted by him as 
having been found in High Street at the corner of Castle Street 
(nine feet below the present surface), St. Mary Arches Street, 
Bedford Circus, Market Street, Guinea Street, South Street, and 
Mint Lane. 

Definite structural remains were found in High Street in 1836. 
Captain Shortt notes : 

" A Roman family sepulchral vault, seven feet square, arched over, 
and containing five coarse, strongly-baked cinerary urns arranged in 
niches round its interior, was discovered behind the * Three Tuns Inn/ 
High Street''* 

While Mr. Davidson states : 

" In the same year, at a great depth below the site of the * County 
Bank,' light was let into a low arched chamber, containing a quantity 
of bones of men and animals."^ 

No Exonian find, however, exceeds in interest the discovery of 
a bath and tesselated pavement behind the Deanery walls in South 
Street in 1833. The walls were of Heavitree stone and brick, 
and the original pavement of black and white tesserae set in 

1 Notes. « Sylva, 142. » Op. cU, 43. 
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concrete. This had been covered with a lime-ash floor. On and 
about the spot was a quantity of Roman pottery (including one 
perfect vase with a green bird painted on it) and glass. The 
associated remains of a thirteenth-century encaustic tile pavement 
further showed that the old Eoman bath was in use a thousand 
years or so after its construction. Portions of another bath 
were found in Queen Street in 1845, with the adjuncts of a 
hypocaust. 

Other tesselated pavements are recorded : In Pancras Lane, 
plain white tesserae; in High Street, opposite Broad Grate, found 
in 1777; on the site of Bedford House, with a design; on the 
north side of the cathedral, near the Speke Chapel, found in 1841. 
This was twenty feet by eight feet, and formed of red and grey 
tesserae, without any ornamental pattern. 

A well, to which there is every reason to attribute Eoman 
origin, was opened in Pester Lane, or Pesthouse Lane, near 
Culverland, in 1836, possessing circular pipes of lead and pottery; 
and it [has been thought that the ancient well of Lyons Holt- 
might also have been of Eoman formation. 

Captain Shortt suggested that the small central court, so common 
in the houses of the older part of Exeter, represented the Eoman 
impluvium. 

Fragments of Ionic columns, found in 1886, are in the Exeter 
Museum. 

Metal images — lares or penates — have been found at various 
times. In a niche below the foundation of a house in the High 
Street, near Broad Gate, five bronze penates were found in 1778. 

" Two of them, about four inches and a half in height, represented 
Mercury. Of the others, which were smaller in size, one was supposed 
to be meant for Ceres, another for Apollo, and the fifth for Mars. 
With them was the figure of a cock, and a small pedestal.*** 

A small bronze figure of Julius Caesar (now in the British 
Museum), about three inches in height, was found in 1836, in 
removing some walls in the Westgate quarter; and among the 
fragments dug up about the South Street bath in 1833 was an 
Egyptian bifrontal bust of Isis with hieroglyphics. It is about 
three inches high, and has been described as of grey freestone 
glazed over. But judging from other Egyptian figures of kindred 
date, one would rather suggest that it was of vitrified stone ware. 
It is now in the Exeter Museum. 

Eelics of Eoman sepulture have occurred at several points 
within the city confines. The vault in High Street, already 
noted; three urns beneath the "Acland Arms,*' St. Sid wells; 
an urn in Magdalene Street; urns near St. Davids Church; also 
numerous pits in " the New Eoad near the city gaol," now the site 
of the " Eougemont Hotel." 

* Davidson, NoteSf 46. 
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Mr. Davidson calculated that up to 1855, and chiefly from 1723 
to that year, Eoman coins had heen found at Exeter in no less 
than 75 different localities, the quantity in one case amounting to 
half a husheL He also reckoned 78 different types. In fact, the 
total hulk must have heen enormous. 

Coins of the following emperors, &c., are recorded hy Captain 
Shortt as having heen found in Exeter within his personal know- 
ledge in the decade 1832 to 1841. The comparison of the different 
years is interesting. 

1832. — Nero, Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian. Faustina, Severus, Qeta, 
PhUip, younger, Gallienus, Tetricus, Victorinus, Diocletian, Magnen- 
tins, Constantine the Great, Constantine II., Constantius, Victorinus. 

1833. — Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, 
Maximinus, Probus, Allectus, Maximian, Tetricus, elder and younger, 
Victorinus, elder, Constantine the Great, Delmatius, Constantine II., 
Constantius II., Gratian. 

1834 — Claudius, Galba (?), Vespasian, Domitian, Gordian III., Con- 
stantine the Great, Constans, Maximus. 

1835. — Claudius, Britannicus, Nero, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Faustina, Corn- 
modus, Severus, A. Severus, Maximinus, Gallienus, Claudius Gothicus, 
Aurelian, Probus, Carus, Allectus, Tetricus, elder and younger, Victorinus, 
Constantine the Great, Constantine II., Constantius, Constans, Magnen- 
tius, Gratian, Valentinian, Valens. "During the excavations in the 
summer of 1835 Roman coins increased to such a prodigious degree 
as to become nearly a drug at Exeter." This was mainly due to the 
excavations connected with the market works. Coins of Claudius have 
heen found in and under the old walls, and, with those of Vespasian, 
under St. Mary Arches. 

1836. — Claudius, Antonia, Nero, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Traian, 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Lucius Verus, Commodus, Faustina, elder 
and younger, Caracalla, Severus, Julia Domna, Julia Mammea, A. 
Severus, Valerianus, Claudius Gothicus, Tetricus, elder and younger, 
Probus, Carausius, Diocletian, Constantine, Galerius, Maximian, Mag- 
nentius, Crispus, Constantine II., Constantius, Constans, Galerius, 
Postumus, Julian, Valentinian I., Gratian, Valens. 

1837. — Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Sabina, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Faustina the younger, 
Etruscilla, Philip, Severus, Valerianus, Licinius, elder, Probus, Tetricus, 
elder and younger, Carausius, Allectus, Diocletian, Constantine the Great, 
Licinius, younger, Crispus, Maximian, Constantius, Vetranio (?) Constans, 
Magnentius, Julian, Gratian, Valentinian, Valens. 

1838. — Consular coin, Augustus, Claudius, Gallus, Nero, Vespasian, 
Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Faustina, 
elder and younger, Commodus, Severus, Caracalla, A. Severus, Gallienus, 
Aurelian, Tacitus, Tetricus, elder and younger, Victorinus, Carus, Carau- 
sius, Allectus, Constantine the Great, Constantius, Theodora, Constans, 
Constantius II., Flavins Claudius Julius, Magnentius, Decentius, Valens, 
Valentinian, Gratian. 

1839. — Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, Valerianus, Gallienus, Claudius Gothicus, Victorinus, 
Postumus, Carausius, Numerianus, Maximian, Constantine the Great, 
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Crispus, Licinius, CoDstantine II., Constantms, Constans, Constantias II. 
Magnentius, Julian, Flavia Helena, Yalerianus, Gratian, Valens. 

1840. — Claudius, Vespasian, Commodus, Qallienus, Carausias, Allectos, 
Severus II., Constantine the Qreat, Constans, Constantine II., Julian. 

1841. — Consular Cornelia gens, Augustus, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, 
Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Antoninus Pius, 
Severus, Gordian III., Tetricus, elder and younger, Victorinus, Constan- 
tine, Crispus, Constantius, Constans, Magnentius, Gratian, Valentinian, 
Valens. 

What seems of special note here is the typical manner in which 
the coins of the earlier emperors from Claudius on to the Antonines 
steadily recur (and plentifully) year after year; pointing, as it seems 
to me, inevitably to the conclusion that the Eoman occupation of 
the city cannot be placed later than the second half of the first 
century. The scantier representation of the emperors who succeed, 
and the plentiful illustration of those of the lower empire, are 
equally significant ; and so is the repetition of the coins of Caiau- 
sius. It is very much as if for the greater part of the third century 
the Eomans had less to do directly with Exeter than immediately 
before or after; and as if Carausius found the city one of his strong- 
holds, which may well have arisen from its practical independenca 
Other discoveries of Exeter coins point in the same direction. 

The first great find of Greek coins was in 1810, when the main 
sewer was made in the Fore Street, and where, some twenty feet 
below the level of the present pavement, "an immense quantity 
of ancient coins was found in ground never before disturbed,'' 
Jenkins the historian securing nearly 1000. Among these were 
many Egypto-Greek coins (eight Ptolemies), a number of Imperial 
Greek, an Antiochus IX., and eight " numismata serrata of Syria." 
The fuU list includes examples of Ptolemy I., Ptolemy VL, 
Berenice (1), Hiero I. of Syracuse, Cleopatra III. (1), Antiochus IX., 
Syrian coins, coin of Agrigentum, supposed coin of Elis, Imperial 
Greek coins (among other cities) of Alexandria, Amisus, Antioch 
(both), Chalcis, Cyrrhus, Hierapolis, Hermopolis, Singara, Zeugma, 
Cyzicus (1), Sidon, Samosata, Eegium, Nicaea (1), Anazarbus, 
Maeonia or Lydia (1), Amphipolis, Berytus, Caesarea in Cappadociay 
Carrhae, Pydna. Alexandrian coins are the most frequent. 

Mr. D'Urban catalogued in Notes and Gleanings the Eoman. 
coins found in Exeter which came under his notice while he held 
the curatorship of the Albert Museum, 1871-84. He remarks : 

" On the slopes of the hill towards the Exe, especially on the south 
side of Fore Street, there is a great depth (about fourteen feet) of made 
earth. Near the bottom of this accumulation the soil teems with 
fragments of Samian ware, coins, and other ancient remains. . . . On 
the other hand, between North Street and the Guildhall, in the High 
Street, great numbers of coins have been foimd at a slight depth." 

Of these he enumerates examples of Augustus, Antonia, Nero, 
Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus 
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Pius, Faustina, elder, Marcus Aurelius, Faustina, younger, Corn- 
modus, Olodius Albinus, Severus, Caracalla, Severus Alexander, 
Maximinus, Gordian III., Philip, elder, Gallienus, Salonina. 
Of the lower empire Postumus, Yictorinus, Tetricus, elder and 
younger, Claudius Gothicus, Tacitus, Probus, Maximian, Carau- 
sius, Allectus, Constantius Chlorus, Helena, Theodora, Constantino 
the Great, Crispus, Constantino II., Constans, Constantius II., 
Magnentius, Decentius, Yalentinian L, Yalens, Gratian, Arcadius. 

Mr. D'Urban notes as particularly common — coins of Nero (a 
type with winged Victory holding shield being very numerous), 
Vespasian (specially winged Victory and Eagle-globe types), Domi- 
tian (moneta type), Antoninus Pius (Health and Serpent type), 
the Tetrici,. Constantius Chlorus (Soldier and Dart type very 
common), Constantino the Great (five types very common, par- 
ticularly Eomulus and Eemus). 

In 1878-9 Musgrave's Alley yielded examples of Nero, Faus- 
tina the younger, and Constantino ; and Bartholomew Street of 
Caius Caesar, rc. 100, Vespasian, Domitian, Lucius, and Tetricus. 
(A coin of Julius Caesar is also said to have been found, at an 
uncertain date). 

A quantity of bones, &c., was dug up on the premises of 
Messrs. Kennaway and Co., Palace Gate, Exeter, in 1878. There 
were eighteen human skeletons, lying in all directions; and 
associated therewith bronze articles, Greek and Eoman coins and 
pottery, with bones of animals. The bronze articles were parts 
of two fibulae, apparently, and of a pin. Fifteen or sixteen coins 
were found — nine were Greek, and of these six were struck at 
Tomi in Maesia; the earliest was one of Nicopolis in Maesia 
bearing the bust of Septimus Severus. The Tomine examples 
were respectively of Commodus, Julia Domna, Caracalla (3), and 
Philip L ; there was another Philip I. of Deultum, Thracia ; and 
the ninth was uncertain. The six Eoman coins were respectively 
of Trajan, Tetricus (2), Allectus, Magnentius (T), and Aiitoninus 
Pius. The pottery was mostly of strong thick Samian ware, with 
the potter's mark oar. bisiani. ni. ; but there were a number of 
fragments of coarse ware. Another item in the find was a fine- 
toothed comb. 

These details were set forth by Mr. Parfitt at the Paignton 
meeting of the Association; and at Ilfracombe in the following 
year (1879) he brought together a number of additional facts.^ 

The fragments of pottery found in Exeter include 

"parts of vessels of all sizes and shapes for culinary and other 
domestic purposes, and of qualities varying from the roughest baked 
clay, in colours black, red, and white, to the finest red Samian ware 
ornamented with scroll foliage and figures in tasteful and historical 
designs. On many of them the names and marks of the potters have 
been observed. These articles consist generally of urns, vases, bowls, 

' Trans, Dev, Assoc, x. 335, xi. 303. 
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cups, bottles, wine jars [lamps], tiles, bricks, and sepulchral urns. Of 
glass, pieces have been found oi phials, funnels, and strainers, a syphon, 
andalachrymatory.''« 

Some of this pottery is undoubtedly of local clay and manu- 
facture, and hence there may be a germ of truth in the suggestion 
made by Mr. Albert Way in 1879, that Eoman types of pottery 
have continued to be made at Barnstaple. Mr. J. R Chanter 
indeed sees, and rightly, no grounds for believing that the Romans 
ever gained a permanent footing in North Devon ; but they were 
so long here, and so much of their ware seems native to the 
county, that some sort of tradition may have lingered through 
the ages, transferred from one pot-work to another. 

The potters' marks found in Exeter, as recorded by Captain 
Shortt, Mr. Parfitt, and others, include : 

ADVOOIS F ; ARBO . . . ; AVSTRI. OF. ; AROAM ; CROFEZOT (1) 

CA RAri Ni ; CAR. ; oocvro. p ; oifn. m. ; divioatvs ; dioohv. 
.DRA and . . . VR ; diaixlimv ; . . . erf and of, . . . ran ; elsiani 

M. ; 1. E. GEMIM. NI ; IVIIVMJ ; IMANNIE ; ... INI ; lAVI. M ; . • . ivs 

iviii or iVLLi; iixvhm; inQA . . . i; lvan. o; l. s.l. p.; l. variv 
LiiF. M ; L. FO. ; marcellvs (1) ; miv. ivvp (reversed) ; mvxtvlei 
MNi. OF. ; hlloram ; mbto . . . ; ma ; mar . . ; m. vinii ; marcblli 
VIII ; NEHO. FEC. ; niceph; namilia; of. arca. mom; of. nov 

OF. MVR ; OF. RAN ; OF. MOD. ; OF. PRIMI ; OF. MVRRAN ; OF. AQV. 
OF. ORBSTIO ; OF. NIGRI j OF. MODBSTI ; ORA ; OF. MASOVI ; OF. CELA 
OF. SBVERi; OP. BASSIj O. DIO j OF. NOV j OF. MO MOD; P.AV. B 

RVFiAA man; rbgini. m; rvthbni. m; rbgvivbs; sextvs pb. 

SILVANI P ; [s]lLVAN ; SVORNTED OF. ; S. BNNIVS P. ; S. VBRIVS. 
VERANIVS ; TAVRIOI OF ; VR. 

The number of metal articles of personal or domestic use recorded 
for Exeter is singularly small — so small when compared with the 
enormous quantities of coins and pottery as seeming to require 
some special explanation. Westcote (in addition to a pot of coins 
found near Eougemont, including examples of Antoninus Pius) 
speaks of a ring from the same locality with Cleopatra and the asp 
for device. Another seal (a carnelian), bearing a bearded head and 
the words **sbvbrivs pompeyvs," was found in the gardens between 
Musgrave's Alley and the castle walls. A bloodstone intaglio, with 
a figure of Mercury, found at Pennsylvania, is in the Exeter Museum. 
Beyond this we get two bronze lamps (terra cotta lamps are figured 
by Captain Shortt), a small casket or box, a small vase, some fibulae, 
a small bronze crescent, a knife, a stylus, several keys, a crisping 
pin, a copper ring with clasp, a rude leaden spoon, and in iron a 
nail and some rather indefinite remains. 

The list is completed by the bronze hilt of a dagger, unearthed 
in South Street in 1833, and the only trace of a Koman weapon 
recorded. This has the greater interest from bearing the name of 

• Davidson, Notes, 45. 
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its owner — 2. mefitlt.eo.fris. — read by Captain Shortt, "Servii" 
or " Marcii Mefiti Tribuni Equitum Friaionim" = Serviiia or MarciuB 
MefltuB tribune of the FriBians. 

The inscription is one of the very few literary relics of Boman 
Exeter. Leland speaks of two Eoman inscriptions as built into 
the city wall near Southernhay, but they are gone ; and beside the 
l^eud on the d^ger we have only tlie seal of Severing Pompeyusj 
sundry sgrafQti on funereal pottery (hauelib; sim vuxa; uikaT; 
and h), and an inscriptioa found in the vicinity of Mosgntve's 
Alley. 

Until within some fourteen years ago the slab bearing this in- 
scription was built into the north-east wall of the porch of 
Musgrave House, with a head of Julia Domna (brought from iSatb) 
in the wall opposite. The porch was then destroyed to build a 
billiard-room for the Club, and the inscription has disappeared. 
fortunately before it went Mr. J. M. Martin, o.b., made an exact 
and careful copy, and I am indebted to him for the fuc-dmile 

(reduced] tracing reproduced. The inscription is within a plain 
ine border, the outside dimensions of which are 15 inches by 14. 
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NOTE D. 
ANCIENT EOADS. 

This note contains some further details touching those ancient 
roads of Devon, to which a Eoman origin has been given. Fol- 
whele has a good deal to say about them, but his remarks are hope- 
lessly crippled in this particular by belief in the Bertram forgery, 
though he is far ahead of most of his contemporaries in his appreci- 
ation of the culture of pre-Eoman Dunmonia. 

Dr. Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, communicated to the brothers 
Lysons the section on British and Eoman roads and stations, which 
occupies pp. cccxii.-cccxxiii. of their volume on Devonshire. 

He claims that — 

" One principal road, converted afterwards by the Komans to their 
own use, passed through the whole length of Devonshire, from norUi- 
east to south-west, in its way to the great marts of trade on the Cornish 
coast." 

This road he describes as entering the county 

" From Dorsetshire (where it has preserved the British name of the 
Ikenild-way), a little east of Axminster, to the right Of the present 
turnpike road." 

He traces it by Kilmington and Shute Hill to Dalwood Down, 
by Honiton Church to Hembury, and thence by 

" Lay Hill, Colstocks, Tale water. Tallaton Common, and Larkbeare, 
near Whimple, to Street-way-head.' 

Lost between this latter point and Exeter, but probably con- 
tinuing nearly in the line of the present turnpike-road, it crossed 
the Exe at a ford on the site of the ancient bridge, and ran through 
St. Thomas by a causeway to Alphington, and so over Haldou, 
leaving TJgbrook on the right. 

" Some way beyond this it bore off again from the present turnpike- 
road at Sandygate, and passing by King's Teignton crossed the Teign 
below Newton Abbot, by a ford still called Hacknidd fVay," 

Dr. Bennet further assumes that the road went over Ford Common 
to Totnes, thence taking a more westerly course by Brent, and so 
by Boringdon camp (which, however, is purely British), to the first 
ford upon the Tamar. Elsewhere, however, he indicates this route 
as altered by the Eomans to Eidgeway, thence straight for St 
Budeaux and Saltash ferry. 

Other British roads mentioned by the bishop are : A. From 
Street-way-head to Woodbury Camp, and so to the mouth of the 
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Exe. B. A road from Exeter on the north-west, by Cleve-house, 
to the Okehampton turnpike, 

" near which it joins [C] another ancient road, still in good preserva- 
tion, which ran from Crediton to Exeter and Haldon. This last road is 
very plain and straight, but keeps the hiUs as much as possible, seeming 
to have been once the great communication between Exeter, Crediton, 
Chulmleigh, and the whole north-west part of the county." 

D. A more decided road, afterwards used by the Eomans, from 
Exeter to Holland Bottreaux. E. From Seaton, by Farway, to 
Hembury, then by Collumpton and Bampton, leaving Dulverton 
on the right, and so by the Ansteys to Holland. 

Dr. Bennet's theory is, that the Eomans, finding these and many 
other roads, 

" probably in existence long before the Roman invasion . . , adopted 
such of them as were most convenient for their own purposes, raising 
their crest always, and altering their line in some instances." 

The roads claimed as Roman by Dr. Bennet are : I. " The 
principal Eoman Way ... in the course of the British Ikenild," 
already set forth. IL The Fosse, either falling into the Ikenild 
near Hembury, or crossing it on its way to Seaton. III. The 
Port- way, "still the turnpike road from Taunton to Exeter." IV. 
A road from Exeter to Holland Bottreaux in the line of the 
British one, continuing from Holland over Exmoor to Countisbury. 
V. A road from Exeter to Stratton, probably by Okehampton and 
Hols worthy. VL A road from Taunton, entering Devon at Clay- 
hanger, and traceable to Little Torringtou, ** where it is distinctly 
visible pointing towards Stratton." Other Eoman roads are 
suggested, but not definitely considered. 

The grounds of identification in these several cases seem to be : 
L The " crest " of the IkenUd. II. and III. The names of Fosse 
and Port way. IV. The identification of Berry Castle (Witheridge) 
and Countisbury as " undoubted Eoman camps " (which the latter 
has not the smallest claim to be regarded), and the finding of 
Eoman coins on its line on Exmoor. V. The existence on the 
route of Bradbury Castle, of an oblong form. VL The name of 
the road when entering Devon as the " Eumansleigh or Eomans- 
leigh ridge" (but, as we have already seen, the name originates 
with St. Eumon !), the occurrence in East Worlington of Eoman 
coins, and of a close (near which the road passes) called Witchester. 

Unhesitatingly identifying Exeter as Isca Dumnoniorum, Dr. 
Bennet wavers between Hembury and Seaton for Horidunum, 
with a slight leaning towards the latter, but in that case regarding 
Hembury as a British camp occupied by the Eomans. We need 
not trouble ourselves with his speculations anent the false Eichard 
of Cirencester ; and he places the Eavennat's Termonin at Holland 
Bottreaux, and thinks that Clovelly Dikes might have been Hostevia 
(Richard's Artavia). But the only spots which he regards as 
having " evident claims to the title of Roman camps or stations " 

G 2 
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are at Countisbury, Killerton, Bradbury, and Berry (in Witheridge), 
"with possibly Shorsbury. 

Mr. James Davidson's view was, that the Ikenild Street and 
the Fosseway, or rather branches from them, crossed each other in 
the town of Axminster. The Ikenild passing into Devon from 
Dorchester, partially under the name of Eidgeway, by Charmouth, 
whence it proceeded to Exeter in two branches. The Fosseway 
coming from Somersetshire by Petherton Bridge, subsequently 
dividing and proceeding to Axminster by one branch and to 
Hembury Fort by another. 

He described the formation of the Ikenild in Dorset, near 
Spyway Green, as 

" composed of a bed of large flints laid on the substratum of chalk, 
with a thick layer of smaller stones on the top . . . the whole had 
formed a mass almost as compact as a wall." ^ 

And again at Moorcot's Hill, five miles from Axminster, as 

" eighteen inches deep, composed of large stones at the bottom and 
smaller ones above, decreasing in size to the top, and forming together 
an unbroken mass, as close as if cemented with lime and sand." 

Prebendary Scarth nevertheless held that there was some reason 
to believe that the Ikenild was only a British trackway, and never 
became a true Eoman road ; and there is nothing in this method of 
construction to induce a contrary belief, even if such antiquity were 
proven. 

" Marwood's Causeway," on the Fosseway, crossed boggy Crow 
Moor for a quarter of a mile. It was, says Mr. Davidson, 

" in width about fifteen feet, and composed of very large flint stones, 
with which the neighbourhood abounds, laid together in a most compact 
and durable form, having of course their flat sides uppermost, and 
resting on a deep stratum of smaller stones and gravel ... at every 
interval of about six feet there was a cavity or channel across it, which 
caused the intermediate portions to assume the shape of low arches, 
and formed a furrow or gutter, to facilitate the draining of water from 
the surface." ' 

This was destroyed to make a turnpike. Here again we have 
no proof of age, and the work really looks medissvaL The origin 
of the name might help if it could be traced. Enthusiastic 
Romists have read it into Moridunum ! 

Mr. Davidson suggested further the existence of an ancient road, 
probably Eoman, from Exeter to Tiverton by way of Silverton, 
west of Butterleigh, east of the Exe. 

" South-east of Tiverton it passed over a down called Exeter Hill, 
about which place the road was called Long Causeway, and was well 
paved for the distance of a mile. A branch of a great Roman road from 
Taunton to Exeter, called the Portway, is supposed to have struck off 
at Lenard Moor, near Uffculm, through Halberton to Tiverton." 

[Several] " hundred Roman coins were dug up in 1845 in an orchard 

1 6!p. cU, 54. s Op, cU. 71. 
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on Little Gromhay Farm near the last-mentioned road. On Collipriest 
Barton, half a mile south of Tiverton, including more than 30 acres, is 
Cranraore Castle or Skrinkhills." 

The map of " Britannia Romana," prepared by Mr. W. Hughes 
for the Monumenta Historica Britannica, gives the following as 
undoubted Roman roads ; One from Durnovaria by Hembury to 
Isca, thence to Totnes and Kings Tamerton; the beginning of a 
road going west from Exeter towards Stratton; great part of a 
road from Isca by Berry to Holland Bottreaux ; in Cornwall, a 
fragment near Lostwithiel. Beyond this we have in Dunmonia 
merely tracks; and no continuation of the Fosseway is shown 
eastward beyond the parallel of Chard. Stratton is made the 
centre of trackways converging from Somerset by Wiveliscombe, 
and the Romansleigh Ridge ; from Exeter ; from Launceston ; and 
along the backbone of the county from Mounts Bay. With the 
latter a track continuing from Tamerton by Lostwithiel connects, 
after passing Tregony; and the Holland route is extended on to 
Countisbury. This, however, is simply an attempt to depict, 
graphically, current opinion ; and has no independent authority. 

The map in Scarth's Roman Britain is less positive. It does not 
show any distinctive Roman road in Devon and Cornwall, but a 
southern trackway through Exeter and a northern through Stratton, 
uniting within a few miles of the Land's End. The Prebendary 
also gives a cross-country track from Exeter to Countisbury. Yet 
he says in the text : 

"A Roman road has been traced from near the Land's End to 
Exeter ; and another takes the line of the southern portion of the 
promontory of the Damnonii until it unites with the Foss-road in 
Somerset." 3 

So the portion of this map dealing with Somerset shows one 
road only passing into Devon — the Fosseway ; but the description 
mentions " Romansleigh Ridge " as coming 

" out of Devonshire from the sea coast at Stratton . . . eastward to 
Berry Castle in Devon, where it crossed a known Roman road from 
Exeter (Isca Damnoniorum) towards Countisbury in North Devon, and 
then pointed towards Wiveliscombe, and so on towards Bridgwater." 

The whole of which fabric, so far as the assumed Roman character 
of this road goes, is evidently based upon our old acquaintance, the 
hasty and baseless assumption that the Roman in Romansleigh 
means Roman. 

The late Hr. N. Whitley, in a paper on "The Roman Occupation 
of Cornwall," which appeared in the Journal of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Cornwall, xvii., September, 1875, came to the following 
conclusion : 

"The great military roads of our Roman conquerors extended no 
farther west than Exeter. From thence a road of inferior construction 

% ^ Bonian Britain^ 118. 
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Massed over Qreat Haldon by Newton Abbot to the Koman station at 
'otnes on the Dart, the foundations of a bridge in Roman masonry 
having been found at Newton Abbot. Westward of Totnes the ancient 
native trackways only were used by the Romans as far as their stations 
extended. These trackways were generally carried along the crests of 
the hills, and therefore called Ridge-ways, thus the wooded valleyB 
were avoided, and the construction of bridges not required. The old 
Land's End Road from Stratton westward is a Ridge-wa^ throughout, and 
passes over an oj;en country with few impediments, with strongly-built 
hill castles of earthwork, about twelve miles apart, from Ditchen Hills 
[Clovelly], near Hartland, to Cam Brea castle. We must, therefore, infer 
it to be an ancient military highway of the early British period, and 
available either for concjuest or retreat. Opposite the Roman station 
of Tamerton (Tamara) there is a remarkable ridge road which extends 
from Landulph, north of Callington, by Five Lanes to join the old 
Land's End road, near David stow ; a distance of twenty-six miles 
without crossing a single valley.'' 

This evidence of the character of the ancient British roads in 
Cornwall is important. It must be remembered that the only 
record of Totnes as a Roman station is in the false Richard ; and 
that equally with Tamerton, which has been identified with Tamara 
by name simply, it is absolutely barren of Roman remains. 

Finally, Mr. R. W. Cotton, after a careful consideration of the 
full question, came to this conclusion.^ 

"On the whole, as the pre-historic horizon widens, it becomes 
apparent that, long before the Roman occupation of Britain, a network 
01 native roads, or, as it m^y be better to put it, trackways, must have 
extended over the whole island ; that the Romans adopted them, or 
portions of them, for their own purposes ; pieced them together, so to 
say, in continuous lines of two or three hundred miles in length ; and 
here and there converted them into magnificent military roads/' 

The invincible common-sense of this position defies attack. 

Mr. Cotton does not believe in the existence of a Devonian 
Ikenild. The identification of the ancient road from Dorset with 
the Ikenild was made by the speculative antiquaries of the last 
century — the " pre-scientific period " ; and endorsed by Dr. Bennet, 
partly no doubt under the idea that the name itself still existed on 
the Teign. But Mr. Cotton has shown that Hackney, two miles 
below Teignbridge, is the name of a rock, not of a road ; and that 
it had led the Bishop to adopt an untenable line. There is in 
fact no evidence whatever of the existence of an Ikenild Way in 
Devon ; but there is evidence, adduced by Mr. Cotton, that after 
the Ikenild left Salisbury, it went to the coast at or near Christ- 
church. 

With the Fosseway the case is different. It can be traced well 
through Somerset to within a few miles of the Devon border ; and 
in all likelihood it came by Castle Neroche (the Alauna Sylva of 
the Ravennat), and by Hembury (Moridunum), on to Exeter. 

Some ancient Roads in South Devon," Trans, Devon, Assoc, xvi 455. 
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Its course below Exeter is another question. The almost 
universal belief has been that it went to Totnes. This view no 
doubt originated with the statement found in Henry of Hunting- 
don, that the Fosseway ran from Totenes to Catenes. Geofirey of 
Monmouth stated that the two limits were Caithness and the 
Ck)mwall Sea. Then Eobert of Gloucester '^ combined the informa- 
tion " by declaring that it went 

" fram Toteneys, 
Fram the one ende of Comwaile anone to Catenays." 

But for the assumption that this Totnes of the chroniclers was 
the same as the modern town of that name, such an unlikely route 
for the Fosseway would never have been suggested. 

Mr. Cotton's view was, that the Fosseway left Exeter at Old Ford, 
and went over Great Haldon to Sandygate, thence direct to the 
Teign, through the natural gap in the Highweek ridge followed 
by the modem road to Newton, through Newton, over Wolborough 
Hill, and so to Totnes on the line of the old turnpike road, falling, 
just before reaching the ford of the Dart, into the still more ancient 
Keltic Port Street; which Mr. Cotton traces from the "Port 
straete " of Dawlish (mentioned in a grant by the Confessor), by 
the lowest ancient ford on the Teign, to Milberdown, and so to 
Totnes, taking " True Street " * on its way. The reasons for carrying 
this ancient road by the Great Central Trackway over Dartmoor, 
and along the high land of central Cornwall to the Lands End, are 
given in the text. 

* The ''causing" of the footpath by the side of the road leading from 
Totnes to Beny romeroy, though it has been treated as Roman, has not the 
smallest claim to be so regarded; nor in all probability can it assert any 
noteworthy antiquity. 
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NOTE E. 

ANCIENT EAETHWORKS. 

The ancient earthworks of Devon are of differing origin, and 
cover a period of unknown extent. Their antiquity cannot be 
gauged by their dimensions, for the sizes of social groups varied in 
the past much as they do in the present. Still we may assume 
that the larger were commonly among the later examples, from the 
greater aggregation and density of population implied. Attempts 
to identify them by their plans yield equally uncertain results, 
since their outlines — where not circular or approximately so — are 
mainly dependent on the contours of their sites. Those of rectangular 
form, commonly attributed to the Eomans, are the rarest, and 
where best defined are of least importance. Nor can they be 
fairly classified by their materials. Their builders used what was 
handiest — earth generally, but stones where, as on Dartmoor, these 
were plentiful and soil was thin. 

Ancient earthworks exist in, or are recorded for, the following 
places in Devon: Abbotsham (Hennaborough and Godborough); 
Axminster ; Axmouth (Hocksdon) ; Berry Narbor (Newberry) ; 
Berry Pomeroy ; Bideford (Castle Park) ; Bishops Morchard 
(Oldborough); Bishops Nympton; Braunton; Brent Tor; Bridestow; 
Brixham (Berry Head, Shores tone, and Green way) ; Broadclist 
(Dolbury) ; Buckerell Knap ; Buckfastleigb (Hembury) ; Buckland 
Brewer (Hembury and others) ; Buckland Monacborum (Eoborough) ; 
Buckland-tout-Saints ; Cadbury; Charles (Mockham); Christow 
(Scot Tor) ; Chudleigh (Castle Dyke); Chulmleigh (Beacon Down) ; 
Clovelly (Clovelly Dikes and Windbury Head); Colridge (Melsham 
Castle); Countisbury (Oldbury and others); Colebrook (Leathern 
Castle); Crediton (Blackdown, Posbury, and Leden Castles); 
Cruwys Morchard ; Dartington ; Dartmouth (Woodbury) ; Den- 
bury ; Drewsteignton (Prestonbury) ; Dunterton (Dunterton and 
Furzeleigh Castles) ; East Buckland (Filleigh Castle) ; Egg Buck- 
land (Castle Farm and Thornbury) ; Eggesford ; Exeter (Bury 
Park, Stoke Hill, Old Fort — behind Gaol, Dane's Castle — near 
Duryard) ; Faringdon (Windmill Hill) ; Farway (Farway Castle) ; 
Haccombe; Haldon (Penhill — Great Haldon, Castle Dykes — 
Little Haldon); Hartland ; Halwell (Stanborough) ; Hennock; 
High Bray (Shorsbury) ; Highweek (Castle Ditch) ; Holbeton 
(Oldbury) ; Holcombe BurneU (Castle Hill and Cotley Castle) ; 
Hoi well (Castle Park) ; Huutsbam (Castle) ; Hfracombe (Heles- 
borough) ; Knowstone (Castle) ; Kelly (Romsdon Castle) ; KiUerton 
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(Dolbury); Kenton (Mamhead); Langtree (Berry); Lynton 
(Roborough and Stock Castles) ; Lapford (Portbury) ; Loddiswell 
(Rings) ; Luppitt (Dumpdon Castle) ; Lydford (town); Malborough 
(Bolt Tail and Boltbury); Manaton; Martinhoe; Membury (Castle); 
Milton Abbot (Willesley) ; Moretonhampstead (Cranbrook and 
Woostonbury Castles and Morebarton) ; Morthoe ; Musbury ; 
Newton Abbot (Milber Down) ; North Huish ; North Lew 
(Bradbury) ; North Molton ; Offwell (Widmouth) ; Okehampton 
(Park); Ottery (Belbury Castle); Parracombe (Holwell Castle); 
Payhembury (Hembury Fort); Pilton (Roborough Castle); 
Plympton (Castle, Crownhay, and Boringdon) ; Plymouth (Roms- 
bury) ; Plymstock (Staddiscombe) ; Revelstoke ; Seaton (Hanna- 
ditches); Shawleigh (Burridgewood Castle); Shaugh (Saddle- 
borough) ; Slapton (Friscombe) ; Shebbear (Durpleigh Castle) ; 
SherweU (Castle); Sidbury (Castle); Sidmouth (High teak); 
South Brent ; South Huish (Burley Dolls) ; Southleigh (Blackbury 
Castle) ; Southmolton (Castle Down) ; Stockland (Great and Little 
Castles) ; Stoke Damerel ; Stoke Fleming (Woodbury) ; Stoke 
Gabriel ; Stokenham (Frithscombe and Winslade) ; Stoke Rivers 
(Beerah Castle and Smith Wood) ; Stoodleigh ; Tavistock ; 
Tamerton Foliott (Maristow) ; Tedburn (Higher Bury) ; Tiverton 
(Cranmore Castle or Skrinkhills) ; Torquay (Warberry); Torrington 
(Castle); Washford Pyne ; Wemb worthy (Hey wood) ; Wid worthy 
(Castle Wood and Widworthy Hill) ; Winkleigh (two) ; Withe- 
ridge (Berry Castle) ; Woodbury ; Woolfardisworthy (Berry 
Castle). 

This list does not include the Dartmoor def enced enclosures, such 
as Grimspound; nor, with some few exceptions, those of which 
the traces have disappeared in the continued occupation of old 
seats of population ; and when every allowance is made for possible 
and probable non-contemporaneity, enough is left to show what 
an active and populous district the Dunmonia of the earthwork 
days must have been. " Bury " is of course a Saxon appellative, 
and "Castle" a mediaeval; but there are still remaining a few 
traces of the original Keltic names or prefixes, though largely of 
the general rather than the special kind. 

The following passage from Mr. Kerslake's Liberty of Indepen- 
dent Historical Research^ is worthy of careful consideration. 

" As to these hill fortresses being actually cities and towns, in the 
same sense as we now use these words : some of them, and these not 
the largest of them, are still alive to speak for themselves, occupying 
the same eaithwork shells as in so many, and more numerous, cases are 
now deserts. . . . Perhaps the most exemplary case to our point is that 
of Exeter. ... Of the fact, that the greater examples of what are now 
only known as * camps ' were identical in purpose and origin with those 
that have survived as cities we have an actual comparative exemplifica- 
tion within easy reach of us. The name of * Maiden Castle,' Dorset, is 

^ Pages 24, 25. 
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common to it and other similar places, and, however ancient, cannot be 
its original proper name, but a later descriptive one. Old Sarum, with 
a Christian cathedral and seven or eight parish churches, is hiatoricallj 
known to have come to the 'same complexion. But the identity of 
purpose — that they are in fact the skeletons of two individuals of one 
species — is self-evident to any one who walks round the stupendous 
ramparts of both. Exeter, more happy still, lives as one of our 
brightest cities. Its British earth ramparts, surmounted by Saxon and 
Norman stone walk, had similar precipitous outer ditches; filled up 
for modern convenience within recorded time. Its name also is its 
British proper name, compounded with its Roman suffix, and both 
fixed into tne Saxon form, as we now speak it. The site eJiows the 
same principle of relation as the other ; and remains of the same 
method of defence are still visible. What has kept it alive to our 
time is the accidental possession, in addition to the requirements of its 
founders, of those of mediaeval and modem life." 
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NOTE F. 

EOMAN COKNWALL. 

The chief peculiarity of the traces of the Romans in Cornwall 
is the occurrence of two inscrihed stones, each of which is in the 
neighbourhood of an earthwork which has yielded evidence of 
Roman occupation. One of these stones was found at St Hilary 
in 1853, buried in the foundation of the north wall of the chancel 
of St. Hilary Church. The other was identified by the Rev. W. 
lago in 1890 in a lich stone in Tintagel churchyard. They are 
both of the same date, probably a.d. 307, when the two emperors 
whom they commemorate — Constantino and Licinius — were joint 
rulers, and seem to point, as already noted, to the march of a small 
body of Roman soldiers through the county. Curious that Corn- 
wall, with its utter absence of structural Roman relics, should thus 
have yielded more proof of military occupation than Devon. 
Prebendary Scarth read the St. Hilary stone from rubbings : 

IMP. GABS 

FLAVI [O VAL] 

OONSTANTINO 

pio[p.] invio[to] 

GABS . . . . O 

DIVI 

CONSTANTI 

PII 

AVG 

PILIO 

Extending ^^Imperatore Caesars Flavio Valerio Oonstantino Pio 
Felice Invicto Caesare Filio Augtiatorum Dim Constantii Pii 
Atigusta Filio J^ 

The late Dr. Barham questioned the reading of the second, fourth, 
and fifth lines, seeing clearly in the second only fl and v, and in- 
clining to the opinion that the v stood alone as an initial, all that 
followed the v being quite conjectural except another v. He also 
regarded all except pig in the fourth line as conjectural, and 
doubted whether the fifth line had any lettering beyond gaes, the 
o being possibly independcDt of a tool. It is accepted that this stone 
belongs to Constantine the Great; and Professor Hubner, considering 
it without doubt a Roman milestone, naturally held that a Roman 
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milestone proved a Eoman road. But on this point see the text. 
The occurrence of the Licinian stone is itself argument for the 
honorial character of the Constantine. 

It seems much more to the point that there are at Bosence, to the 
east of St. Hilary, 1| miles north-east of the stone, the remains of 
a small camp, ohlong, with corners rounded, but capable of accom- 
modating little more than a centurion's command. In this earth- 
work, in 1756, a well was found, and therein a leaden jug, a pewter 
bowl, a pewter or leaden ditto, a fragment of a turned granite vase, 
and a couple of stone weights, with a millstone and fragments of 
leather, horns, bones, &c. Half a mile distant, in 1779, an urn 
was also found filled with Eoman coins. The most interesting 
feature of the camp find was one of the bowls, which was rudely 
inscribed aelius modestus dec marti r = " Aelius Modestus to the 
God Mars i?." Here, then, is unquestionable proof of the presence 
of a small Eoman command. 

The other Eoman or Eomanized earthwork is at Tregear or 
Tregaer, in Nanstallon, 2J miles west of Bodmin. Though four 
times the size of Bosence, it is still small, about 330 feet by 260, 
and also rectangular, with rounded corners. It has yielded shards 
of Samian and common pottery, with coins of Vespasian, &c., a 
few fragments of bronze harness, arms, and armour, and a silver 
fibula; while the vicinity has produced further relics of similar 
character, including coins of Vespasian, Trajan, and Antoninus 
Pius, and a glass bead. Other objects found at Tregaer and in the 
adjacent ancient stream work of Boscarne are clearly British. The 
Eev. W. lago calculated that this camp would accommodate a 
cohort of 480 men, and suggested that the remains of other rectan- 
gular earthworks in the neighbourhood (Trevithick and Kelly) 
might point to a landing at Port Isaac. 

Mr. lago also connects a site in St. Minver, opposite Padstow, 
where many Eoman relics have been found, with a road called 
Plain Street, three miles distant The finds here comprise Eoman 
pottery, glass and beads, fragments of bronze articles and various 
coins — among them of Gallienus, Constantine I., and Arcadius. 

The coins at Tregaer, so far as known, belong to our earlier 
series; and those at Eock to the later. The former earthwork 
would be sufficiently explained, if such a landing as suggested by 
Mr. lago were made by the circumnavigating forces of Agricola. 
The Eock remains would very well fall into place with the suggested 
Constantinian-Licinian march, the Licinian stone at Tintagel being 
on the same coast route, some dozen miles to the north-west. This 
stone is read by the discoverer : 

IMP c G 

VA 

Lie LICIN 

Jniperator Caesar Galerius Valerius Licinianus Licimits, 
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An ancient burial ground on the shore of Trevone Bay, west of 
Padstow, with rows of skeletons lying north and south, has been 
claimed as Eoman from the association of a bronze fibula with one 
of the skeletons, and a piece of Samian ware hard by. But it is 
not certain that the fibula is Eoman. It may be late Keltic, like 
the articles found in the Mount Batten or Stamford Cemetery. 
Even if Roman, it does not follow that the skeletons were, seeing 
too, that there is such excellent reason for placing the ancient 
British town which Ptolemy records as Uxefla, in this locality. 
There are remains of a kitchen midden not far distant.^ 

One notable feature of the discoveries of Roman coins in Cornwall, 
distinguishing it from Devonshire, is the greater comparative number 
of hoards. More than a thousand coins were found at Pennance, 
near Falmouth, ranging a.d. 194 to a.d. 342. A "pint" was dug 
up near the foot of Carn Brea Hill in 1749 ; and the same locality 
has frequently yielded them in smaller numbers. In Bocadzhil, 
St. Just, nearly one hundred were found. At Treryn, according 
to Leland, was discovered "a brass pot full of money." In 1735, 
at Condora, on the south entrance of Helford river, twenty-four 
gallons "all of the age of Constantine and his family." In a 
ditch near Malpas, twenty lbs. weight, dating from a.d. 259 to 
A.D. 284. In 1779 an urn full was found at Godolphin, eight lbs. 
weight of which were sold to a Jew. In 1869, at Caerhayes, a leaden 
jug, containing about 2500 third century. Many Roman coins 
have also been picked up at different times near Hayle Causeway, 
and at Tywardreath ; and several in stream works ; while those of 
Carausius have been somewhat numerous in St. Just. In St. Just 
too was found a small bronze figure of a bull, now in the museum 
of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, long held to be Phoenician, 
but since claimed as Roman. 

The conclusions of the late Mr. N. Whitley are summed up in 
the following lines : 

" The Roman coins and personal ornaments found in the tin stream 
works are very suggestive of a trade with the tinners, and of visits of 
persons of quaHty to the works. It appears, however, certain that the 
feritons of the extreme West, under their native princes, and with the 
aid of their numerous hill castles, maintained a sort of rough indepen- 
dence during the whole period of the Roman occupation of Britain. . . . 
We may infer that the occupation of Cornwall by tne Romans, slight as it 
appears to be, was rather that of friendly intercourse for the purpose of 
trade, than that of conquest or dominion. They may have held isolated 
portions of the county by these outlying forts, or headland castles, forti- 
fied on the land side, like that of Condora ; but the great mass of the 
people were unsubdued, and maintained their allegiance to their native 
chieftains.*' 

^ Tram, Dev, Assoc, 1864 ; 138. 
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I. 

James Hatchard Bennett, m.a., was born on the 20th 
March, 1828. He was educated at King's School, Bruton ; 
entered Exeter College, Oxford, in 1846, where he graduated 
in the second class Lit. Hum. three years later. For five 
years he was second master of St Alban*s Grammar School, 
during which time, in 1856, he was admitted into Holy 
Orders. In 1860 he was appointed head-master of SollihuU 
Grammar School, Warwickshire, where he remained for nine- 
teen years. He was presented to the rectory of Lydford in 
1879, and remained there until his death on 10th October, 
1890. 

Mr. Bennett's connection with the Association was but 
brief. He became a member in the previous year, when the 
Annual Meeting was held at Tavistock. 

XL 

Thomas Eichard Archer Briggs was born at Furadon, 
Egg Buckland, May 7th, 1836, and early developed that 
inclination for studies in natural history which eventually 
made him one of the ablest British botanists of the present 
day. His first published botanical notes were dated in 
1860 ; and from that time onward, whether in the Phytologid^ 
in the Journal of Botany , in the Transactions of the Plymoutb 
Institution (which he joined in 1862, and of which he became 
one of the most active members), or elsewhere, until the 
publication of his Flora of Plymouth^ his pen was never 
idle, and his investigations, particularly in local botany, most 
zealous and untiring. His researches into the Rosce and 
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BtiM were singularly complete; and he added something 
like twenty new plants to the British Flora. His ability 
and zeal were thoroughly well known and valued ; and, in 
the words of a memoir in the Journal of Botany, "His 
powers of critical observation were so remarkable — at once 
so acute and so discriminating — his enthusiasm so real, and 
his industry so unflagging, that such a thing as a hasty, 
ill-considered judgment from him seemed always impossible. 
And his willingness to help was so unmistakable, that soon 
one learned to trust him whenever he declined to give a 
positive opinion, acquiescing in the patience with which he 
was content to study and wait for light. Thus his place as 
a critical British botanist, and especially as a batologist, will 
prove hard to fill." 

His Mora of Plymouth appeared in 1880, and by universal 
consent of the scientific world was at once placed at the head 
of all existing local floras. " It is still accounted the pattern 
volume for the best local floras since published ;" and "never, 
probably, has so high an estimate of a work" than that 
formed at its appearance "been more completely justified 
by the after consensus of competent authorities." The limit is 
" within twelve miles of Plymouth," and within such a range 
no more exhaustive and valuable a work was ever written 
or printed. 

At the Plymouth Institution he was a frequent lecturer, 
and filled various ofl&ces — curator of zoology and botany (to no 
one is that Society's herbarium more indebted), and librarian, 
an honorary position entailing much time and trouble. His 
attainments were so well known and appreciated that he was 
elected a fellow of the linnsean Society so far back as 1872 ; 
and he was for several years the active manager of the 
Botanical Exchange Club. He joined the Devonshire Associa- 
tion in 1870; and, though he never read an independent 
paper, made several valuable contributions to the Eeports of 
the Committee on Scientific Memoranda, of which he was a 
member. He read, however, a very valuable paper on the 
" Eoses of the Neighbourhood of Plymouth " at the meeting 
of the British Association in that town in 1877. 

Mr. Briggs, who was never married, was one of the most 
single-minded and kindly-hearted of men, "always most 
considerate for others, with a rather formal old-fashioned 
courtesy that was very pleasant and winning." The latter 
years of his life were spent in the old family residence at 
Fursdon, where he lived with Col. J. A. J. Briggs, his younger 
brother, and his fomily. He was deeply interested in school 
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and parochial work, a devoted Sunday-school teacher, and 
when he returned to Fursdon took up most heartily the 
work of lay reader. His death* was quite unexpected. His 
health had never been really robust, though he was a capital 
walker, and capable of enduring much fatigue; and he 
succumbed to the severity of the past winter. On Sunday, 
January 18th, he went to church twice as usual, and took 
two Bible-classes ; but in the evening he complained of the 
cold, and got worse as the week passed. Only on the follow- 
ing Friday, however, did his illness appear really serious. 
Then inflammation of the lungs set in, and before eleven 
that night there passed away one of the most modest, un- 
selfish, earnest, and accomplished students of Nature Devon 
has ever known, leaving a fragrant memory in the hearts of 
all who were privileged to know him, and an enduring 
monument of his rare attainments in his Flora, 



in. 

George Doe was born at Torrington, December 17th, 
1821. He was educated at Blundell*s School, Tiverton, during 
the mastership of the late Archdeacon Saunders, being a 
contemporary of Dr. Temple. He was afterwards articled as 
a solicitor with Messrs. Carter and Chanter, of Barnstaple, 
and settled at Torrington, having succeeded to the practice of 
Mr. Hawkins, where for forty years he filled the office of 
Town Clerk of that borough; and at the time of his death 
he held most of the public offices in the town. 

Mr. Doe's connexion with the Association commenced in 
1867, when the first meeting at Barnstaple was held. In 
1875 he was elected Local Secretary for the meeting at 
Torrington, and it was mainly owing to his untiring exertions 
and power of organization that the meeting of that year was 
so eminently successful. He contributed on that occasion 
a paper, entitled "The Examination of Two Barrows near 
Torrington." 

Mr. Doe was also a member of several of the special 
committees ; and he was Secretary of the Folk-lore Com- 
mittee, whose reports were ably edited by him. He tdok 
a warm interest in the Association. He was rarely absent 
from the Annual Meetings, and his attendance at t^e meet- 
ings of the Council could be confidently relied upon. He 
was most active in introducing new members, scarcely a year 
passing without at least one or two new members being 
nominated by him. 
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Mr. Doe was of a most modest and retiring disposition. 
He gave his opinions with diffidence, carefully avoiding any 
expression which might wound or annoy, thus winning the 
esteem of all with whom he was brought in contact. 

He died April 2nd, 1891, at the age of 69 years. 

IV. 

Sir William Eichard Drake was the eldest son of the 
late Mr. William Drake (son of Mr. Henry Drake, of 
Barnstaple, by Ann, sister of Sir James Hamlyn), by Frances, 
daughter of Mr. Eobert Lincoln. 

Sir William was born on August 25th, 1817, and married, 
in 1846, Katherine Stewart Forbes, daughter of Eichard 
Thomas Goodwin, e.lc.s., formerly senior Member of Council 
at Bombay. Lady Drake died on August 21st, 1880. 

Sir William was for many years in close and confidenticd 
relationship with the leader of the Liberal party. He was 
knighted at the instance of Mr. Gladstone in 1869. He was 
one of the founders, and for some years an active member of 
the Managing Committee, of the Devonshire Club. 

Sir William Drake contributed to Art-history "Notes on 
Venetian Ceramics." He was one of the original members, 
and at the time of his death the Chairman, of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. He edited a descriptive catalogue of etched 
work of Francis Seymour Haden, and was also the Honorary 
Secretary of the Eoyal Society of Painter Etchers, in which 
he took great interest. He was a frequent visitor to Italy, 
and a collector of all forms of Italian art. In conjunction 
with Sir H. Layard, the late Baron Heath, and other friends, 
he took an active part in the formation and management of 
the Venice and Morano Glass and Mosaic Company, which for 
many years maintained a successful industry in Venice and 
the adjoining island of Morano. His contributions to 
archaeological and antiquarian literature included " Notes on 
the Capture of the Great Carrack," in the Archceologia of the 
Society of Antiquaries, of which he was one of the oldest 
members remaining. He made numerous additions to the 
family history of Devonshire, some of which were published 
in the Herald and Genealogist, the Miscellanea Genealogica of 
the Harleian Society ; as also many other narrative and tabular 
pedigrees collected and printed for private circulation under 
the title of Devonshire Notes and Notelets, copies of which 
he presented to the libraries of the British Museum and the 
Society of Antiquaries, and the principal public libraries of 
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his native county. He became a member of this Association 
in 1880, and although he was unable to be present at any of 
the Annual Meetings, the work of the Association always 
received his warm approval. 

Sir William was a member of the legal profession, and 
senior partner of the firm of Bircham and Go. He was much 
engaged in the formation of Public Companies under the 
Act of 1862, particularly in connection with the banking 
establishments of Messrs. Glyn and Co., J. S. Morgan and 
Co., and other prominent financial City firms. He was a 
director of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, the Lombeig 
Czeronowitz Railway, and other societies; and it was in 
connexion with projects such as these that he received from 
the Austrian, Italian, and Turkish Courts various orders of 
knighthood. 

He died at his residence. Prince's Gardens, South Kensing- 
ton, after an attack of bronchitis, on December 2nd, 1890, 
at the age of 73 years. 

V. 

John Merrifield, Ph.d., f.r.a.s., was born at Peter Tavy, 
near Tavistock, on August 24th, 1834 In his early years 
he attended the National Schools at Tavistock, where he 
ultimately became a pupil teacher. In due course he pro- 
ceeded to the Exeter Training College for schoolmasters, and 
remained there the usual period of two years. At the com- 
pletion of that time he became schoolmaster at Mary Tavy, 
where he devoted much of his leisure to the study of 
navigation, with the result that in 1861 he founded the 
Navigation School, which for many years be carried on with 
great success in Gascoyne Place, Plymouth. Literary work 
then claimed a great deal of his attention. He realized the 
unsatisfactory condition of many of the text-books which he 
had to use; and, in conjunction with Mr. Evers, he published, 
through Messrs. Longman, in 1868, an important work on 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, His industry, however, 
did not end there, although his school was then rapidly 
growing in numbers and influence. Messrs. Longmans were 
again entrusted with a book by him, on Magnetism and the 
Deviation of the Compass, wMch was soon translated into 
several languages ; and then he wrote a treatise on Naviga- 
tion (Longmans), and a treatise on Nautical Astronomy, for 
which Messrs. Sampson, Low, and Co. became responsible. 
The rapid production of these works, the immense amount 
of thought and skill they evidenced, and their value as 
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trastworthy text-books of science, naturally attracted much 
attention, and about 1870 the degree of Ph.D. was con- 
ferred upon their author. 

Dr. Merrifield was on several occasions elected a member 
of the Plymouth School Board, of which he was one of the 
most active and useful members. Time after time he was 
also pressed to stand as a caiididate for the Town Council, 
''but he always refused to do so, on the ground that his 
work lay in the direction of education." 

Dr. Merrifield was a lecturing member of the Plymouth, 
Institution. In 1884 he read a paper there that explained 
" a new method to clear the lunar distance in order to find 
the longitude at sea." This was a subject in which he was 
greatly interested. He had worked out a method for himself 
which he had submitted to Dr. WooUey, the late director of 
studies at the Eoyal Naval College, Greenwich, as well as to 
Sir George Airy, and to the Royal Astronomical Society. 
Dr. WooTley wrote to him congratulating him upon "the 
very ingenious way in which you have solved the problem," 
adding that the method ought to be used at sea. The Boyal 
Astronomical Society submitted the plan to their council, 
and, after discussing it, ordered it to be printed in their 
Transactions. In 1877 Dr. Merrifield was appointed, by the 
British Association, a member of a committee consisting of 
Sir William Thompson, Mr. W. Froude, Professor Osborne 
Eeynolds, Captain Douglas Galton, and Mr. James K Shool- 
bred, for the purpose of obtaining information respecting the 
phenomena of the stationary tides in the English Channel 
and in the North Sea, and of representing to the Qt>vern- 
ment of Portugal, and the Governor of Madeira, that, in the 
opinion of the British Association, tidal observations at 
Madeira or other islands in the North Atlantic Ocean would 
be very valuable, with a view to the advancement of our 
knowledge of the tides in the Atlantic Ocean. This com- 
mittee was on several occasions re-appointed, and in 1880 
it presented its final report, on what were admittedly subjects 
of very great importance. In 1881 Dr. Merrifield delivered 
a lecture at the Plymouth Institution on the " Meteorology 
and Climate of Plymouth," in which he embodied the results 
of careful observations extending over sixteen years, and 
which have since proved of considerable value. In 1886 he 
was nominated by the officers to be one of the stewards at the 
anniversary meeting of the Eoyal Literary Fund, and, as a 
consequence, some additional contributions towards that 
Corporation (which dates back as far as 1790) were obtained 
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from the literary men of the Three Towns. He was also one 
of those invited to proceed to India to watch the transit of 
Venus ; and on another occasion he was named as one of the 
delegates of the British Government at the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion. A short time before his death he obtained the bronze 
medal of the Polytechnic Society at Falmouth, for an artificial 
horizon for sea use. The American Government have since 
interested themselves in this invention, and they sent to its 
author for an account, and also for a photograph of it, both 
of which were promptly forwarded. 

Dr. Merrifield joined this Association in 186? as an 
Annual Member, and in 1877 he became a Life Member. 

For some time previous to his decease Dr. Merrifield had 
been in indifferent health; but it was not till twelve days 
before that event that his illness took a serious form. He 
was then seized with paralysis, and did not again recover 
consciousness, but passed away on Saturday morning early, 
May 16th, 1891, at the age of 57 years. 

During his long connection with the Plymouth School 
Board he won the regard of all classes, no less by the 
exercise of a sound discretion than by the force of a character 
intensely in earnest. However much his opponents differed 
from his principles, nobody questioned the unvarying sincerity 
with which he held them. 



VI. 

George Wareing Ormerod, m.a., f.g.s., was born at The 
Damhouse in Tyldesley, in the county of Lancaster, on 
October 12th, 1810, being the second son of George Ormerod, 
Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., the author of the History of Gheskir^^ 
and other publications, and of Sarah his wife, the eldest 
daughter of John Latham, Esq., m.d., F.R.S., President of the 
Eoyal College of Physicians. He was a descendant of a 
younger branch of the ancient family of Ormerod of Ormerod, 
in North Lancashire. 

Mr. Ormerod's early education was at private schools, and 
lastly with a private tutor at Harborne, near Birmingham, 
whence he matriculated, on January 31st, 1829, at Brazenose 
College, Oxford, and took his degree of B.A. in 1833, and 
M.A. in 1836. He was admitted a solicitor in 1836, and 
practised in Manchester until the year 1855, when he 
removed to Chagford, in Devonshire, and continued in 
practice there until he removed to Teignmouth, about 1869. 

Whilst resident in Manchester he turned his attention 
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much to the Geology of the Coal Measures, and the Cheshire 
Salt Field. On the last he explained his views in a long 
paper printed in the Transactions of the Geological Society, 
of which he was a Fellow. Whilst in Manchester he was 
an active member and official on the Committees of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, the 
Geological Society of Manchester, and the Eoyal Manchester 
Institution for the advancement of Literature, Science, and 
Art, and many other societies. During recent years he acted 
as Honorary Local Secretary of the Teign Naturalists' Field 
Club. 

Mr. Ormerod was one of the earliest members of this 
Association, having joined it at the first meeting in Exeter 
in 1862. He was a member of the Couucil. In 1872 he 
filled the office of Hon. Local Secretary, in conjunction with 
the late Eev. R Kirwan and Mr. E. Parfitt, and again in 
1874 he was elected to the same office on the occasion of the 
Annual Meeting being held at Teignmouth, being one of the 
Vice-Presidents the same year. He was the author of several 
papers on a variety of subjects read to the Association. 
These are comprised in the following list : ** On the Traces of 
Tin Streaming in the Vicinity of Chagford" (1866) ; "Notes 
on the Carboniferous Beds adjoining the Northern Edge of 
the Granite of Dartmoor" (1867) ; *'0n the Pseudomorphous 
Crystals of Chloride of Sodium, and their occurrence in 
Devonshire " (1858) ; " Notice of Molars of Hippopotamus 
Major stated to have been found in Kent's Cavern, Torquay" 
(1869) ; "Notice of the Occurrence of Scapolite at Chagford, 
Devon" (1869) ; " Notice of the Firing at the Battle between 
the Alabama and the Kearsage off Cherbourg, June 18th, 
1864, being heard in Devon" (1871); "The Fall and Eestora- 
tion of the Cromlech at Drewsteignton " (1871); **What is 
Grimspound?" (1872); "Notice of Pre-historic Eemains 
formerly existing near the Drewsteignton Cromlech, observed 
by the Rev. E. Polwhele prior to 1793, and mapped by the 
Eev. W. Grey in 1838 " (1872) ; " Wayside Crosses, in the 
District bordering the East of Dartmoor" (1874); '*The 
Trias at Dawlish" (1881); "Notice of the Head of an 
Iron Halberd found in an Excavation at Teignmouth, and of 
the Place in which it was Discovered " (1883) ; and a post- 
humous paper, printed below, entitled, " Sketch of the Postal 
Service in Devonshire from 1784 to 1890 " (1891). 

Mr. Ormerod was very skilled in arranging and indexing. 
The Index to the first volume of the Transactions of this 
Association was made by him ; and he published in 1886 A 
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Classified Index to the Refports and Transactions of {he Devonr 
shire Association for 4he Advan/iement of Science, Litera^tMre, 
and Art, from the Commencement in 1862 to 1886 inclrmve" 
This work is on the same lines as several similar works 
prepared by him for the volumes of the Geological Society. 
Mr. Ormerod continued in harness up to the last, and 
apparently in health and vigour. He was, however, taken 
suddenly ill after attending a meeting, and died on January 
6th, 1891, at his residence, Woodway, Teignmouth, at the 
age of 80 years. He was a sterling and excellent man, and 
a most sincere friend, and will not soon be forgotten by 
many who knew him weU. 

VIL 

Francis Drake Pearce was born on April 15th, 1841, at 
Brook House, Kingsbridge, being the second son of Francis 
Drake Pearce, surgeon, of that town, to whose practice he 
succeeded in 1867, having previously qualified at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, London, in 1863. 

For many years in his earlier life Mr. Pearce took great 
interest in genealogy, and particularly in tracing his collateral 
descent from the first celebrated circumnavigator, and collect- 
ing statistics of his and related families. At his decease he 
left behind an immense number of letters, cuttings from 
papers, &c. — quite unarrauged — chiefly about Drake and 
allied subjects, as well as some interesting relics that formerly 
belonged to his renowned ancestor. 

Mr. Pearce became a member of the Association in 1875. 
He died at his residence at Brook House on March 18, 1891, 
having suffered for several years previously from gout. 

vni. 

Henry Wilcocks, son of J. B. Wilcocks, Esq., of Stoke 
Cottage, Devonport, and partner in the old-established firm 
of Wilcocks, Dinham, and Westron, tea merchants, Exeter, 
was born at Exeter in 1840, and educated in Switzerland. 
In 1864 he became a partner in the firm, shortly before his 
marriage to Louisa, daughter of George Dansey, Esq., of St. 
Michael's Terrace, Stoke. From that time he lived near 
Exeter, occupied with commercial and agricultural business, 
and also with his duties as alderman, magistrate, and (for 
1875) mayor of the city of Exeter. 

He passed the last seven years of his life at Gipsy Hill, 
Pinhoe, the present residence of his widow ; and was daring 
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most of that time churchwarden of the parish of Pinhoe, 
taking a warm interest in all parochial matters. In all the 
relations of life he won respect and confidence by his quiet 
but large-hearted kindness, his unceasing industry, and his 
unflinching int^rity. In politics he was a Conservative, and 
did much in the service of his party, being chairman of the 
Tiverton division at the time of his death. 

He joined this Association in 1872. He died, after a painful 
and lingering illness, on February 24:th, 1890, and was buried 
in Pinhoe churchyard before a large congregation of mourners, 
among whom the Corporation and chief residents of Exeter 
were fully represented. He left four daughters and five 
sons, of whom the eldest, Mr. Henry M. D. Wilcocks, of 
Crosse, Alpfaington, is now the sole representative of the 
firm. 



SIXTEENTH EEPOET OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENTIFIC MEMOEANDA. 

Sixteenth Eeport of the Committee on Scientific Memoranda^ 
consisting of Mr. Francis Brent, Bev. TT. Harpley^ Mr. 
P. 0. Hutchinson, Mr. H. S. GUI, Mr. R Parfitt, Mr. 
J. Brooking Bowe (Secretary), and Mr. B. N. Worth, for 
the purpose of noticing the discovery or occurrence of such 
facts, in any department of scientific enquiry, and connected 
with Devonshire, as it may he desirahle to place upon per' 
manent record, but which may not be of sufficient importance 
in themselves to form the subjects of separate papers. 

Edited by J. Brooking Rowe, f.s.a., f.l.s., Hon. Secretary. 

(Bead at Tiverton, Jaly, 1891.) 



I. GEOLOGICAL. 



OCCURRBNCB OF LAYERS OP CARBONIZED WOOD IN A LIMESTONE 

FISSURE AT POMPHLETT. 

"The presence of fissures in the Plymouth limestone is a 
familiar fact. Some of these are of very large size. Many 
are more or less open ; others are filled with various forms 
of detrital matter, and very commonly with clay, which is 
of economic value for various purposes. The excavation of 
the clay contained in a very large fissure at the old Mill 
Quarry, Pomphlett, not far from Laira Bridge, has revealed 
the deposit here described. 

" From the top of the quarry to its floor is about 70 feet ; 
and this floor is from 10 to 12 feet above the high-water 
level in the adjacent creek. The fissure extends from the 
bottom of the quarry to the surface, and is mainly filled 
with red clay of the ordinary local character. About four feet^ 
however, above the floor of the quarry there is a black 
band which contains layers of carbonized wood — ^practically 
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horizontal. Above this for some distance, but to varying 
heights, the red clay gives place to dull leaden-coloured clay; 
and below it the clay is mainly yellow-drab, with a varying 
greenish or brownish cast. The clay associated with the 
wood is not calcareous, and contains some fine sand — chiefly 
angular fragments of quartz, and (more rounded) of felspar. 
The black band does not average a foot in thickness, but has 
proved to be continuous across the fissure, which runs approxi- 
mately east and west, for some 30 or 40 feet. How far it 
extends lengthwise is (June, 1891) unascertained, but it has 
been worked upon for several yards, without any sign of its 
giving out. 

"The band itself consists of several layers of woody 

matter, which has been thoroughly carbonized by natural 

processes, with partings of blackish or lead-coloured clay. 

The layers are somewhat irregular, but at one point there 

were as many as seven alternations of carbon and clay in the 

space of three inches, the thickest ligneous seam there being 

three-quarters of an inch. At other points the aggregation 

of woody matter is more considerable. Associated with the 

band, but chiefly included in the woody portions, are irregular 

masses of iron pyrites ; and some of the larger fragments of 

carbonized material show pyrites penetrating the grain. 

"The woody structure is for the most part plainly visible, 
throughout the thinner as well as the thicker layers; but the 
fragments, as a rule, are small; do not continue for any 
distance; and rather give the impression that they had 
undergone some knocking about, and had been considerably 
broken up, before they were deposited where they are found. 
This, however, is probably the result of subsequent crushing. 
They all seem to consist of one kind of wood — fine, even, 
and close-grained in structure, which appears to be a variety 
of birch. I have been unable to find any distinct remains 
of leaves, though it is quite possible that some of the finer 
^^i less charactered material may have had a leafy origin. 
Perfect pieces of small branches and twigs are, however, com- 
mon; and here and there we get fragments of larger stems — 
one was seven or eight inches long by nearly two in diameter. 
1 have seen nothing, however, that might not have been 
supplied by bushes of varying growth, rather than trees ; the 
d^arf birch for example — Betula nana — so far as size is 
concerned would yield all the material that I have seen, 
^mains of this birch, which aifects a much colder climate 
than that of South Devon in the present day, have been 
found in alluvial deposits at Bovey Tracey ; and should the 
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FotDphlett material be the same, the two deposits may be 
of very similar date. 

"The evidence seems to point to the vegetable material 
finding its way into the fissure from above; though it may 
have been washed into the cavity by some intermittent 
stream. There is, however, no trace of violent action of any 
sort, and the thin partings of clay and woody matter seem 
to indicate alternation of conditions at no distant intervals. 
If there are no leaves, as appears to be the case, then the 
deposit was formed in winter; and all the conditions required 
might be supplied by the slipping into the cavity of bushes 
growing on its sides and round its edge, and the action 
of heavy rains on the loosened soil The chief chemical 
changes that have taken place have been caused by the 
presence of iron and sulphur — the latter substance making 
itself plainly evident when a piece of this 'Pomphlett coal' 
is burnt The enormous weight of the great body of day 
in the fissure above, has squeezed the original layers into 
very close compass ; and may be in part responsible for the 
appearance of alternations, by sorting under this pressure 
the heterogenous materials which had become mixed. There 
has not occurred to me any trace of animal life. 

" I am greatly indebted to Mr. Stanlake, of Mary Dean 
School, Plymstock, for calling my attention to this most 
interesting deposit ; and to Mr. Eva, manager of the quarries, 
for information, specimens, and facilities of inspection. (R N. 
Worth.) " 

II. numismatical. 

ROMAN COINS AT VINSTONB. 

"About three years since, while preparing for building 
operations on Vinstone estate, Compton Gififord, near 
Plymouth, a labourer dug up at the foot of a hedge, near 
the surface, an earthen vessel containing probably from three 
to four hundred Eoman coins. The vessel was unfortunately 
destroyed by the labourer, who took possession of the coins, 
and the find was only heard of by accident. The coins 
were all third brass, of the lower empire, and, for the most 
part, in fair condition, very few showing signs of wear. 
Those which I have seen are chiefly of the elder Tetricus, 
with ordinary reverses. Coins of Victorinus are next in 
quantity, and there are likewise examples of the younger 
Tetricus, Claudius Gothicus, and Postumus. This associa- 
tion suggests their deposit in the closing years of the third 
century a.d., probably circa 275-280. The spot where they 
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were unearthed is close to the line of the ancient British 
* ridge road' to what is now Saltash Passage, on which 
Roman coins and celts have also been found. (J. Brooking 

EOWE.)" 

ROMAN COINS AT TBIGNMOUTH. 

" Two Eoman coins, found at Teignmouth, have come into 
my possession since the last report One, found in connection 
with the harbour works, is quite indecipherable. The other 
is much detrited, but its general features can be made out. 
It was found in the heart of the cob wall of an old cottage. 
This is an Imperial Greek coin, of a type common at Exeter, 
as recorded by Captain Shortt. On the obverse is the bust 
of the emperor to right — apparently Hadrian. All that can 
be made out of the inscription, however, is att. kai — the 
contracted Greek equivalent of imp. cae. On the reverse is 
a reclining bearded figure holding some object, apparently 
originally representing a thunderbolt — if so it is Jupiter. 
In the field above the figure is what appears to be the Greek 
numeral for the year 16 of the Emperor's reign. (J. J. 
Ogilvie Evans.)" 

III. antiquarian. 

STONE CANNON BALL. 

*• In the latter part of 1890, a stone cannon ball, now in 
my possession, was found in the progress of some excavations 
in the silt of Sutton Pool, near the present North Quay — 
the evident suggestion being that it was fired from the 
castle of Plymouth at the time when Plymouth was attacked 
by the Bretons (1403), who took possession of the north- 
eastern quarter of the town, and burnt 600 houses in that 
locality, thence known as Briton Side. The ball is of the 
Roborough Down quartz-porphyry or elvan, 3f inches in 
diameter, and weighing 2:^ lbs. A cast iron ball of the 
same dimensions would weigh nearly 7*2 lbs. This is much 
larger than the sandstone cannon ball previously found at 
Hooe, near Plymstock, and described by me in a previous 
report. (R. N. Worth.) " 

IV. ANTHROPOLOGICAL. 
DEPOSITS AT CATTEDOWN. 

" In the fourteenth report of this Committee (xxi. pp. 73, 
74; 77-80) references are made to certain discoveries in 
excavations at Cattedown, Plymouth — the finding of a 
couple of pits containing large quantities of marine shells ; 
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and, scattered throughout the subsoil, the remnants of an 
ancient detrital deposit, several of the rocks in which were 
quite new not only to the locality, but to the county. It 
was then hoped, from certain surface indications, that further 
excavations would yield some important archaeological results. 
Since that date the whole site has been thoroughly investi- 
gated by Mr. E. Burnard, but without the results anticipated 
as probable. The whole area was traversed by a series of 
trenches east and west, north and south, with additional 
trenching in special spots ; but no further traces of shells 
were found, nor any human remains or objects. The trenches 
were all dug down to rock, and varied from two feet to four 
feet in depth. 

" The lower subsoil yielded, however, and in many cases 
close to the rock, a number of pebbles and fragments of bones 
with teeth. Some of the bones were partially incrusted 
with stalagmite, and had clearly been washed out of fissures 
in the limestone rock ; and they were almost universally of 
considerable age. Ox, deer, horse, pig, and sheep or goat 
were among the animals represented. 

"The pebbles as a rule presented no new features; but 
some, from a clayey pocket about four feet deep, included two 
examples of quartzite resembling rocks in the Lydford and 
Brent Tor district, and two of sandstone. One of these is a 
loose textured irregular-grained grit, reddish-brown in colour, 
weathering to yellow-drab — not of Devonian character ; the 
other, an Indian-red compact fine-grained micaceous sand- 
stone, which does seem to be Devonian. (E. N. Worth.) " 
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BARROWS on DARTMOOR. 

On the summit of Great Nodden, near the source of the 
river Lyd, is a smaU but interesting grave, which, differing 
in shape and mode of structure from those of the ordinary 
form, deserves to be recorded, especially as I cannot find that 
it has been hitherto noticed, although it has been opened and 
ransacked some years since, and now remains in the condition 
it was then left. 

Wedge-shaped in form, the broad end is semicircular, and 
the sides are somewhat elliptical, fining off into almost a 
point. 

The dimensions by estimation, for I had no means of taking 
actual measurements, are about three feet six inches in length 
by two feet at its broadest ; the depth, however, I could not 
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ascertain, as it had been completely filled in with pieces of 
slaty stone from the surface of the hill, and with much peaty 
earth and decayed moss and heather. So that although with 
my hands I removed as much of the filling as I could, 
possibly to the depth of eighteen inches, I did not succeed 
in reaching the bottom of the kist, nor did I find any relics 
whatever, excepting some fragments of modern earthenware. 

This little grave differs from most of those I have seen, in 
having the sides built up of pieces of slaty stone, so arranged 
that the cleavage sides of the stone form a fair perpendicular 
wall all around, no slabs or large stones being used. In this 
respect it somewhat resembles the little grave that was dis- 
covered some years since in Stillman Street, Plymouth, which 
contained a fine urn of unusually thin ware, half filled with 
burnt bones — but it differs from that in shape. 

It is probable that this grave was once covered with a 
large barrow or mound of small stones, most of which, how- 
ever, have been removed to form a large cairn, about twenty 
feet off. Very few of these stones are of granite, but they 
mostly consist of the metamorphosed rock of the hill and 
district. Not far from the grave I found a flint flake and a 
small borer of white or patinated flint. These were lying 
close together. 

On White Hill, Lydford, are numerous barrows, mostly 
saucer-shaped, some of which appear to be intact; others 
have been ransacked; whilst from some every stone has 
been removed, probably during the formation of the walls 
of a neighbouring "Newtake," and their former presence is 
indicated now only by the scars on the moor. I found near 
these barrows a small but perfect flint knife. 

On the adjoining hill, Yellow Mead, is a fine and perfect 
circle, composed of small stones, its diameter, by estimation, 
being about thirty-two feet. I could find no break in the 
wall that could have served for an entrance. 

On Black Hill (Gibbet Hill as it is locally called), near 
Lydford Station, are the remains of a barrow, and the summit 
of the hill on which it stands has been smoothed off level, 
affording a considerable area. Near this barrow I found a 
tolerable sized piece of white chert, from which flakes appear 
to have been struck off, but I doubt if the piece itself has 
ever been used as an implement or weapon. 

(Francis Brent.) 
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the discovery of a set of peculiar and highly interesting 
conditions. 

The skull was in an upright position, looking outwards 
from the bank and facing north-west, and it lay in clean 
vegetable mould about two feet below the sward of the 
isthmus, penetrated in all directions by the fine rootlets of 
the grass. Few traces of other bones were at first visible, 
but subsequent digging showed that the original interment 
must have been that of a complete body, for though much of 
the skeleton had disappeared, there still remained portions of 
the clavicles, scapulae, ribs, vertebrae, sundry phalanges, arm 
bones, including humeri and a radius, and leg bones, in- 
cluding a femur and fibula. While, to a certain extent, 
approximately in relative position, these bones were not 
properly in place, and there had evidently been some amount 
of soil-shifting since the decay of the integuments — a thing 
not at all unusual in such a situation and easily accounted 
for. No trace of human handiwork was found, after most 
careful research. 

There are two peculiar features in connection with this 
discovery — the manner of the interment, and the physical 
characters of the remains. The body had evidently been 
buried in a crouching or sitting posture — a contracted inter- 
ment, vertical instead of horizontal — fronting the estuary; 
and on enquiry it was ascertained that some eight or nine 
such skeletons, placed in precisely the same manner — that 
is, facing the summer setting sun — had been unearthed at or 
near this spot. The first indication of these interments was 
usually the appearance of the leg bones in the bank as it 
crumbled away; and digging back upon them body bones, 
and at length the skull, would be found. So much for th.o 
position of the interment, which is essentially Neolithic in. 
character. 

There is nothing about the condition of the bones to giv^ 
any indication of the period of their deposit; and it muJ3't 
be borne in mind that such physical indicia are very utn^^ 
certain. Contemporary bones will at times occur in caver*^ 
deposits — some of which have lost every trace of anim 
matter, while others are quite solid and heavy. And i 
dealing with the undoubted Neolithic bones from the Pertt*^ 
Chwareu caves in Wales, Professor Busk pointed out th^^* 
while some were fragile, the majority were "as firm ^^ 
common churchyard bones," and that some had "quite tti-^ 
natural degree of hardness." They were lightish yellow, di^ 
" not adhere to the tongue," and afforded " scarcely any eartbiy 
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smell when breathed upon or moistened." ^ The Batten bones 
are more tender than the bulk of these appear to have been ; 
but very much of ordinary churchyard consistency. Some 
of the neighbouring cave bones are in a very similar state. 

The extreme length of the skull (which is slightly under 
twisted to right by post mortem deformation), from the most 
prominent part of the occipital region to the outer edge of 
the upper incisors> is 7*18 inches — the true cranial length 
being 7 inches ; its extreme width 5*68 inches — at a point 
1'75 inches behind the aural orifice, where the width is 
5*38 inches. This orifice (inclusive) is 4 inches from the 
extreme back of the skull, and about seven-eighths of the 
bulk of the brain lay behind the aural perpendicular. The 
height of the cranium is 5*75 inches. 

The most striking features of the face are the great size of 
the orbits, the strongly-marked supraciliary ridge, the low- 
ness of the retreating forehead, and the prominence of the 
upper part of the nasal bone. The measurements of the 
orbit of the right eye, which is perfect, are : — Vertical 
depth 1*5 inches, horizontal breadth 1*4 inches — but the 
greatest width is slantwise from the nasal suture to the 
lower part of the cheek bone, 1*75 inches, the transverse 
diameter at right angles to this being 1*63 inches. The 
depth of the cavity, within the supraciliary ridge, is about 
1*75 inches. This ridge projects '32 inch beyond the fore- 
head line, and is about '5 inch — ^varying somewhat — in depth. 
The highest rise of the cranium above this ridge, when the 
skull rests on the occipital condyle, is 1*5 inches, and this it 
takes 3 inches to attain. When the condyle and floor of the 
nasal cavity are brought to a level the highest point of the 
cranium is 2*65 inches above the ridge, and this is 4 inches 
from the brow. The nose, from the insertion of the nasal 
bone to the base of the nostrils, is 2 inches, the greatest 
breadth of the orifice approaching an inch; but the most 
singular feature here is that on a perpendicular drop of 
•31 inch the nasal bone curves rapidly outward '65 inch. 
The depth of the upper lip to the edge of the alveolus is 
•65 inch; including the teeth, 1 inch. This makes the 
extreme length of the face with the supraciliary ridge 
3*63 inches, or 31 2 inches to the upper rim of the orbit 
merely. The extreme breadth on the interzygomatic line is 
4*5 inches. As the chin depth of the lower jaw, with the 
teeth, is 1*5 inches, the frontal aspect of the complete skull 
is decidedly narrow in proportion to its height, and this is 

' Boyd Dawkins, Cam Hunting, 168. 

VOL. xxm. I 
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emphasized by the size and outward slant of the orbits. 
The extreme breadth of the upper jaw itself is 2*32 inches, 
but the outward slope of the molars increases the spread of 
the teeth to 2*56 inches. The depth to the back of the 
palate is 206 inches, and this is increased to 2*31 inches by 
the projection of the incisors. 

The breadth of the lower jaw at the condyles is 4*88 
inches ; at the back of the teeth 3 inches. The length from 
the posterior condyle to the chin is 3*66 inches. The 
symphysis at the chin is 1*06 inches, at the sides 1*12 inches. 
The height of the condyles is 2 75 inches, their width 
1*57 inches, breadth of notch 1*12 inches. Beyond the feet 
that this jaw is exceptionally massive, there is nothing 
peculiar about it. The teeth are fairly regular and normal — 
4 incisors, 2 canines (small), 2 premolars on each side, 1 
molar in right ramus — 11 in all. The sockets of the other 
teeth are absorbed, showing that they were lost a consider- 
able time before death. The points of the incisors and 
canines are worn flat by use; the molar and premolars 
retain their tuberculation, but the molar shows signs of 
decay. There is a notch between the right outer incisor and 
canine in the lower jaw, into which the right upper canine 
fits, wedge-like. 

One of the chief peculiarities of the skull, however, is 
connected with the dentition of this upper jaw. There are 
only two incisors here, and there is no trace that there were 
ever any more. Both canines are in place. The right 
maxillary further contains one premolar, the stump of the 
second molar, and the third molar perfect. In the left 
maxillary are the second and third molars perfect. The skull 
was kindly examined for me by Mr. Louis Sexton, L.D.S., 
and the existence of these abnormal conditions of the 
incisors clearly ascertained. 

To Mr. G. F. Aldous, M.R.C.S., who examined the place 
where the skull was discovered, and collected such of the 
remaining bones of the skeleton as could be found, I am 
greatly indebted for a list, with descriptions and dimensions, 
which I reproduce. The only other bones that I know of 
belonging to the skeleton in existence are a broken portion 
of the other humerus, a fragment of rib, a phalanx, and one 
of the lumbar vertebrae. Mr. Aldous's list is as follows : — 

^* Scapula, right. 

" Humerus, right ; length 12| inches. 

" Radius, right ; from the head to the tip of styloid process 9^. 

" Os innominatumy left. 
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^^ Femur y left; length, from the tip of the great trochanter to 
the lowest point midway between the two condyles, 16 inches ; 
length, from the depression (for ligamentum teres) to the lowest 
point of internal condyle, IGf inche& (This is probably a bone of 
a woman past middle age.) 

" Fibula, left. 

'' ClavideSy right and left (small). The articular ends are 
absent, so no correct measurement is possible. 

''Ribs, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 11, and 12. 

" Metatarsal bones, left, 2, 4, 5. 

" Phalanx, first left great toe ; first left second toe." 

From these descriptions it will be gathered that the 
original owner of the skull could hardly have been classed 
among the beauties of her time, unless ideas of taste then 
were very different to what they are now. The shallow and 
retreating forehead, beetling brow, slanting, deep-set eyes, 
prognathous and massive jaws, must have combined to form 
a most forbidding whole. The head was large in proportion 
to the body, and it certainly contained plenty of brains, but 
we have no guarantee that their quality was equal to their 
bulk. 

In dimensions the skull approaches very closely to the 
Perthi Chwareu skulls described by Professor Busk.^ Their 
mean dimensions were : — Length 7*07 inches, breadth 
6*5 inches, height 5*6 inches ; while an allied skull from the 
Cefn tumulus was 7*2 inches long, 5*6 inches broad, and 
5*7 inches high. These figures correspond very closely with 
the Batten 7*18, 5*68, and 5*75 inches respectively. The 
Perthi Chwareu skulls, however, are distinctly dolicho- 
cephalic ; but the Batten skull, while approaching that form, 
is rather of a middle character; and its facial features are 
really brachy cephalic* The absolute gross dimensions 
(length, breadth, and height) of the Batten skull are 18*61 
inches, against the Perthi Chwareu mean of 18*65. 

We get another very important link in the peculiar con- 
formation of the nasal bones. Professor Busk, in describing 
skulls from the Cefn tumulus,^ remarks of one that the nasals 
" project almost,- if not quite, horizontally forward, with a 
rapid curve at first, and then straight out"; a second present- 
ing the same peculiarity, and a third probably being in the 
same category. In dealing with this " extraordinary projec- 

' Vide Cave Hunting , 168 et supra. 

* A skull from a Stone Age grave is figured by Nillson in his Stone Age, 
which is very similar in character, but less exaggerated in detail, (p. 230 
pi. xii.) * Cave Hunting, 180. 

I 2 
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tion " he likewise recalls the very similar condition in the 
"old man" of Cro-Magnon, in whom "the ridge of the nose, 
slightly depressed at its base, rises again almost immediately, 
and advances boldly forward, making a rapid curve."® 

The owner of the Batten skull resembles the Welsh 
Neolithic cave folk also in lowness of stature, and in relative 
disproportion of head and body. The length of the Batten 
femur, 16'625 inches, even allowing for difference of sex, 
compares unfavourably with the 18*2 inches of the one 
perfect Perthi Chwareu femur, described by Professor Busk ; 
but Mr. Boyd Dawkins notes others as ranging from sixteen 
to eighteen inches, so that the general resemblance here also 
is very striking. The height of the Batten individual may 
be fairly estimated at slightly less than five feet The 
shortest of the Perthi Chwareu folk was about four feet ten 
inches, the tallest five feet six inches. All these coincidences 
seem too close and repeated to be simply accidental, and 
their cumulative force is strong. 

So far all the known facts support the hypothesis that 
these remains from Batten date from Neolithic times, and 
nothing has been ascertained that does not harmonize with 
this view. 

The mingling of the dolichocephalic and brachycephalic 
characters, due doubtless to a crossing of the two races, has 
been observed elsewhere. 

The method of burial is exactly set forth in the following 
description of Neolithic interments in the Belgian cave of 
Chavaux^ : — 

"The bodies had been interred in the crouching posture, 
their heads resting on their arms and their faces turned 
towards the valley." 

I am indebted to Mr. W. Gage Tweedy for the admirable 
photographs of the skull, from which the accompanying 
illustrations are taken. And but for his appreciation of the 
value of the " find " this description would never have been 
written, and a most interesting series of facts wholly lost 
to science. (E. N. Worth.) 

« Cave Hurvting, 184. ' lUd, 217. 
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statements to which his name is appended : 

A. W. A. = Colonel A. W. Adair, Heatherton (the late). 

A. J. D. = Albert J. Davy, Fleet Street, Torquay. 

F. T. E. = F. T. Elworthy, Foxdown, Wellington. 

J. J. 0. E. = J. J. Ogilvie Evans, Teignmouth. 
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R. H. L. = R. H. Lipscombe, East Budleigh. 

J. S. N. = J. S. Neck, Moretonhampstead. 

S. R. = Rev. S. Rundle, Godolphin, Helstona 

F. B. T. = Mrs. J. Rose Troup, Rockbeare, Exeter. 

H. B. S. W. = H. B. S. Woodhouse, Portland Square, 

Plymouth. 

" Prefix a. On May 30th, 1890, passing through New Street 
(which, in spite of its name, is one of the very oldest streets 
in Plymouth), I overheard one of the fishwomen in a house 
there say, * She shall have 'en about a-five o'clock.' Is this 
like the a in a-float, a-shore, a-top = on the top, &c.; or 
analogous to the article in the usual expressions, * in a week's 
time,' ' in a month,' &c. ?— H, B. S. W." 

This is by no means the same as the prefix in a-float, &c., 
but is a survival of an old usage, of which we have, in 
literature, the remains in a score, a dozen, a thousand, a 
hundred, &c. After words like ahove, about, nearly, which 
imply indetiniteness, the distinguishing adjective (called in 
old grammars the article) a is almost always used still by 
dialect speakers in the West, e,g,, "There was about of a 
thirty there." " I be safe 'twas purty near a fifty." 

" Bot qw Kyng alured had regnyd ]yus her 
A bou^te a thretty long venter** 

A.D. 1450, Chronicon Vilodunense^ st 160. 

Wele a twelve myh or more, 

MS. Lincoln, quoted by HalliwelL 

Leland in his Itinerary uses this form throughout — **Theni 
to Cury-Malet, a 3 miles, wher is a Parke longging to Chamber^ 
noune of Devonshire^' vol. ii., p. 65. 

*' Thonetoun is about a vij miles from Bridge- Walter, *' ii p. 
66. There is the same form somewhere in the Bible, but I 
cannot find the passage. 

''Apse (v.) = to fasten. I asked my man how his father got 
on ab the Union, and he replied that he didn't much like it^ 
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' You see, he was never yewsed to be apsed up/ — April 19th, 
1890. R. H. L." 

This is another survival, this time of the fittest; for the 
polite and learned have corrupted, while the unlearned native 
has preserved the true. 

Ang.-Sax., ho&ps — sera, fibula. 

And encombred with couetyse * ^ei conne nat (mt crepe, 
So hard haih aiuryce . hapsed hem to-gederes, 

A.D. 1390, Piers Plowman, Pass. ii. 193. 

It is but fair to the 'gen'lvokes' to say that the modem 
form was adopted very long ago, quite as early as the above 
quotation. 

" ATCHETT=a hurdle hung on a beam across a stream to 
keep back cattle. — F. B, T.'* See Eavb. 

This must be a variant or diminutive of hatch, a half-door. 
See W, S. Word Book, p. 326. Of course spelling never 
counts, aspirates among provincials being used or dropped 
according to * personal equation.' 

" Back-house = the wash-house, back kitchen. At Culm- 
stock, a farmer of about 40, native, said, ' I wish you *d be so 
kind's vor to have the back-ouze a-saled (ceiled.) He's so 
mortal cold.'— January, 1891. F. T. E." 

This is through East Devon and West Somerset, the 
ordinary term for the second or back room of a cottage. See 
Hoivse in W, Som. Ward Book. 

"B ARRAS URPONS«= aprons of coarse bagging. (Of. Halliwell, 
Bare — 8th meaning.) * I had enough to buy me some barras 
aprons.' Lydia Giles, native of Broadclyst, about 40, (I can 
think of no word to rhyme with this; the nearest I can 
suggest is harass, with the accent on the first syllable.) — 
December, 1889. F. B. T." 

Banjos is a well-known name for canvas or coarse hessian 
cloth, such as is used for baling goods. There is no con- 
nection with hare, and technical names of fabrics can only 
be accounted for sometimes. 

" Before = until. * Stop 'fore Maude comes home,' was the 
phrase heard used in the country road between Horrabridge 
and Tavistock. The woman who spoke was an ordinary 
cottager of the locality.— June, 1890. H. B. S. W." 

This is the same as avore. See Fourth Eeport Devon, 
Assoc. 1881. 
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" BiVER = shiver. A farmer residing at Bovey Tracy, aged 
45, said, *It is almost cold enough to make one biver.' — 
December 26th, 1890. J. S. N." 

See Eighth Eeport Devon. Assoc, 1885. 

" BuRGiNED = bargained. 'Have you burgined again for 
this year ? ' Lydia Giles informs me is a common query at 
Lady Day market.— December, 1889. F. B. T/' 

The above, though mis-pronounced, is far better English 
than the commoner form "agreed." Reference to the New 
English Dictionary will show the great difference there is 
between to bargain and to agree. 

" Bydle = a large mallet, bound with iron bands, used when 
splitting wood. (Cf Halliwell, Beetle, a heavy mallet) The 
pronunciation seems to vary, rhyming with fiddle or sidle. 
' I saw old " Burn the Bydle," * said Lydia Giles. ' Who is 
he ? ' * Why, the man they call by that name, he broke a 
bydle, and then burnt the wood of it.* — December, 1889. 
F. B. T." 

A variant of Bittle, see Seventh Eeport D&von. Assoc, 1884 

" By-tack = additional farm. (See Halliwell, given as a 
Herefordshire word.) * It was a sort of by-tack ; that is, a 
farm sublet by the tenant.' Lydia Giles; she was ex- 
plaining to me about a farm, and knew I was unfamiliar 
with the word.— January, 1890. F. B. J." 

This is of interest. The " tack " here can scarcely be the 
northern word for lease, but must be our own common ''take," 
often sounded tack by individuals. To take a farm is the 
usual phrase. A good take is a common form of saying that 
a good bargain has been made in the hire of any land or 
premises. The prefix ly gives the force of something not 
only subsidiary, or secondary to the main take of the land, 
but also implies private or covert sub-letting, which makes 
the whole phrase highly expressive. 

The great variety of meanings belonging to " by " in com- 
bination, as in by-lane, by-election, by-play, will be best 
understood by a study of the six pages given to it in the 
New English Dictionary, 

"Cherry Gobs = cherry stones. 'The plate was covered 
with cherry gobs/ Lydia Giles, as above. — December, 1889. 
F. B. T." 

These are mostly known as cherry-odds in Somerset. 
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" Chollees = cheeks. (Cf. Halliwell, choUer, double chin.) 
' She said, " He has a rare pair of chollers." ' Lydia Giles, 
repeatiog a remark made by a Bideford girl. She tells me it 
is a common word for cheeks. — December, 1889. F. B. T." 

Though Hal. calls this a North-country word, it is the 
usual one used in the West, not for a double chin, but for the 
jowl, jole, or, as it used to be written, choky chol, or chaul; i.e,, 
the cheek or lower jaw, or as we sometimes say, " the chops." 
The final er is the very common Western suffix to the names 
of members of the body, as in " War leggers ! " " Mind yer 
toers," " I Ve a-brokt my aider [head]." 

''BrancuSy a gole or a chawle." — Vocab, Harl, MS. 1002. 
Skinner gives " Jowl, caput . . . ab. A. s. ceole, fauces, hoc 
a Lat, gula'* — Promp. Parv, p. 264. 

Skeat says this derivation is impossible. — See Etym, Diet, 
p. 310. 

" Hee was hyglich yhounde . on hothe twoo halues, 
Bothe his chaul & his chynne . with chaynes of yren^ 

Will of PalermCy Alisaunder, 1. 1118. 
**Wi]> a face as fat a^ a full bledder, 
Blowen hretfull of bre]) ,& as a hagge hanged 
On bolpen his chekes* & his chyn . wi]> a chol lollede, 
As greet as a gos eye . growen all of grece^ 

Piers Plowman's Creed, 1. 222. 

" Chuff = churlish. (Cf. Halliwell.) * She was such a chuff 
sort of woman.' Gardener's wife, native of Eockbeare, about 
45._January, 1890. F. B. T." 

For illustrations from old authors see W, Som. Word Book. 

This was formerly a noun, but is no longer so used. 

The idea is rather that of inflation, or the state of mind 
arising from what we now call bumptiousness ; for Palsgrave 
(O. Fr. Dictionary) translates chuffe as bovffe, while Cotgrave 
translates boufife as " the part of our cheeks which we puff 
up in blowing." 

Cotgrave has ** Joufflu — chujffie, fatcheeked, swoln or puffed 
up in the face" 

Forbey {Bast Anglia, p. 64) says that chuffy "means fat 
and fleshy, particularly in the cheeks." 

Hence it is probable our present meaning of chuff is a 
development. 

"CowFLOP = cowslip, not foxglove. 'They call it cowflop 
mead, because such lots of cowslips grow there.' Lydia Giles, 
as above, referring to a meadow in Broadclyst. — January, 
1890. F.B.T." 
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Servant girls are not singular in miscalling flowers. The 
same name is often given to several species. Probably the 
foxglove really gave a name to the mead. 

" Davered (the a short) = withered or faded. A charwoman, 
native of Teignmouth, said to her mistress, ' Shall I drew 
away they flowers? they be properly davered.* — September, 
1889. J. J. 0. E." 

See Eleventh Keport Devon, Assoc, 1889. The word is 
repeated here to show its use at the two extremes of the 
county. Never heard in Somerset. Charwomen seldom form 
adverbs ** proper/y " — most likely she said, " proper a-davered." 

" Dirt = to get dirty. 'He might just as well dirt that 
pinafore out,' Nurse, native of Cornwall, but long resident 
in Exeter. She used this expression when asked why the 
child had on his best pinafore. — November, 1890. F. B. T." 

Devon and Somerset people cannot bring themselves to 
sound a final y to a transitive verb. They always car the 
bag, and quar the stones. See W. Som, Word Book, p. 843. 

" Eaving = becoming moist. (Cf. Halliwell — eave = to 
thaw or melt.) * It wUl rain because the stones are eaving.' 
Gardener, native of Clyst St. Mary, age 50. — December, 
1889. F. B. T." 

Common in Somerset. See W, Sow, Word Book, p. 227. 
Hal. is wrong in defining eave, to thaw, 

" * Every whip's while * is an expression often used by a 
charwoman employed by the writer. She is a Teignmouth 
woman, and the above indicates a frequent recurrence of 
something ; e.g., the head of a broom (that is loose) comes off 
* every whip's while.'— December, 1890. J. J. 0. E." 

Very common phrase for " every now and again." See W, 
Som, Word Book, 

" Fightable = ready to fight. * He was quite fightable 
when he heard she had been there.' Maid from Sajmpford 
Courtenay.— March, 1891. F. B. T." 

Able seems quite to have acquired the force of likely ta or 
inclined to, Fightable is very common. Cf. Declinable in 
W, Som, Word Book, 

" Flicker-Meat = thickened milk. 'Cottage children are 
very fond of flicker-meat; it is a sort of porridge made of 
milk and flour.' Lydia Giles, as above. — January, 1890." 
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The term is commonly applied to all kinds of " spoon-meat," 
such as gruel, arrowroot, porridge, whitpot, &c. 

"Fkauzy (rhymes with gaiizey) = a feast. *They had a 
regular frauzy ! ' Gardener's wife, native of Kockbeare, about 
45.— January, 1890. F. B. T." 

See Eleventh Keport Devon, Assoc 1889 — a treat is not 
necessarily a feast. 

"Frindered up to ocksbuns. An old lady, wife of a 
farmer of Luton, speaking of another friend who had excited 
herself in a little wrangle, said 'She was frindered up to 
ockshuns/— July, 1890. J. J. 0. E." 

Is ockshuns a variant of actions ? If so, the phrase would 
probably mean " excited up to fighting pitch." 

" Gay = good. A farmer of Throwleigh, aged 65, said, 
"Tis a pretty gay road.'— May 27th, 1890. J. S. N." 

This is quite new. It is usual to apply the word rather in 
a bad sense to persons as well as things — " I zim the mate 
do smell a bit gay like " is common enough. It is, however, 
also common to say of a poor crop, " tidn a very gay piece o' 
whate." 

"Gradely- nicely. (Of. Halliwell, 'decently.') 'He did 
it so gradely.' Lydia Giles, familiar to her as an expression 
used commonly in Bideford, where she had lived.— December, 
1889. F. B. T." 

" Hagagin =* untidy in dress. A servant-girl, native of 
No-man's-land, Thelbridge, near Tiverton, describes another 
girl as 'very good to work, but very hagagin.' 'What is 
hagagin, Mary?' 'Very untidy in her dress, mam, and 
leaves her work about.' — January, 1891. J. J. 0. E." 

A zower-zop^df yerring, chockling trashy a buzzom-chuck'd 
^^Sg^gi^g ''^oyl^i ^ ^^^^ fustUugs, Exmoor Courtshipy L 501. 

" Handsome = very good. * She gave me such a handsome 
cup o' tea.' Lydia Giles, as above. — December, 1889. 
F. B. T." 

This is quite a literary form, though uncommon; the 
meaning is ample, generous, liberal. 

" Heeling = the allowance made in handicapping children 
for racing. — ^Newton Abbot, September, 1889. J. J. 0. E." 
The distance from the h§el of a runner to him who follows. 
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" Hurdle (verb). Gardener's wife, native of Rockbeare. 
'They use flakes for hurdling sheep.' 'When they hurdle 
sheep.'— June 9th, 1889. F. B. T." 

This is scarcely a provincialism — most nouns are verbalized. 
Cf. to hammer, to nail, to shoe, &c. 

"Lairy (rhyming with ' hairy ') = faint for want of food 
Used by a mason, native of North Tawton, who said: *I 
was very lairy, and my baccy did me no good, so I begged a 
glass of beer.'— December, 1890. J. J. 0. E." 

See Leery, Eleventh Eeport. This pronunciation is much 
more like the Germ, than the leary of Somerset and North 
Devon. Of course the true meaning is empty. "A leary 
belly" is the commonest of expressions, and is quite in 
accord with the above. We find ler tonne, i.e, empty cask, 
in Gesta Rom,, p. 252. See also W. Som. Word Book. 

" LiCKERiNG = large, big. * I wish when you use they jugs 
you wouldn't hang the great lickering ones up there.' Cook, 
native of Chagford, about 40. When I asked the meaning 
I was told she meant great, big or very large. — May, 1891. 
F. B. T." 

Any large thing is frequently called a " licker." One of 
the common vulgarisms, like whopper, stunner, &c. 

"LiRUPPY (rhymes with * syrupy ') = crumpled, rough, or 
untidy. Applied to laces or other textile fabrics which will 
not lie flat. An elderly Teignmouth woman, when ' getting 
up ' some laundry work said, ' The things be all so liruppy, 
missis.'— July, 1890. J. J. 0. E." 

The same as lerripping in Third Eeport. Used only of 
persons in Somerset. 

" Mapsing = sucking the teeth. Used by a native of Stoke 
Gabriel at 65.— June 23rd, 1889. P. Q. K." 

" Meeching (rhymes with teaching) = to play truant. * He 
used to persuade us to go meeching from school.' Lydia 
Giles, as above. When asked the meaning she quoted as 
an illustration these lines : 

" Blackberry meechers and blueberry snails, 
All the dogs in the parish will hang at your tails." 

She did not know what "blueberry snails" were, but said 
these lines used to be shouted after the children who did not 
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come to school in time. (Halliwell gives "Meech = to creep 
about softly," and " Mich = to skulk, or hide secretly; to 
play truant," and he quotes a "A blackberry moucher, an 
egregious truant, Dean Milles* MS., p. 180, and also " In the 
Forest of Dean to mooche blackberries, or simply to mooche, 
means to pick blackberries, and blackberries have thus 
obtained there the name of mooches," JETeref.- OL, p. 69.) 

In the Trelavmy Papers, edited by J. P. Baxter, a letter 
is given, dated 10th July, 1639, containing the sentence 
" She hath twize gon a mechinge in the woods ; " and a note 
is added, "To miche, or secretly hide himselfe out of the 
way, as truants do from schoole." " Minshew." A quotation is 
added from Shakespeare (1 Henry IV. ii. 4), "Shall the 
blessed sun of heaven prove a micher, and eat blackberries." 

See Exeter City Muniments, Notes and Gleanings, vol. 
iL 24. Petition of Inhabitants of Exeter to the Chamber, 
against a schoolmaster, Mr. Perriam, who gave to the children 
"crewell and tirannicall whippinge . . . whereby some of 
0' children pretendinge that they went to schoole went a 
meechinge halfe a yeare or more together, others refusing 
ever to goe to schoole to him, chusinge rather to hange them- 
selves, drowne themselves, cut theire owne throats or other- 
wise murder or mischeife themselves." 

The word meaching is heard among very old-fashioned 
people in New England, but it is becoming obsolete. There 
it has a different meaning. " A meaching sort of fellow " is 
one who cringes and fawns upon you, or looks as if he was 
always ashamed of himself. Possibly there may be some 
connection between this meaning and the appearance or 
expression of a child who has been " meeching from school." 

r.B.T. 

See miching, Second Eeport Devon, Assoc, 1878. 
See meecher, meeching, W, S, Word Book, 

"MoPSED = to make a slight smacking moist sound with 

the lips while talking. 'Mr. mopsed while talking.* 

Heard at Torquay from a native of Stoke Gabriel. — June, 
1889. P. Q. K." 

"lTlMPiNG-GANG=a gathering under a finger-nail. The 
word seems very well known here (Torrington), but not 
nearly so well known at Budleigh. — April 12th, 1890. 
H. M. L. 

In West Somerset the ordinary word for a fester is 
Nippigang, See W. Som, Word Book. 
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Possibly the reporter of the above may not have clearly 
beard the word, or the speaker may have had some personal 
peculiarity. Farther report on this word is desirabla 

'' NoNSiCAX. I remember a soldier servant of mine in the 
Coldstream Guards, native of Woodbury, near Exmouth, 
instead of * nonsensical,* saying 'nonsiced/ — Letter of Nov. 
7th, 1887. A. W. A." 

See W. Som, Word Book, p. 519. 

Medial syllables are frequently dropped or slurred over. 
Compare vegehles or vegetles, the common forms of vegetable$. 

"OuDSUN = would not. Couldun = could not. *I said I 
oudsun do it' ' You mean you couldun.' Quoted by Lydia 
Giles as above— December, 1889. F. B. T." 

If Lydia Giles pronounced the I in couldun she must be a 
rather pedantic lady with much *' personal equation." The 
sound of s too in the first person singular is most unusual, 
though very common in the second person, where of course, 
it represents all that is left of est 

See W, Som. Gram, pp. 62-65 (Ex. of Preteritive Verbs). 

" Over-gone = tired out, over-fatigued. 'It isnt as if he 
was over-gone and got hysterical.' Nurse, 30, native of 
Cornwall, but long resident in Exeter. — March, 1891. 
F. B. T." 

Another instance of the confusion between gone and cotm. 

"To Pick Abroad = to rip apart. 'When I sent it to 
PuUar's I did not pick it abroad, for I thought it would not 
run up so.' Kemark made by housemaid, native of Sampford 
Courtenay, in regard to a dress sent to be dyed. She meant 
that she did not rip the dress to pieces, because she thought 
it would not shrink so much as it would have done if she 
had sent it in pieces. — January, 1890. F. B. T." 

The use of "abroad" is very peculiar in the western 
counties. It has several meanings quite unknown to 
literature. 

See W. Som. Word Book, p. 9. Also abroad in New 
English Dictionary. 

"PiNNiCK = a weak, puny child. A tradesman of Teign- 
mouth, who has a long family, says the youngest is * a little 
pinnick of a chap, always ailing.' — January, 1890. J. L O. E." 

This must be an example of the very common change of 
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an adjective to a noun by dropping the noun qualified, as in 
male, female, where animal or being is understood. The ick 
is a diminutive, like skriddick (see llth Report Dev. Assoc), 
t.«., a little shred. So pinnick is a little puny {person under- 
stood). The change of the long u into short i is consequent 
on the following short i. The attempt to pronounce punick 
quickly will at once demonstrate this. 

" Poor-ground = allotments — ^garden plots. At Culmstock, 
a labourer about 60, speaking of a covey of partridges, said, * I 
count they be in the poor-ground '; and later the same speaker 
said, *You ant a tried the poor-ground.' — September 1st, 
1890. F. T. E." 

# 

"Popple Stones. A Teignmouth mason, repairing the 
footpath with pebbles, said to me, * These popple stones be 
worth half-a-crown a barrowful.* — March, 1891. J. J. 0. E." 

The oldest known English form. Ang.-Sax. papol-stdn. 
Although stone is now usually dropped, yet popple is the 
almost invariable West-country word, amongst people who 
would scarcely understand pebble. This latter seems to have 
arisen with literature from the Midlands ; for Wiclif uses 
pibbil-ston in Prov. xx. 17, for the word which in the A.V. is 
translated gravel, 

" Punish = to pain or ache. 'How that tooth did punish 
me till I had it out.' Maid, age 20, native of Sampford 
Courtenay. I have also heard it used in connection with a 
serious illness.— -March, 1891. F. B. T." 

See W. Som. Word Book, p. 596. 

This is a good and proper use of the word, though un- 
common in literature. To punish really means to cause pain, 
although the idea of penalty is undoubtedly the primary one. 

" Previous = early. A workman, coming a little before his 
time, said, * I'm a little previous this morning.' — November, 
1889. J. J. 0. E." 

Another very good and concise word correctly used, but 
sounding quaint and unnatural to ears polite. 

" QuADDLE = a grumbler, a disagreeable person. In 
Hemyock, a keeper speaking of a certain woman, said, ' Her 's 
a proper old quaddle, her is.' — December, 1890. F. T. E." 

A very common word (see W, Som, Word Book), and it is no 
doubt the survivor of the 0. E. Q%u)d, quade, qued, evil, bad. 
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HaL has, ** Qued — a shrew ; an evil person. 

Quede — ^harm, evil. Also the devil. 
Quednes — iniquity." 

The form now used by dialect speakers is probably the 
result of the common verbalising of the adjective, as in 
topple, toddle, &c., and then using the verb as a substantive 
when the original word was forgotten. 

The well-known cad is, according to the late Hensleigh 
Wedgwood, from the same 0. E. word. This latter, in 
Lincolnshire, means carrion, or anything putrid — hence 
stinking. The idea of anything offensive to one sense soon 
attaches itself to another. How common is the phrase, " His 
very name stinks." 

It should be noted that our common word to coddle was 
often written quoddle by old authors; but, except by con- 
fusion of sound, there is little connection between coddle and 
cad, or quad. There is abundant analogy in all Teutonic 
languages to prove the identity of words written with A, c, 

^ ' Vmgaf me sorwes of dede ; 

Vmgriped me weeles of quede. 
Before 1300. Metrical Eng, Psalter. (Ps. xvii. I, 11.) 

Thi lif is eure luther and qued, 
Thu nard no^t bute ded. 

About A.D. 1300. Owl and Nightingale, L 1135. 

As he stode stylle and bode ]>e quede. 
One com wilp an asse charged wi]> hrede, 
A.D. 1303. R. Mannyng of Brunne, Handlyng Synne, L 5605, 

*'EAGGA.RT = very hungry. A nurse, native of Kingskers- 
well, feeding a little child, whose appetite is good, says, * He 
is a proper raggart for his food/ — May, 1891. J. J. 0. E." 

This noun rather means a teaser, rager, impatient person. 

" Eange = to sift. {Halliwell gives the noun range, a sieve, 
but the verb is to cleanse by washing.) ' They get the grist 
from the mill, and range it to get out the chaff.' Lydia Giles, 
as above.— January, 1890. F. B. T." 

A range differs from a sieve, in that it is mostly used for 
straining liquids, while to sift implies dry matter. It is by 
no means uncommon to find names of implements misused, 
especially by women who only know of their occasional use. 

" Eave = a swinging hurdle across a stream. * I got across 
the rave at the brook when I saw the bull coming,* said Lydia 
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Giles. * What is a rave 1 ' ' Some folks call them atchetts/ 
My coachman explained to me that a rave is a hurdle hung 
on a beam across a stream to prevent the cattle from getting 
out of a field through which the brook flows. — January, 1890. 
F. B. T." 

This name is applied to many things, chiefly to a part of a 
wagon. See W. Som. Word Book, p. 618. 

Whatever the term is applied to seems to be constructed of 
bars or strips. 

" EuN UP = to shrink. See Pick-abroad. I have also heard 
it used in connection with washing flannel. — December, 1889. 
F. B. T." 

" Safe = certain (adv.) The following conversation was 
overheard at Horrabridge Eailway Station a year or two 
ago. One farmer's wife returned from Plymouth Market, 
is seated in her trap ready to drive off", and addresses 
another, who has gathered her baskets together in readiness 
to leave the platform. 

1st Goodwife, 'It*s only a compliment to offer you a seat.' 
2nd Ooodwife. * No thank 'e ; Dan'l be here presently.' 
1st Goodwife, ' He 's safe to come for 'e.' — H. B. S. W." 
See W, Som, Word Book, pp. 640, 641. 

ScAMLiN = irregular, out of course, of the nature of odds 
and ends. Speaking of some young pheasants a gamekeeper, 
often before quoted, said, * There wad'n on'y two or dree 
scamlin ones down thick way.'— July 10th, 1889. F. T. E." 

Scambling days. Days in Lent when no regular meals were 
provided, &c. — HalliwelL 

Their service of Meat and Drynk to he servyd upon the 
Scamlynge Days in Lent Yerely. Percy Household Book, cited 
iu "Manners and Meals in Olden Time." — ^. -^. T, Soc, p. xciii. 

" SflAMMEL - MATE = butcher's meat. I mind the time 
when old people said, * It 's more 'n a month since we had any 
shammel-mate.' Pratt, formerly parish clerk at Eockbeare, 
about 70. He also spoke of the shammels in Honiton Street 
being blown down. These were the stalls used by the 
butchers. Shammel is, of course, a corruption of shambles, 
and shammel meat was used for meat that was not killed at 
home like the pigs. — November, 1889. F. B. T." 

Usual term for fresh beef or mutton as distinct from 
salted. 

VOL. xxiu. K 
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" Shear = crop of grass. For sale, a shear and after grass. 
Advertisement in Devon and Exeter Gazette, — June 7th, 1889. 
F. B. T." 

See HaL, also W. Som. Word Book 

" Similes. * As healthy as a trout/ Spoken by a farmer^s 
widow, aged 70, residing at Moretonhampstead.— June 10th, 
1890. J. S. N.'' 

** ' As cold as a hungry dog/ Spoken by a mechanic, aged 
40, Uving at Newton Abbot.— March 15th, 1890. J. S. K" 

" Skimmety Eiding. (Cf. Halliwell under Skimmington.) 
Lydia Giles described to me an event that took place in 
Kockbeare some ten or fifteen years ago; she called it 
'skimmety riding/ A figure was dressed to represent a 
caricature of an inhabitant of the parish who was believed to 
have been unfaithful to his wife ; the image was robed in 
a nightshirt, and mounted on a donkey, and then driven 
through the village.— December, 1889. F. B. T." 

This common practice is sometimes spelt Skimerton, as in 
the Som, Co, Gazette, February 16, 1884, cited in W. Som, 
Word Book, Halliwell spells it Skimingtoriy so also Nash, 
in his note to Hvdibras, b. ii. c. ii. 1. 580 et, sq. 

"SKLUM = to grip roughly, so as to scratch, or tear. A 
Crediton nurse girl said, in apology for her untidiness, *"T is 
the baby sklummed me. J. J. 0. E/' 

Eather dififerent from sklummed in Tenth Eeportw 

Spare = slow, tedious. Gardener, aged about 75, a native 
of Sourton, near Okehampton. On my telling him that I 
had been advised to apply a certain solution with a brush to 
some blighted rose trees, replied, "That would be a spare 
job ; better syringe 'em." — May, 1890. A. J. D." 

See Eleventh Eeport. 

" Spkank = slight shower or sprinkling. * They laughed at 
me for getting my hay in so early, so I shouldn't mind if 
theirs got a bit of a sprank.* Pratt, as above (see shammel). 
—July, 1889. F. B. T/' 

To sprinkle is always to sprank — a water-pot is a spranker. 

" Squat and a Bruce. * I haven't much time to-day, so 
I'll just give it a squat and a bruce/ Maid, native of Samp- 
ford Courtenay, about 19, This saying is equivalent to 'a 
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lick and a promise/ used for doing anything hurriedly and 
not thoroughly. 

" Halliwell quotes : * In our Western language squat is a 
bruise/ 'Aubrey's Wilts/ Royal Soc. MS,, p. 127. — March, 
1891. F. B. T." 

To squat in our Western language is to squeeze ; the bruise 
may be a consequence, but pressure, not a blow, is always 
implied. 

" Stag = cock. (Halliwell gives stag as applied to turkeys 
and ganders.) ' He says he means to buy eggs and then have 
chicken (plural) at Midsummer, but I think he had better 
get a stag.' Nurse, a Cornish woman, but long resident in 
Exeter. She explained that she referred to a cock. — March 
28th, 1891. F. B. T." 

A stagge : pullvs. A stegge : ancer. Oath. Aug, 

"STEAViNG = to dry. (Halliwell gives steeve, to dry, to 
stiffen). When I asked Lydia Giles if she knew the word 
eaving, she said, 'Yes, we often say a thing is eaving and 
steaving.' She thought the two words meant the same. — 
December, 1889. F. B. T." 

These are two different words. See W. Som, Word Book. 

"STEOPS = Stay-ups. Late evening parties. APlymouth man, 
having been home for a holiday, says, * What with frawzies and 
steops I had a jolly time.' — December, 1889. J. J. 0. E." 

The definition stay-ups is ingenious. This word is quite 
new as a noun. Steehopping is used in the Ex. Scold. L 566, 
See also W. Som, Word Booh 

" Stomachablb = ? palatable. Gardener's wife, native of 
Eockbeare, speaking of the butter at the Bath and West 
of England Show : * Why it wasn't stomachdble !* — June 9th, 
1889. F. B. T." 

To stomach is very commonly used, both literally and 
figuratively. 

"I niver could'n stommick no such trade's that there," 
may be heard every day. 

" Stketch Gallop = Full gallop. Gardener's wife, as above, 
' The horse was coming down hill at a stretch galhpJ — June 
9th, 1889. F. B. T." 

*'An niver ad a wurd ta zay. 
Bit keepd stractch-gallip aul the way'* 

— Nathan Hogg's Letters, p. 71. 

K 2 
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" Takin or Take On = To trouble or fret one's self into a 
temper. Used by a lady, the daughter of a farmer of Luton. 
The expression was, 'Don't get into a takin.' A common 
phrase is, * Don't take on so.* — J. J. 0. E." 

This is so usual as to be rather colloquial than dialectical 

" Tender = soft. *That coal clogs up too tender to be 
good.' Maid from Sampford Courtenay quoting a remark 
made by a Eockbeare boy. — March, 1891. F. B. T." 

Except that its application to coal is unusual, the maid 
spoke excellent English. 

" TiLE-STONES = slates. At Culmstock, on enquiring why 
a roof had not been repaired, a labourer from Honiton 
district, age about 60, said, ' They ad'n a-brought nother sext, 
and zo they wad'n able vor to trim the Tile- stones.' — Sept., 
1890. F. T. E." 

See SeXy 11th Eeport. 

This is probably a much older word than slate, although 
Wiclif, in Luke v. 19, says, " Thei wente on the roof, and hi 
the sclatis thei leten hymn doun'* 

Tylestone — Tegula, later, Promp, Parv. 

'^ Also there is wJpite cleye and redde, whereof thei maJce 
pottes and tylestones." 

HiGDEN, Polychronicon, Eolls Series vii, p. 19. 

" Mi vertu driede as a tiyl-stoon, and my tunge deuede to 
my chekis" — Wiclif, Psalm xxi. 16. (Ps. xxiii. AV.) 

It seems the word tile-stone was first used for the pan-tile ; 
and when slates came into use they also received the generic 
name tile, as tigul, tigol, tigel, &c., but retained also the old 
adjunct, which seemed to distinguish their character, while 
pan was prefixed to the older article of commerce. 

Slates are stiU usually called tiles in the West. 

" Till, used peculiarly. Mary, about 50, from neighbour- 
hood of Kingsbridge, on attendiDg chapel the first Sunday 
evening after coming to Plymouth as cook, told her mistress 
that ''twas a funeral sermon. 'T was very sad. Two months 

ago ' (the subject of the discourse) * was taken with a 

seizure, and never spoke till she was buried.' — November, 
1887. H. B. S. W." 

This appears like an Irishism, but is not so. " Up to the 
time of" is one of the usual meanings of till. 
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"To "last. If I was asked for a Devon shibboleth, I 
should choose, almost first, the curious use of * to-night ' for 
last night. Up to four and five p.m. people will say, * We 
had a lot of rain to-night,' which is equivalent, to my ear, to 
saying, ' I had a good dinner to-morrow.' E. H. L." 

The use of to before nouns of time is a peculiar 0. E. 
idiom, and may be found in sentences with past, present, or 
future construction. It is just as correct to say, *I have 
not been there to-day,' as * I shall go to-day.* T'arternoon 
and ' to year ' are quite common in Somerset and Dorset, The 
latter is found in literature. 

Wee shall lose our haruest to yere. 
Eogers, History of NaamaUy p. 617 (A.D. 1642). 

" TouzER Urpons = coarse aprons. (Halli well gives Touser, 
a coarse apron, Devon.) Lydia Giles used the word as if it 
were a kind of cloth of which aprons were made, speaking of 
touzer aprons.— March, 1891. F. B. T." 

This is far more probable than that it means the apron 
itself, as in First Eeport Dev, Prov. It has been always 
common to give names to garments, &c., which originally 
signified the fabric of which they were made; e.g,, arras, 
camlet, corduroys. Ihe technical names of various woven 
materials are both obscure and fleeting. Who in the next 
century will be able to define half the words used by drapers 
of to-day? 

Surely Lydia said uptcrn, not tcrpon. 

"Tweeny Maid = a maid who assists the housemaid and 
cook. 'Wanted, a tweeny maid,' &c. Advertisement in 
Devon and Exeter Gazette ; date mislaid, but sometime about 
January, 1890. F. B. T." 

Also another in the Wellington W, News, Aug. 27th, 1891. 

" TwizzLE = to twist. (Cf. Ralliwell, where it is given as a 
Sufiblk word.) *Just twizzle it round this way.' Lydia 
Giles, as above.— December, 1889. F. B. T." 

"Two BYDLE = implement for digging potatoes. (Cf. Halli- 
well. Two bill, a slat-axe, q.v., Devon, and Twybittle, a very 
large mallet.) * They had to dig the dirt off the floor with a 
two-bydle.' Lydia Giles, as above. January, 1890. F. B. T." 

Again Lydia confounds, and thinks hill and hydle (q.v.) 
to be one and the same. The Devon two-hill is a well-known 
implement, Fr., besague (whence our Somerset bizgey), which 
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Cotgrave defines as "a double-toDgued mattock" (althongli 
now, according to Littr^, a carpenter's tool), is the precise 
translation of two-bill. In M. E. it was a sort of doable 
adze, as well as double mattock. 

Twybyl, wrytys instrument (a wrytys tool), Bisacuta, 
biceps. Twybyl, or mattock — Marra. Promp. Parv. 

"TwoTH = second. At Culmstock, keeper, native of West 
Buckland, Somerset, about 45, said, of some hens set on 
pheasants' eggs, 'They zaut (sat) abrood the twenty -twotk of 
April.' He repeated the expression three several time& — 
May 7th, 1891. F. T. E." 

I believe I heard him say **dreeth** — i.e. third — on the 
same day ; but I am not certain enough to give this as a 
separate example. Heard again on June 7tb. 

" ViNNiED or ViNNED = mouldy. A sailor, native of Teign- 
mouth, begs for a bag of straw for a pillow ; his present one is 
' vinned/— July, 1890. J. J. 0. E." 

Home Tooke {Biv, of Purley, vol. ii. p. 64, has much to 
say on this well-known word. See also Ux. Scolding, p. 166. 

" Water-sweet = smelling sweet after washing. *I don't 
think the floor is dirty enough to need washing,' said the 
maid. To which the cook replied, ' I 'd wash un all over, for 
then, as my old grandmother would say, he '11 be wat'r-sweet 
if he isn't wat'r-w'it' (white) ; that is, it would smell sweeter 
even if it was not whiter. My nurse says that her grand- 
mother used to say, * It will be water-sweet, even if it isn't 
lily-white.' 

The cook above mentioned is a native of Chagford, about 40. 
—March 27th, 1891. F. B. T." 

" Way- WISE = sharp, or wide-a-wake. A gardener, speaking 
of his assistant, said to me, *He b'aint way- wise, nobody 
kips him long.' J. J. 0. E." 

Very common phrase, usually applied to domestic animals, 
lit. meaning, "knowing the way"; i.e., trained, accustomed to 
the work. A young half-broken horse is constantly described 
as not way-wise. 

"A wisht poor Ubbard. This is a comment made on a 
delicate young man sent by his doctor to Teignmouth for a 
change of air. The speaker was a native, and learnt the 
expression from an old nurse of her grandmother's, also a 
Teignmouth woman. — June 1891. J. J. 0. E." 
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For wisht, which, of course, is "evil-wished," and hence 
"overlooked," or blasted by an "evil eye," see Eighth 
Report 

tlhbard is surely a variant of the very common hosebird, a 
word no longer used in its more offensive sense. 

See W. Som. Word Book. 

•' Workman =s a farm labourer. The usual term in West 
Somerset and East Devon. * Wanted, at Lady-day, a Carter ; 
also a Workman; cottages and garden provided. — Apply 
L. Darby, Kerswell, Huntsham.' 'Wanted, at Lady-day, 
Workman to look after cattle, cottage and garden provided. 
Apply Mr. C. Thorne, Eowridge Farm, Halberton. — Welling- 
ton Weekly News, Feb. 23rd, 1888. F. T. E. 

" Yark (of weather) « wild storm. *It *8 very yark to-day/ 
Servant-girl, 22, born in Sandford, life-long resident in the 
neighbourhood.— 1889. S. E." 

ffal. has Yark = sharp, acute, quick. 

"Zam-zawey = lukewarm, applied to food neither hot nor 
cold. A person going home to dinner an hour late asked if 
his dinner was ready, and his servant replied, ' Yes, sir, and 
zam-zawey too.' — Teignmouth, 1891. J. J. 0. E." 

This is different in meaning to zam-zody. See Eleventh 
Eeport. 
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Your Committee present au abstract of Meteorological ob- 
servations made during 1890, relating to the Bainfall, 
Temperature, Humidity, and Cloud, as recorded in locaUties 
fairly representing the various districts of the county. 

A new station has been added to those previously reporting, 
viz., Duncan House, Torquay, situated on the southern slope 
of the Warberry Hill; but the Eainfall reported for this 
station is taken by Col. J. E. Currie, at Grey's Lodge, 
Torquay, at 260 feet above the sea-level, and a quarter of 
a mUe to W.N.W. of Duncan House. 

The observations made at the Devon and Exeter Hospital 
at Exeter have been substituted for those made at the Devon 
and Exeter Institution, Exeter, as the instruments at the new 
station are placed in more favourable conditions for comparing 
with those at the other stations than those at the Devon and 
Exeter Institution. 

The Secretary, on behalf of the Committee, again begs to 
thank those observers who have assisted him by contributing 
their figures direct. In a few cases in which the Tempera- 
tures, Humidities, or Cloud amounts differed slightly from 
those given in the Meteorological Record, published by the 
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Royal Meteorological Society, the figures in the Record are 
here given, as they are rigorously examined and corrected 
by the Assistant-Secretary of that Society. The observations 
from Plymouth, Devon Rosery, and Duncan House, Torquay; 
Buckfastleigh, and Holne, are not published in the Meteoro- 
logical Becord. 

The particulars of the stations and observers are as 
follow : 



STATION. 


ELEVATION. 

feet. 


OBSERVER. 


Ilfracombe 


1 • • 


26 ... 


W. M. Tattam. 


Plymouth (Tiipson Boad) 


> •• 


125 ... 


J. MerriGeld, LL.D., F.R.MKT.Soe. 
(the late.) 


Teignmoutli (Bitton) 


1 •• 


70 ... 


W. C. Tiake, m.d. 


Torquay (Devon Rosery) 


1 • • 


36 ... 


A. Chandler. 


„ (Duncan House) 


• • • 


175 ... 


R. H. Bamsay, m.d. 


Babbacombe (Kirkham) 


> •• 


293 ... 


E. E. Glyde, p.R.Misr.s>o. 


Sid mouth (Sidmount) 


» « • 


186 ... 


W. T. Badford, M.D., f.r.m«t.S)c. 


Exeter (Devon and Exeter 
Hospital ' 


i 


112 ... 


R. Martyn. 


Brampford Speke . . . 




113 ... 


Miss M. B. Gamlen. 


Oulloinpton 




202 ... 


T. Turner, j.p., f.r.Mkt.Soc. 


Buckfastleigh 




150 ... 


James Hamlyn. 


Ashburton (Druid) ... 




584 ... 


P. F. S. Amery, j.p. 


Princetown (Dartmoor) 




1395 ... 


F. W. S. Stone, m.b. 


Holne (Vicarage) 




650 ... 


Bev. F. Gill, m.a. 



P. F. S. Amery, Chairman. 
E. E. Glyde, Secretary. 
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OCTOBER. 



STATIONS. 



RAINFALL. 



3 



ao 






Id 



o 



TEMPERATURE IN STAND. 



rt^ 



§o»'3 



MEANS. 



H 



la 



Ilfracombe . 
Plymouth . 
Teignmouth (B.) 
Torquay (D. R.) 
Torquay (D. H.) 
Babbacombe 
Sidmouth « 
Exeter 

Brampf ord Speke 
Cullompton . 
Buckfastleigh 
Ashburton . 
Princetown . 
Holne 
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deg. 


deg. 
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. 1.22 
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18 


•45 


> • • 
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• • • 
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18 
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84 
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. 1.62 


II 


.37 
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51.9 


95 


41.7 


. 1.57 
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.26 
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86 
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t t • • 
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• • • 
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• » • 
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• • • 
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• • • 
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58.1 
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59-4 
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60.9 

59-3 
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40.3 
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36.5 
34.9 
35.0 
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33.8 
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THIRD REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
DEVONSHIRE RECORDS. 

Third Report of the Committee, consisting of the Very Bev, 
Canon Broumlow, Br, Brushfield, Mr, J, R, ChanteTy Mr, 
B. W, Cotton (Secretary), the Very Rev, Dean CovrUy Hu 
Rev. J, Ingle Dredge, Mr, J, Brooking Rowe (Secretary), 
Mr. E, Windeatt, and Mr, R, N, Worth, for the purpose 
of investigating and reporting on any collections of Manu- 
scripts, Records, or Ancient Documents existing in, or relating 
to, Devonshire, with the nature of their contents, their locality, 
and whether in public or private hands. 

Edited by R. W. Cotton and J. Brooking Rowe, Hon. Secretaries. 

(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891.) 



The Committee are enabled in this Report to contribute 
further notes on manuscripts and records relating to Devon- 
shire, existing either in the county or elsewhere. This Com- 
mittee, whose own opportunities are of course limited, invite 
the co-operation of other members of the Association, and 
will be obliged by information of any collections, of MSS. 
and records, relating to the county, within their knowledge, 
or of any particulars which may help the Secretmes in 
pursuing further researches. 

R. W. Cotton, ) -rr a i. • 
J. Bkookiug Kowe. I ^'^°- Secretanes. 

I. SOME MS. COLLECTIONS IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD. 

These consist of: 

A. The MSS. formerly in the possession of Richard Gough, 
and bequeathed to the library by him. Gotigh's MSS, Dewm, 
a. ccxiv.. No. 1, folio 160; ccxv., No. 2, folio 108; ccrvi. 
No. 3, ccxvii. ; No. 4, folio 29, ccxviii. ; No. 5, .ccxi;c. ; No. 6. 
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B. The MSS, and other collections of Dean Milles, 
purchased by the Library in 1843. MSS. Top, Devon c, 
1 to 19. 

C. The MSS. of the Eev. John Pike Jones, of North 
Bovey, bought at the sale of his library by Messrs. Drayton, 
of Exeter, and afterwards sold by them, to the Bodleian. 
MSS. Top. Devon, 1 and 2, d. 1-6, e. 



QougKs MSS. 

1. Indexed as Parochial Antiquities of Colyton, by Sir 
William Pole, but this is not so, but sundry collections with 
reference to the History of Colyton made by John Anstis, 
when his son was the vicar there, and involved in a 
dispute with some of his parishioners as to tithes. It is 
dated 29th July, 1769, and was Anstis MS. 62, and came 
into the possession of Thomas Astle, who gave it to Dr. 
Ducarel (Andrew Coltee Ducarel, ll.d., Doctors' Commons), 
and it afterwards found its way into Cough's Library, and 
thence to its present place of deposit. The volume has 
Ducarel's bookplate. Folio, 

2. " The Liger or Rentale book of all the Maners, Landes, 
" Rent, Reneuewes and yerely issues pteyinge to the Citie of 
" Excester according to a survey made in the xxxij yere of 
" the raigne of Queene Elizab, by John Dauy the Mayor of 
" this Citie and examined." The amounts of dues and customs 
for the port of Exeter, and the duties of the office of Bailiff 
and other of the servants of the city follow, and Kalander of 
Townes, &c., free of Custom, by John Hooker, 1593. 

Bound in at the end of the volume are some pages of 
" Observations taken out of Mr. Hooker's book that is kept 
in the chamber of Exeter." Folio. 

3. A folio volume of 266 pages, contains a manuscript of 
Risdon's Devon, pages 1-214, and Domesday for Devon 
abbreviated, with an index, and a list of the hundreds and 
parishes in Devon, pages 215-266, follows. This formerly 
belonged to Mark Cephas Tutet, whose bookplate is in the 
volume. Folio. 

4 A Survey book of the manors belonging to the Honour- 
able Richard Arundell, Esquire, in the counties of Devonshire 
and ComwaU, a.d. 1740. Folio. 
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5. Abstracted account of the contents of an ancient MS. 
in the possession of the Earl of Exeter. Dean Milles says in 
a note at the beginning that, '* This curious ancient MS. con- 
tains about 268 double pages in folio on vellum, and was the 
Ledger Book of the Abbey of Peterborough." It does not 
appear to relate to Devon in any way. Folio. 

6. A memorandum book, containing some of the inscriptions 
in Exeter Cathedral. 



B. 

MUlea' MSS. 
These are as follows : 

1, 2. Devon MSS. Parochial Returns, 2 vols. 
3, 4. Risdon's Chorographical Description of Devon, 
with notes by Milles. 

5. Alphabet of Arms. 

6. do. 

7. do. 

8-12. Parochial Collections, Devonshire, 5 vols. 

13. Landowners of the Western Counties in the Exeter 

Domesday Book. 

14. Pedigrees of Devonshire Families. 

15. Westcote's Survey of Devon. 

16. Statutes of Exeter Cathedral. 

17. List of Act Books, &c., in Exeter Cathedral. 

18. Miscellaneous papers. 

19. Magna Britannia with MS. Notes. 

Jeremiah Milles, d.d., son-in-law of Archbishop Potter, 
says Oliver (Lives of the Bishops of Eoceter^ p. 277), was 
elected Dean of Exeter 28th April, and confirmed 8th June, 
1762; he died 16th February, 1784, set. 70. (See Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. iv., p. 472.) He was buried at the Church 
of St. Edmund-the-King, Lombard Street, London, where there 
is a monument by Bacon to his memory. 

Some of the books and manuscripts of the deceased Dean 
were sold soon after his death, but the greater portion was 
retained by his family, and it was not until the death of his 
son, about 1843, that the remainder of the collections was 
disposed of. We find the following in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for July, 1843 : 

" The Very Reverend Jeremiah Milles, D.D., Dean of Exeter, 
and President of the Society of Antiquaries, died in 1784* 
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Portions of his library have, we believe, been before ofifered by 
auction ; but a considerable part of his library remained together, 
and appears to have received from time to time considerable 
additions, until the present year, when it has been brought under 
the hammer of Mr. Leigh Sotheby, on the 10th of April and four 
following days. It was rich in the classics, theology, history, and 
topography, and concluded with several valuable manuscripts. 
One of these was a vellum MS. of Bede, of the twelfth century, 
which formerly belonged to Piympton Priory, in Devonshire : 
this was purchased for the British Museum at £29 10a A vellum 
MS. of the canonical epistles, also of the twelfth century, was 
sold for £2 3s. to Mr. Thorpe. Philosophaster, a Latin comedy, 
by Robert Burton, author of the Anatomy of Melancholy ^ in his 
autograph, 5s., Thorpe (resold to Pickering for £6 10s.) A volume 
of several pieces of English History, written about 1421, on paper, 
was sold for £3 7s. ; afterwards purchased by the British Museum 
for £6 10s. 

" Dean Milles's collections for the History of Devonshire were 
sold as lot 1,174, and purchased by the Bodleian Library for £90. 
They consisted of twenty volumes, in various sizes, and were 
arranged as follows : — 

1. Parochial Collections in 5 vols., fol. 

2. Queries addressed to the Parochial Clergy and filled up 

with their replies. In two folio volumes. 

3. Risdon's History : the original MS., with many additions, 

2 vols., fol. 

4. JBistory from the Magna Britannia, Eisdon, Speed's 

Maps, &c. 

5. Westcote's Survey of Devon. A folio manuscript 

6. Exeter Domesday. 

7. Statuti Eccl. Exon. 

8. Bishop Ward's Papers, &c. 

9. Various loose manuscripts. 

10. 11. Two volumes of Pedigrees. 

12. Collections by various persons, including Dr. W. Howard, 

Capt. Steevens, and Dr. Plot's Natural History of Devon. 

13. Arms. 

14. Pamphlets, Prints, Letters, &c. 

" Several rolls belonging to the Church of Exeter were with- 
drawn from the sale, having been claimed, we presume, by the 
Dean and Chapter." 

Then follows an account of other manuscripts sold. 

Gent Mag., July, 1843, vol. xx., New Series, p. 72. 

About 1755-56 Dr. Milles (he had been appointed Precen- 
tor of the Cathedral in 1747) issued a series of questions to 
VOL. xxni. L 
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the Parochial Clergy of the Diocese, on printed forms. They 
are as follows^ : — 



Queries for the County of Devon, 

What is the true modem name of your parish ) 

How do you find it spelt in antient Kecords ? 

The supposed etymology of it 1 

The length and breadth of the parish according to the points of 
the compass) 

By what parishes bounded 1 

The names of the Towns, Hamlets, and number of houses in it» 
with their respective situations 1 

The number of baptisms and burials, communihus Annis 9 

Names and situations of the manors, and of their present aiid 
former lords, as high as you can trace them ? 

What mansion houses belonging to them ] 

Particular customs, tenures, and privileges of them 1 

In what manor or part of the parish is the Church situated ! 

At what distance from Exeter and the next market town 1 

To what saint dedicated 1 The form and size of it ? 

With what materials built and covered 1 

And about what time supposed to have been erected t 

What Monuments and Inscriptions in it earlier than 16001 

Or of memorable Persons since that time 1 

What coats of arms carved or painted in the windows or else- 
where 1 

Tower, its height, shape, and situation, with respect to the 
Church ? 

The number of bells in it 1 The name of the present patron ? 

Chapels of ease, if any, how situated and endowed 1 And to 
what saint dedicated 1 

Names of ruined chapels, if any, and how situated t 

What wakes, parish feasts, or annual processions 1 

Are there any Eoman Eoads, Walls, Camps, Forts, Pavements, 
Urns, Stones, Lamps, Coins, or Weapons of War found in your 
parish, and where now to be seen 1 

Any obelisks of rude single stones, or enclosures made of stones 
erect, in a circular or any other form 1 

Any large single stones placed horizontally on others t 

Any basins cut into the surface of your rocks 1 

Any rocking stones or caves made by art 1 

Any Danish or Saxon encampments. Urns, Bracelets, or Weapons 
found in sepulchres 1 

Any antient crosses standing, with or without Inscription 1 

^ These may be compared with Colonel Hamilton Smith's Model of a 
proposed "Statistical Survey of Devon and Cornwall," Vide Trans. Devon. 
Assoc, xiv. 105. 
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Antient castles^ if any, and by whom built ? 

What parts of them now remaining ) 

To whom belonging 1 

Abbeys and Eeligious Houses, their situation 1 

What parts of them remaining ) 

To what uses now converted ? 

And to whom belonging ) 

Eemarkable particulars concerning them 1 

What Colleges, Hospitals, Schools, and Almshouses in the 
parish? 

By whom founded 1 And for what Uses 1 

Their antient establishment ? And present State ) 

Are there any Gentleman's Seats and Eemarkable Improvements 
in the parish 1 

Any Bridges or Eoads or other Publick Works 1 

When made or erected 1 

What Fairs or Markets 1 On what days kept ) 

What is chiefly sold in them 1 

What antient Sayings or Proverbs are there relating to the 
parish) 

The names of remarkable Woods, Mountains, Eocks, Parks, 
Commons, and Warrens, with their particular situations in the 
parish? 

The face of the parish in its several parts? Whether hilly or 
level ? 

Open or enclosed ? Consisting of Downs, Heath, or Woodland ? 

The colour and nature of the soil ? 

Is it chiefly Chalk, Sand, Gravel, Stone, Clay, or Marie ? 

What proportions of Arable land, Meadow, and Pasture ? 

The usual value of each per acre ? 

How manured and improved? By Lime, Sand, or Dung, and 
in what proportions ? 

What grain is chiefly sown or agrees best with the soil? 

What the greatest Produce per Acre ? 

What quantity of Acres under Orchards ? 

What sort of Apples are chiefly planted or are found to agree 
best with the Soil ? 

What quantity of Cyder is generally made yearly ? 

Is it remarkable for its goodness ? Is it of the rough or sweet 
sort? 

And what is the usual value of it per hogshead, at the Pounds 
mouth ? 

What quantity of Woodland is there in the parish? Does it 
consist chiefly of Timber Trees or Coppice ? 

What sorts of Trees are most common and seem to thrive best ? 

What shrubs, plants, and vegetables are peculiar to or grow most 
commonly in the parish ? 

What rare or uncommon plants ? 

L 2 
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What are their supposed Virtues, and in what manner used ] 

What mineral or medicinal Springs are there in the parish % 

What are their Qualities, Virtue, Weight, and Analysis 1 

For what disorders used and in what method 1 

Are there any well-attested cures wrought by them 1 

Are there any periodical Springs ) Any Springs that ebb and 
flow? 

Or that bury themselves under ground 1 

Any that petrify or incrust other bodies with stony particles! 

Of what depth are the Wells in the different parts of your 
parish 1 

What strata have been observed in digging them, and in what 
order do those strata lye 1 

What Kivers or Rivulets rise in or run through the parish 1 

Their course, breadth, and depth 1 The nature of their Bed and 
Banks 1 

Are they liable to Inundations, and at what Season ) 

What Cascades or Wears on them 1 

With what Fish do they abound ] 

How and at what seasons caught, and in what quantities 1 

Are there any large Pools or Lakes in the parish 1 

What sorts and colours of Marble, Moorstone, Limestone, Free- 
stone, Building Stone, Coal Slate, Pipe Clay, Brick Clay, Ochre, 
Marie, or Chalk are found in the parish 1 

And in what manner are they used 1 

Are there any impressions of land or sea animals or sheUs found 
in your Stone Quarries 1 

Are there any transparent pebbles or other stones remarkable for 
their figure ) 

What sorts of Cattle are bred chiefly in the parish 1 

At what fairs or markets are they sold 1 

Are they remarkable for their size, shape, colour, or breed ? 

Are there any birds, land or water insects, remarkably common 
or singular in their kind 1 

Have they any particular good or bad qualities 1 

Are they prejudicial to the fruits of the earth, and in what 
seasons ? 

Is your air sharp and dry, or mild and foggy 1 

Is it reputed wholesome or unwholesome 1 

Are there any remarkable particulars relating to the make, 
complexion. Strength, Health, Age, Diet, and Temper of the 
Inhabitants. 

Remarkable instances of longlived persons or of extraordinary 
preternatural births? 

Have you any Trade or Manufacture in the parish 1 

How is it carried on and in what manner disposed of 1 

Are there any remarkable facts of History relating to the parish 1 

Any natural caves in limestone or other quarries ) 
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Have you any Silver, Lead, Tin, Copper, or Iron orel 

How wide is the vein 1 Does .it run north and south, or east and 
westi 

What is the Annual profit made of it ) 

Are your Mines subject to Damps 1 How long have they been 
worked 1 

Have you any Bitumen, Naphtha, Alum, Calamine, Blacklead, 
Bismuth, Mercury, or Antimony, found in your parish 1 

" As every parish cannot furnish answers to every question, it 
is only requested that the gentlemen will be so kind as to answer 
such questions as they have any knowledge of, leaving those 
unanswered of which they are entirely uncertain, and writing no 
or NONE to such of them as furnish no other answer." 

The returns are contained in two large folio volumes, 
forming vols. i. and ii. of the Collections of the Dean. From 
some parishes there are no returns. Others have supple- 
mentary additions. There are probably returns from 500 
parishes. 

Some clergy sent but very brief replies, some stated that 
they had no information, and returned the paper forwarded 
to them. The Eector of West Putford, the Eev. Peter 
Harris, informed the Dean that the manors in his parish 
were so trifling as not worthy of being traced, that there was 
no mansion fit for the holder of a manor, or even a chaplain ; 
that the air was very salutary, and men were more apt to 
run away than to die in it; "diet, what you give 'em; 
temper, to kick at ye when you have fed them." 

3, 4. Two large folio volumes, lettered " Milles^ Devonshire 
MSS., iii., iv., Parochial Collection^" contain a MS. copy of 
Eisdon's Survey of Devon, with very considerable additions. 
There is a full index at the beginning of the first volume 
in the Dean's own handwriting, and his own introduction 
describes the contents of the volume, which is as follows : — 

" An explanation of the several references in this book, with 
an account of the several works from which it is compiled, 
"The Survey of the County, which begins at page i and con- 
tinues through these 2 vols, (wrote in the same hand with page i, 
and on smaller paper than this sheet) is a manuscript copy of 
Mr. Risdon's Survey of Devonshire, which (except in some trifling 
instances) is the same with the printed copy. The other Survey^ 
which is generally wrote in articles on the opposite pages, and is 
all in the same hand with the account of the Honours of this 
County. On the next leaf but one to this, at page 2, is Sir 
William Pole's Survey of Devon, transcribed from a copy now in 
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the possession of John Anstis, Esq., Garter King at Arms, and I 
believe is the only copy extant, the original being supposed to be 
lost, unless there be one in the possession of Thomas Carew, of 
Crocombe, in Somersetshire, Esq. 

" The other notes in this book which are of my handwriting are 
extracted from various records. 

'* Those marked K are taken from a copy of Inquisitions Anno. 
24 of Edw. I. under this title : — Feoda quee tenentur de Bege in 
capite et de aliis diversis in Com. Devon secundum Inquisitionem 
inde factam coram J. de Kirkeby tunc Thesaur. D*" E^is et 
sociiB suis ad hoc assignatis per ipsum Regem A° Regni Regis 
Edwardi primi 24^ The copy from which I extracted these notes 
is in a book belonging to Mr. Anstis, bound up with a Visitation 
of Devon, and marked on the back C. 34. The original is, I 
believe, in the Exchequer. A copy of it is in Lambeth Library, 
and another in possession of Thomas Taylor, of Denbury, in 
Devonshire, Esq. 

'* The articles marked I. i. 2 &c. are taken from a book in the 
possession of the above said gentleman, which contains an account 
of certain Inquisitions taken in the three first years of Edward L 
concerning the King's demesnes and manors and fees of lands and 
tenements and hundreds and suits and services &c. returned by 
verdict of 12 jurors. Of these Inquisitions only four bear any 
date. The original of these rolls are in the Bag of Deeds relating 
tg Devon in the Chapter House, Westminster. 

" There are likewise Rolls of the same kind containing Inquisi- 
tions taken the fourth year of Edward the first in the bag called 
Eageman in the same office, which are very much like these, but 
not so full 

**N.B. — The numbers added to the letter I in the references 
throughout this book mark the number of the Roll on which the 
Inquisition is found. 

*' The articles marked Cartce antiqucSy and the Abstracts of the 
Charters, Patents, Fines, and Close Rolls from King John to the 
33rd of Henry III. are taken from an abstract of those records 
belonging to John Anstis, Esq., and are contained in a small folio 
bound in vellum, and marked on the back M^* This manuscript 
is now in my possession, and contains the Abstract of records both 
for Devon and Cornwall," 

This last sentence is added later by the Dean. 

VoL V. is lettered " Milles's Devonshire MSS., v., Alphabet 
of Arms." 

"Within the cover (the fiirst end-paper) are some drawings 
and engravings of arms (apparently all of Dorsetshire 
families), and on the next page is a note by the Dean that 
he purchased the MS. of the executors of Dr. Halletty 
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physician, Exeter, 1754, and below is his book plate with 
arms : Ar. a chevron gu. between three miUrinds sa. Crest 
a rabbit or hare with three ears of wheat or barley in its 
mouth. Motto, Utile JDutd. 

On the first page, written lengthways, is : 

"John Northcote, his booke, 1654, &c." 

The " Alphabet " is contained on the following 427 pages. 
Then follows an Ordinary of Arms, paged from 1 to 52, then 
a blank page, and then 16 pages containing " The Meaning, 
Definition, or Description of several words used in Heraldry." 
Then a list of the SherifiFs of Devon, in different writings, 
from 9 Charles L, brought down apparently by Dean Milles, 
from 1660, Sir Copleston Bampfield, to 5 Geo. L, William 
Colwich. Then, on the next two pages, a list of quarterings 
of Devonshire families. On the next page notes relating to 
the family of Courtenay, and on the last page, which is 
numbered in the right-hand corner " fol. 60," a continuation 
of the list of Sheriff's, brought down to 20 Geo. II., ending 
with Thomas Benson. 

Pasted on the inside of the last cover are eleven crests 
and coats, drawn and coloured, and two book plates. 

Vol. vi. is lettered "Milles* Devonshire MSS., vi., Alphabets 
of Arms." 

It contains an Alphabet of the Arms of English families, not 
exclusively Devon, and is written on 110 folios. Folios 111 to 
137 are blank, and then on folios 131-211 another Alphabet, 
then folios 212 to 233 blank, and on folios 23^275 " The 
Armes of the Nobilety and Gentrie of y® County of Devon," 
commencing with Athelstan, king of the West Saxons. 
Folios 276 and 277, additions in the same handwriting, and 
then three pages of notes on the family of Courtenay. 
Folios 304-315, "The Armes of the Nobilety and Gentrie of 
the Countye of Cornwall," and 316 to 318, the last folios 
blank. Folio. 

Vol. vii. "Milles* Devonshire MSS., vii.. Alphabet of 
Armes, &c." 

1. Arms of Devonshire, Cornwall, and Devonshire, and list of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury to 1278. Pages 1 to 38. This is 
very like Carew's Scroll of ArmeSy and with like drawings in the 
text here and there. 

2. Extracts from Leland (1), relating to Devon. 

3. Four pages of parchment, apparently an index to something. 

4. Short extracts from Eisdon, 3 pages. 
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5. List of places in Devon, witb names of, apparently, the Lords 
of Manors, &c. 

6. Extracts from the Newenliam Cartidary, 

7. Notes and extracts relating to Ford and other Devonshire 
Abheys, evidently taken from a MS. volume, as the pages are 
numbered ; Notes re Courtenay, &c. &c. 

8. Printed Liher Valorum, part relating to the Diocese of Exeter. 

9. Printed pages in black letter taken from Hooker's CcUalogue 
of Bishops of Exeter. 

10. Drawing, Exeter Cathedral 

11. Maps. Parts of printed books relating to Devonshire, 
Speed and others. King's engravings of Exeter Cathedral 
Hollar's four little engravings of Plymouth. Ogilbys Maps of 
the Eoad from Exeter to Barnstaple and Ilfracombe, and to the 
Lands End. Folio. 

Vols, viii., viiii., x., xi., xii. These volumes contain short 
accounts of every (?) parish in Devon, something after the 
style of Lysons' volumes. There are some rough sketches 
here and there. Folio. 

Vol. xiii. is a copy of Domesday, the part relating to 
Devon, with additions from the Exeter book, and some 
preliminary matter with reference to the Hundreds from the 
early Inquisitions, Tables of measurement, &c. 

Vol. xiv. Pedigrees of Devonshire families. A volume 
of 275 folios. The note by Dean Milles at the beginning is 
as follows : 

"These pedigrees of Devonshire were copied from a collection 
made by Mr. Westcot, of Raddon, now in the possession of Mr. 
Alderman Tripe, of the City of Exeter. Many of them are like- 
wise compared with the copy of the Visitation of Devon, made by 
Harvy, Clarencieux, A® 1562 4 of Elizabeth. The pedigrees which 
are so collated are marked with a red letter H in y® margin. The 
alterations are inserted in red ink, and the following mark, I, in 
every pedigree denotes where that pedigree ends in the Visitation, 
and what is between these strokes ( ) is omitted in it. 

" The pedigrees which are on the right-band pages in y® book, 
from the beginning to page 230 are taken from Westcot's MS. ; 
over those on the opposite pages are mentioned severally y® books 
from whence they are copied. Those with the word Benholt are 
taken from a Visitation made by him, 1531. The interlineations 
marked B are likewise taken from that Visitation." 

This note was made in 1753. 

The MS. differs from that whence the editors of Westcote 
printed theirs at the end of their volume. 
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VoL XV. A transcript of Westcote's Devon, made I have 
little doubt by John Prince. The transcript concludes with 
[" Finis Nov. 25, 1696. Soli Deo sU Gloria Amen:'] Then 
follows : 

** Eeader, — 

Know that this Manuscript History of the County of 
Devon was divided into Books and Chapters, and all that you find 
within these hitches [ ], together with Tables or Indexes at the 
end, hath been added by the Transcriber hereof. 

John Prinob." 

The manuscript was therefore completed by Prince in 
November, 1696. 

Then comes a very interesting Epistle by Westcote — an 
Apologetical Epistle to the Eeader, wherein the author 
excuses and defends himself, — of nine pages. 

This has not been printed. It is not complete, for within 
" hitches " Prince says after ; " But being the exercise of 
Vacant Hours in the composing [Hie Desit una vel altera 
Pagina hujus Farince et non amplius in MS.]" 

Then comes a list of the Hundreds of Devonshire and of 
the Sherififs to 25 Charles I. 

This folio should be collated with the printed volume 
of Westcote. Folio. 

VoL xvi. Statutes of the Cathedral of Exeter, in Latin, 
190 folios, from Warelwast, 1107, to Blackball, January 3rd, 
11 Anne, 1712. Folio. 

Vol. xvii. List of the Act Books and other memoranda 
relating to the Cathedral and the Dean and Chapter and 
their patronage. Some memoranda of interest relating to 
Churches of the Diocese : 

1. Memorandum as to Leasing Manors of the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter. 

2. A Catalogue of the Dean and Chapter's Minute Books and 
Act Books remaining in the audit house. 

3. Tabula Scriptorum et Instrumentorum Antiquorum in Dome 
YOcaU the Audit House remanentium. 

4. A particular of the several bundles of Evidences contained 
in the drawers of the new press in the Exchequer, with a 
copy of the endorsements on the parchment labels affixed to 
each bundle. 

The whole sorted and labelled by C. Lyttelton. Dean. 

5. Prima que acta fuerunt. 
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Vol. xviil A portfolio of miscellaneous papers, letters, 
&c., portions of Domesday Manuscripts, &c. Folio. 

Vol. xix. A volume of Miscellaneous papers, containing : 

1. Some Pedigrees from the Heralds College, of Courtenay, 
Carew, Dennis, Carey, Holland, Fult'ord, Pollard, Prideaux, For- 
tescue, Coppleston, Chichester, Walrond, Bere, Drake, Beaumont, 
Bamfield, Peter, Dowrish. 

2. Sexton's Map of Devon. 

3. Speed's do. 

4. Mordents do. 

5. Magna Britannica, interleaved, and some other miscellaneous 
printed matter of not much interest or value. Small 4 to. 

C. 

Manuscripts of Bev. John Pike Jones. 

1. J. P. Jones' Hundred of Teignbridge. 

2. J. P. Jones' Supplement Flora Devoniensis. 

3. Accounts of Devonshire Villages, by J. P. Jonea 

4. Notes on Bishop's Teignton, by J. P. Jones. 

6. Historical Collections for Chudleigh, by J. P. Jones. 

6. Devonshire Notes, chiefly biographical, by J. P. Jones. 

7. Biographical Notes, partly concerning Devonshire, by 

J. P. Jones. 

8. Devonshire Notes, partly botanical, by J. P. Jones. 

1. The Historical and Monumental Antiquities of Devon- 
shire, Hundred of Teignbridge, by the Eev. J. P. Jones. 
A MS. of 277 pages, 4to., continued histories of the parishes 
in the Hundred, viz. : Moreton Hampstead, 46 to 73 ; North 
Bovey, 74 to 88 ; Manaton, 89 to 105 ; Lustleigh, 106 to 
125; Bovey Tracey, 126 to 166; Hennock, 167 to 184; 
Ilsington, 185 to 219 ; Ashburton, 220 to 250 ; Bicldngton, 
252 to 259; Teigngrace, 259 to 267; Ideford, 268 to 277; 
High week, Kingsteignton. 

These histories are mainly from printed sources and Mr. 
Jones's own observations. He appears to have had access to 
the Merivale collections.^ 

2. A Supplement to the Flora Devoniensis, prefaced by the 
following note by the author, the Eev. J. P. Jones. 

"The Flora Devoniensis appeared in 1829. In the preface it is 
stated that as a first attempt to illustrate the Botany of a laige 

^ See Second Report on Devonshire Records. Trans. Devon. Assoc. 1S90, 
xxii. 64. 
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district it could not be considered as a complete work, oppor- 
tunities not having occurred of investigating, on an extended scale, 
certain parts of the county. Since that time several new plants 
have been discovered, and many additional habitats have occurred, 
which this supplement, it is hoped, will record. Mr. H. C. 
Watson, in his new Botanists' Guide, has given many habitats 
which he observed near Barnstaple, where he at one time resided. 
These are marked BL C. W. 

J. P. Jones, 1850." 

This MS. contains 16 leaves. 

3. A note or memorandum book of Eev. J. P. Jones, of 46 
pages, relating principally to the Moor and the Villages 
adjacent, Cranmere Pool, Bowerman's Nose, Chagford, 
&c., &c 

4. Notes on the History of Bishop's Teignton, Co. Devon, by 
Eev. J. P. Jones. This appears to be a copy from Merivale's 
MS. Notes, which are referred to as having been received 
from Mr. Merivale in May, 1828. 

5. Historical Collections for the parish of Chudleigh, County 
of Devon, by Eev. John Pike Jones, 1852. Small 4to, 124 
leaves. From the Merivale and other collections, and Mr. 
Jones's own notes. 

6. Note Book of 42 leaves. Mainly biographical notes and 
extracts relating to Devon. -J. P. Jones. 

7. Note Book of 24 pages, with miscellaneous entries relating 
principally to Devon and Devon men. J. P. Jones. 

8. Cyphering Book of 90 leaves, with notes, mainly 
Botanical. J. P. Jones. (J. B. E.) 



II. ORMEROD MSS. 

The late George Wareing Ormerod, Esq., M.A., F.G.S., of 
Woodway, Teignmouth, left by his will, proved February 
3rd, 1891, to the Director-General of the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom, in trust, for the Library of the 
Eoyal School of Mines and Museum of Practical Geology, a 
volume bound in parchment, containing his MS. notes and 
observations. The later of these relate to Devonshire, and 
are chiefly geological. The volume is now in the library of 
the Museum in Jermyn Street, London. 

(R W. C.) 
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III. WOOLLCOMBE MSS. 

A manuscript of considerable interest, relating to Devon- 
shire, from this collection, is in the library of the Devon and 
Exeter Institution, Exeter. The MS., in two quarto volumes, 
was the work of the late Henry WooUcombe, Esq., F.S.A., of 
Plymouth, and was bequeathed by him to the Rev. Samuel 
Rowe, of whose representative it was purchased by subscrip- 
tion, and was placed in the Institution in 1858. VoL i con- 
tains 190 pages, with an appendix of 9 pages, and is entitled, 
" Some Account of the Fortified Hills in the County of 
Devon, whether British, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, or Danish, 
with plans of many of them : 1839.*' There is a preface of 
4 pages. The pages from 9 to 188, inclusive, contain descrip- 
tions of ancient forts and so-called castles in Devonshire, 
most of which are illustrated by welUexecuted pen-and-ink 
or Indian-ink drawings. Inserted at page 15 is a long and 
interesting letter from Mr. James Davidson, dated Secktor, 
16 December, 1840, on the special characteristics of British, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Danish works in the county. At page 35 
is a description of Cadbury Castle in the handwriting of the 
late Lieutenant- Colonel W. Harding, and at page 73, of 
Bradbury Castle, by the same eminent antiquary. There are 
the following interpolations : — At pages 151-168, on ancient 
roads and trackways in Devonshire ; at pages 169-174, on the 
Roman stations in Devonshire ; at pages 175-178, on " The 
most ancient map of Britain " ; at pages 189-190, on barrows 
in Devonshire; and at pages 220 and 225, an account of 
Roman coins found in different parts of Devonshire. Vol. ii. 
is devoted principally to similar antiquities in other parts of 
England and also in Wales and abroad, only three pages, 12- 
14, being given to a Devonshire subject — the Cromlechs of 
Dartmoor. (R W. C.) 



IV. THE SQUIER ARMORIAL. 

This MS., which is now Additional MSS. No. 14,262, in 
the British Museum, was formerly in the possession of the 
Very Rev. Jeremiah Milles, d.d.. Dean of Exeter, and was 
purchased by the Trustees of the Museum at the sale of the 
Dean's library by Sotheby, in 1843. A note, of which the 
following is a copy, is on the original in the Dean's hand- 
writing : 

" Mr. Scipio Squier, the collector of the arms in this book, was 
one of the Vice-Chamberlains of the Exchequer in y® year 1656. 
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He was descended from Henry Squier, of Handsworth, Stafford- 
shire, whose daughter Joan was married to William Harm an, y® 
father of John Harman, alias Voysey, formerly Bishop of Exeter. 
This Scipio Squier was a gentleman of great knowledge in 
antiquity, and a singular friend of Sir. William Dugdale, who gives 
this account and character of him, and owns that he was a special 
furtherer of his History of Warwickshire. See Dugdale's 
Wartoickshirej under the title Sutton Cofeild, page 667 of y® 
edition printed in 1656." 

The MS. contains several hundreds of illustrations of the 
arms of\ Devonshire families, with copious genealogical, 
heraldic, and historical notes applying to them. The follow- 
ing transcripts of the MS. are extant: 

(a) A transcript, on which is the following note : 

"This hook was transcribed from the original by William 
Holwell, the friend and correspondent of Sir Isaac Heard, Garter 
King at Arms. After the death of Mr. W. Holwell, it came into 
his [grand-Json's hands, the Keverend [William] Holwell Carr, on 
whose death it became the property of his niece [Mrs.] Isabella 
Holwell Holwell, from whom I had it. 

W. E. Crabbe, Dec. 10, 1841." 

This transcript contains 723 coats-of-arms, lettered for the 
tinctures, with an appendix of others, 5 pages (supposed 
to have been added by Mr. Holwell), and some notes 
on the Moore-Stevens family. It is now in the possession 
of T. N. Brushfield, Esq., M.D., The Cliff, Budleigh Salterton, 
having been purchased by him at the sale of Mr. Crabbe's 
library. 

(6) A transcript from the foregoing made by the late 
Lieutenant- Colonel William Harding, with some additions, 
to the number of 85 shields of arms, collected by him. It 
is now among the Harding MSS. in the North Devon 
Athenaeum, Barnstaple. 

(c) A note or memorandum on the preceding MS. points 
to the existence of an earlier transcript made from Mr. 
Holweirs by "B. I." — t.e., Benjamin Incledon, the eminent 
North Devon antiquary. This is supposed to be now with 
other papers of Mr. Incledon in the Phillipps Library at 
Thirlestane House, Cheltenham. 

{d) Another transcript, in a folio volume, made by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harding, came into the possession of the 
late Mr. Thomas Kerslake, of Bristol. It contains in folios 
1-40 upwards of 600 shields of arms with the notes ; and the 
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additions of Mr. Holwell occupy folios 41-46, containing a 
hundred more. This MS. was presented by Mr. Kerslake, in 
the year 1888, to the Devon and Exeter Institution, Exeter, 
in the library of which it now is. (E. W. C.) 



V. JONES MSS. 

" The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Peter, in the City of Exeter," followed by ** An Account 
of the Monuments in the Cathedral, with their Inscriptions," 
by John Jones, attorney -at -law, Exeter. Dated August, 
1787. The manuscript consists of 162 pages of 4to size, 
and is now in the possession of the grandson of the author, 
Winslow Jones, Esq., of Exmouth. Mr. John Jones was 
born at South Molton, July 6th, 1739, died in the Close, 
Exeter, June 10th, 1804, and was buried at Heavitree. 

This MS. appears to have been lent to the Eev. Richard 
Polwhele, who copied literatim all the inscriptions, which are 
printed in vol iL of his History of Devonshire^ published in 
1793, pp. 2-42, prefixing the same motto from Young's 
Night Thoughts] and this without any acknowledgment 
whatsoever. 

The volume of MS. also contains notes made by Mr. John 
Jones, F.S.A., of Exeter, attorney-at-law, and of Franklyn, in 
St Thomas, who was the son of Thomas Jones, younger 
brother of the first-named John Jones of this notice. 

(R. W. C.) 



VI. DREDGE MSS. 

Full transcripts of the Registers of the following twenty- 
seven parishes in Devon, down to the dates specified below, 
have been made by, and are now in the possession of, the 
Rev. J. Ingle Dredge, Vicar of Buckland Brewer. The years 
given in the first. three columns are those when the original 
entries of Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials respectively 
begin ; and, in the last column, those to which the several 
transcripts extend : 





Baptisms. Marriages. Burials. 


Transeripts 
end. 


Alwington 

Atherington 

Berrynarbor 

Bideford 

Bradford 

Braunton 


• 1550 ••• 1552 - ^549 
. 1538 ... 1548 ... 1570 

. 1550 ... 1540 ... 1540 
, 1561 ... 1561 ... 1561 
. 1553 ... 1558 - 1559 

• 1538 .- 1538 - 1538 


...1812 
... 1812 
... 1812 
... 1812 
... 1812 
... 1812 
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Transoripts 




Baptisms. 


Marriages. 


Burials. 


end. 


Dolton 


. 1608 ... 


. 1610 . 


.. 1608 ... 


1812 


Fremington 


. 1602 ... 


. 1602 . 


.. 1602 ... 


. 1812 


Hartland 


. 1558 .. 


- 1558 . 


.. 1558 ... 


. 1812 


Heanton Piinchardon . 


1656 ... 


1559 - 


... 1559 ... 


1812 


High Bickington . 


. 1707 ... 


1754 . 


... 1707 ... 


. 1812 


HoUacombe 


. 1638 ... 


. 1640 . 


.. 1638 ... 


• 1739 


Littleham 


1538 ... 


1538 . 


.. 1538 ... 


. 1812 


Meeth 


1653 ... 


1656 . 


.. 1653 ..• 


1812 


Merton 


1687 ... 


1688 . 


.. 1687 ... 


.1812 


Newton St. Petrock 


1578 ... 


1578 . 


.. 1723 ... 


1812 


Parkham 


1538 ... 


• 1537 - 


•• 1537 .• 


. 1812 


Putford, West 


. 1668 ... 


1670 . 


.. 1668 ... 


1812 


Putford, East 


1671 ... 


1674 . 


... 1676 ... 


. 1799 


Eoborough 


' 1550 •- 


■ 1549 - 


... 1549 ... 


. 1812 


St Giles-in-the-Wood 


. 1556 .. 


• 1555 


... 1556 .. 


• 1747 


Shebbear 


. 1576 .. 


• 1576 


... 1576 .. 


. 1812 


Stoke Eivers 


. 1553 .. 


• 1553 


- 1553 •• 


■ 1744 


Tomngton, Little 


, 1672 .. 


. 1672 


... 1672 .. 


. 1812 


Wear Giffard 


. 1583 .. 


. 1584 


... 1583 .. 


. 1812 


Woolfardisworthy, West 


. 1723 .. 


• 1723 


... 1723 .. 


. 1812 


Yarnscombe 


. 1653 •• 


- 1653 


... 1653 .. 


. 1812 



Mr. Dredge has also made copious MS. Extracts from the 
Registers of the following parishes : 



Abbotsham 

Abbots Bickington 

Clovelly 

Frithelstock 

Langtree 

Monkleigh 

Satcombe 





Baptisms. Marriages. 


• 1 


• 1653 ... 1653 . 


L 


. 1717 ... 1717 . 


• 


. 1686 ... 1695 . 




- 1556 ... 1573 . 


• 1 


. 1659 ... 1659 . 


• « 


1567 ...'1548 . 


• 1 


. 1654 ... 1653 . 



Burials. 

1653 
1716 

1686 

1571 
1659 
1548 
1669 



Extracts 
end. 

1812 

1812 

1812 

1812 

1812 

1812 

l8l2 



NOTES. 

Nbwton St. Petrock. — The Burial Register before 1737 is 
lost From 1714 to 1737, the date of the Rev. Joseph Spet- 
tigae's burial, no regular entries appear to have been made in 
the Registers. 

Shebbbab. — Defective in several place& 

Bbrbtn ARBOR. — Two leavcs are now missing that seem to have 
been in the volume in 1813. On the first would be the Burials 
fipom January 31st, 1598-9, to March 2nd, 1610; on the second, 
from February 15th, 1635-6, to April 7th, 1642. There are also 
sundry gaps in the Burials between 1705 and 1730. 
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Parkham. — No entries between 1649 and 1666. 

Hbanton Pdnohardon. — The first volume has greatly suffered 
from damp, and some of the entries are illegible. The Baptisms 
from 1559 to 1656 are lost; also the Burials from 1607 to 1653. 
The present Rector, Rev. C. E. Lamb, under the guidance of the 
British Museum authorities, has had the leaves mounted, carefully 
repaired, and rebound in half morocco, at a cost of £3 14s. This 
was the only course to preserve what remained of the volume. 

Wear Gifford. — All that remains of the earliest Register here 
is a fragment, eight leaves, and not consecutive. These leaves con- 
tain some important entries. Register No. 2 begins with Baptisms 
in 1667, Marriages in 1668, and Burials in 1662. There are no 
entries between 1686 and 1695, eight years. 

Risdon's Survey of Devon. There is also in Mr. Dredge's 
collection a fine transcript from the original MS. of this 
work. It is in folio, and beautifully written, and has 
classified indexes to the contents. (R. W. C.) 

VII. bishop's TRANSCRIPTS. 

Attention has been drawn to the condition of the Tran- 
scripts of Parish Registers in the Bishop's Registry at 
Exeter. 

Canon Ixx., 1603, provides that the churchwardens of 
every parish church "shall once every year, within one 
month after the five-and-twentieth day of March, transmit 
unto the Bishop of the Diocese, or his Chancellor, a true 
copy of the names of all persons christened, married, or 
buried in their parish in the year before, ended the said five- 
and-twentieth day of March (B,V. Annunciationem), and 
the certain days and months in which every such Christening, 
Marriage, and Burial was had, to be subscribed with the 
hands of the said Minister and Churchwardens, to the end 
the same may faithfully be preserved in the Registry of the 
said Bishop ; which certificate shall be received without fee. 
And if the Minister or Churchwardens shall be negligent 
in the performance of anything herein contained, it shall be 
lawful for the Bishop, or his Chancellor, to convent (convenire) 
them, and proceed against every of them as contemners of 
this our Constitution." 

The transcripts were first directed to be made and 
transmitted in 1597, and the whole Canon is founded on 
these Constitutions, and the Injunctions of 1547 and 1549. 
" One of the earliest disobediences to this Canon," says Mr. 
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Grimaldi/ "was the non-delivery of the duplicate to the 
Registrar of the Diocese, a subject of regret, but not of 
astonishment, when we consider that the registry, transmis- 
sion, and custody of it occasioned unprofitable labour to 
uninterested parties." 

These duplicate registers, as they may be termed, are not 
to be found in a perfect state in any diocese of England. 
In some cases the Bishop and his officers took pains to have 
the Ecclesiastical Law obeyed, but in many dioceses things 
were allowed to take their course, and if the transcripts were 
not sent, no enquiry was made after them. The result is, 
that where the Parish Register is lost, a valuable source of 
information is altogether wanting. But unhappily this is 
not all. The same laxity in requiring the transmission of 
these documents has extended to the care of those that 
were sent by the parish officers to the Episcopal Registry, 
and for the most part they are now in a most unsatisfactory 
condition. 

In 1885 Lieutenant-Colonel Vivian drew attention to the 
fact that the transcripts in the Bishop's Registry at Exeter 
were gradually decaying from damp and want of care, and 
in a letter to Mr. Cotton he says that they are in a dis- 
graceful condition, but that not the slightest blame attaches to 
the present worthy Registrar, who has " done what he could 
to keep them in a better state; the damage, however, has 
been done, and, like dry-rot in a house, there is only one way 
of stopping it. I have spent months at a time over these 
transcripts, and arranged them in order three several times, 
only to find them disarranged on my next visit. In 1887 I 
had them in hand and separated the Cornish from the Devon, 
and they should now be in their proper counties ; but since 
I first went through them in 1867, quite one half of them 
have been destroyed by damp and rot. You are at liberty to 
quote me as your authority that they are slowly rotting 
away ; that I have drawn the attention of both the Bishop 
and Her Majesty's late Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, to the 
fact that a very small outlay would place them in a state to 
be of use to the public ; and that no good has resulted, 
although I offered my services to put them in order." 

A suggestion has been made that a subscription should be 
raised to defray the expense of putting these documents in 
order, and compiling a calendar of them. There can be no 
question as to their value, or as to the great importance of 
rescuing such as still remain uninjured from the fate which 

* Origines Genealogica, 277. 
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has overtaken their companions. Long ago Dr. Oliver said, 
"In these historical researches we have frequently had to 
deplore the loss of the registers which we had expected to find 
in the parish chest. To all incumbents and parishioners who 
duly ponder the vast importance of su6h records, in order to 
establish claims to funded or landed property, and who 
lament deficiencies in their own parochial registers, we 
earnestly recommend to supply such by official copies of these 
returns ; and when so condensed in one volume to be care* 
fully deposited and guarded in the parish chest, in perpetuam 
rei memoriam" 

Colonel Vivian proposed to print all those Cornish Hegisters 
which were found among the Transcripts and missing from 
the books of the various parishes, but sufficient support was 
not given him, and the work remains unpublished. 

(E. W. C— J. B. R) 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON DOCTOR MATTHEW 
SUTCLIFFE, DEAN OF EXETER, 1588-1629. 

BY FRANCES B. TROUP. 
(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891.) 



It must ever be the common experience of those who are 
interested in matters of antiquarian research to bewail the 
incompleteness of their greatest efforts; and especially is 
this the difficulty that besets the path of the biographer, 
who attempts to set forth the life of one who lived and died 
two centuries and a half ago. My hero appears to have 
possessed no Boswell to record the events of his daily life, 
and indeed his name has sunk into unmerited oblivion, 
though at the time I can hardly help believing that his was 
a very strong personality, that did much in moulding the 
opinions of his contemporaries. 

Matthew Sutcliflfe was, we believe, a native of Yorkshire. 
The theory that he was a Devonian by birth because at the 
time of his death he held estates in this county, is quite 
untenable. A writer in Notes and Queries} over the initials 
"F. R. R, Milnrow Parsonage," says that Matthew Sutcliffe 
belonged to a family settled at Mayroyd, in the parish of 
Halifax, Yorkshire. He quotes a pedigree of 1624, certified 
by Sir William Segar, Garter, which makes the Dean the 
second son of John Sutcliffe, of Melroyd, Yorkshire, by his 
wife, Margaret Owls worth, of Ashley, in the same county. 
He had four brothers, Adam, Solomon, Luke, and John. 

Burke asserts that the Sutcliffes were a Lancashire family, 
their arms being, " Ar. an elephant pass, sa." Dr. Sutcliffe 
bore for his crest " a dexter hand, holding up a sacerdotal 
cup, ppr.2 Burke also mentions that John Sutcliffe, nephew 
of the Dean, was Groom of the Bedchamber to Charles I. 

* First Series, No. 100, September 27th, 1851. 

' Rev. F. W. Weaver kindly sent me this and the following quotation 
from Burke's Armoury, 

M 2 
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"F. E. E.," the above quoted correspondent of Notes and 
Queries, says that the Dean*s brother, Solomon, had one son, 
John Sutclifife, esquire of the body of King James.* 

Matthew Sutcliffe appears to have possessed land in 
Halifax, as Mr. James Crossley^ refers to a conveyance of an 
estate at Mayroyd in that parish, dated 29th January, 1581, 
the grantor being " Matthew Sutcliffe, Doctor of Civil Law, 
dwelling in London." We may then safely conclude that 
the Dean was a native of Yorkshire, and was probably born 
at Mayroyd. 

We have been unable to ascertain the date of the birth of 
Matthew Sutcliffe, but presume it was soon after the year of 
Grace 1550, so that it is possible his memory reached back 
to the days of Bloody Mary. At all events, we find in his 
after life he had the most bitter feelings against the Church 
of Eome ; and more especially did he express his hatred of 
the Jesuits, " and other the pope's factors and followers." 

Those were days of intense hate, and equally intense 
devotion, for matters of religious opinion. The Eeformatiou 
was yet fresh in men's minds, and the alternate supremacy of 
Protestants and Eomanists was but recently ended by the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth. The Church of England, 
scarcely well established on its independent basis, was still 
shaken by the fierce onslaughts of the Papists. And our 
Dean's long life brought him to the eve of another convulsion 
of the Church, when its foundations were attacked by the 
Puritans. His own talents were devoted to strengthening 
those foundations, and repelling the attacks of the enemy 
within and without the pale. 

Of his early life we can learn but little. The first recorded 
date which we have been able to discover is that of his 
admission as a scholar at Trinity College, Cambridge, on 
30th April, 1568.^ 

The next events follow in rapid succession. He took the 
degree of B.A. in 1570-1, and was Minor Fellow 27th 
September, 1572. He was M.A. in 1574, and Major Fellow 
on 3rd April, 1574. A few years elapsed before he was 

' He was perhaps the one whose Inq. p. m, was taken at Halifax, August 
14th, 1625, Matthew Sutcliffe being one of the jurors on that occasion. 
The said John died May 10th, 1620, leaving a son, Richard, then aged 27 
years. He was of Heptonstall, a parish in Yorkshire, very near the boraers of 
Lancashire. 

* Notes and Queries, 1st Series, No. 96, August 30th, 1851. 

^ This and the following dates relating to his residence at Cambridge have 
been most courteously furnished to me by the late Dr. Luard and W. Aldis 
Wright, Esq. 
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appointed Lector Mathematicus in 1579; and in the next 
year, at Midsummer (1580), is recorded the payment of his 
last stipend as fellow of Trinity College. 

The late Dr. Luard, writing only a week or so before his 
death, says, " As he " (Sutclifife) " took his degree of LLD. in 
1581, seven years from M.A., I think it very likely that he 
was one of the lay fellows of Trinity, and therefore did not 
take orders till comparatively late in life — after 1581. He 
was never D.D. of this university.'* 

At what date or from what university he received the 
latter degree I am unable to state. His biographers usually 
refer only to his degree of LL.D. Dr. Oliver alone writes of 
him as D.D. Yet one of his books, supposed to have been 
published in 1600, describes him as " Doctor of Divinitie " ; 
and it was necessary that the Provost of Chelsea College 
should be a Professor of Sacred Theology. As Sutcliffe held 
that position in 1610, it is possible that he had already 
received that title.^ In his will he thus describes himself: 
** Mathew Sutcliffe professor of divinitie and Doctor of Lawes 
haveinge lived above fortie yeares Deane of the Cathedrall 
Church of St. Peeter in Exon." 

As has been said, he received the degree of LL.D. in 1581, 
and on 1st May of the following year he was admitted a 
Civilian, becoming one of the members of that famous 
association that long occupied "Doctors' Commons." It is 
therefore possible that he was not only interested in Canon 
Law, but had already taken orders. At all events, we very 
shortly find him receiving a high appointment in the Church, 
for on 30th January, 1586-7, he was instituted to the Arch- 
deaconry of Taunton, and Milverton II. Prebend, in the 
diocese of Bath and Wells. How long he continued to hold 
this office is a little uncertain. The next archdeacon was 
Peter Lilye, who was in office in 16047 

From the time Sutcliffe became Archdeacon of Taunton 
his promotion was rapid — preferment followed preferment, 
and benefice was added to benefice. On the 12th October, 
1588, he was installed Prebend in Exeter Cathedral, and 
within a fortnight (October 27th) he was raised to the dignity 
of Dean of Exeter, a position he held for the unusually long 
period of more than forty years. No other dean is recorded 
as having retained the office for so long a time. 

• He is called only Doctor of Law in the Privy Seal of 1605. See 
Appendix iii. 

' In 1610 Peter Lilye's name appears in the list of the Fellows of Chelsea 
College. 
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Aa Sutcliffe was also vicar of West Alvington, in Devon, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, on 10th March, 1589, granted 
him letters of dispensation allowing him to hold that vicarage, 
the deanery, and prebend, together with another benefice, 
with or without cure. Letters Patent under the great seal of 
James I., dated November, 1605, relate that he received such 
a dispensation, and refer to his having become vicar of Har- 
berton and rector of Lezant.® He was instituted to Harberton 
on 9th November, 1590,® and to Lezant 6th April, 1594,^ 
as well as to Newton Ferrers, 27th December, 1591.^ He 
was also made Prebend of Buckland Dynham, in the diocese 
of Bath and Wells, in 1592.3 

As early as 1590 a book appeared from his pen under the 
title of A Treatise of Ecclesiastical DisciplinCy wherein that 
confused Forme of Government^ which certaine, under false 
pretence & title of Reformation and True Discipline, do stHve 
to bring into the Church of England, is examined and confuted. 
It should be here remarked that this title is much more con- 
densed than those of other volumes by him; a descriptive 
title-page of about one hundred words, delusive of Bible 
texts and publisher's name and address, was by no means 
unusual. His works are, with one exception, all of a dispu- 
tatious nature, chiefly attacks upon, and replies to attacks of, 
such " popish propagandists " as Bellarmin and Parsons. The 
full-length titles given enable us to form some idea of their 
contents, thus sparing us the weariness of the flesh of wading 
through page after page of virulent denunciation of his 
opponents ; his delight in intense language, and his determi- 
nation that a spade should be called a spade, and nothing 
else, render his books somewhat distasteful to the reader of 
the present day. I have attached to this paper a list of twenty 
books published by him, from which the curious reader may 
gather some conception of his ideas and doctrines, and a faint 
notion of his style of writing. Only two of his works are 
in the Cathedral Library of Exeter. 

During the forty years of his deanship Sutcliffe witnessed 
many changes. When he came here Bishop Woolton occupied 
the See ; to him succeeded Babington, Cotton, Cary, and Hall, 
and it was during the episcopacy of the latter that the aged 
Dean passed away. The day of his death is now unknown, 

■ See Dispensation, Appendix III. to this paper. 

• Vicars of Harberton, &c., by Winslow Jones, Esq. Notes and Glean- 
ings, iii. 33, p. 133. 

^ Calendar of StaU Papers, Domestic, 1594, p. 480. 
' Episc(ypal Registers, 

• Vicars of Harberton, &c, quoted above. 
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but it probably occurred in the spring of 1629. We find his 
successors in the Deanery and at Harberton were both insti- 
tuted on 18th July of that year. Though he desired in his 
will that his body should be buried in the Cathedral, the 
registers contain no record of his interment.* The archives 
of the Dean and Chapter contain scanty reference to him. 
They possess a letter from him concerning the appointment 
of an Archdeacon of Cornwall and Totnes, about which 
apparently there was some trouble, as we notice the following 
document described in the Calendar of the Archives : 
" Appelatio Dni Sutcliffe for the installing of ye Archdeacon 
of Cornwall & Totnes, without the consent of the Dean & 
Chapter." 

The muniments of the city of Exeter,^ under date of 1610, 
mention a dispute between the city authorities and the Dean 
and Chapter relative to certain rights in the Borough of St. 
Sidwell's claimed by the latter. Both these documents serve 
to give us a glimpse of how the worthy man exercised his 
pugnacious disposition among his immediate neighbours. 

Dean Sutcliffe was for a long time in high favour at Court ; 
he had been appointed one of the royal chaplains during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and is stated to have retained the 
office under her successor King James. But it is also said 
that he fell into disgrace because of his writings against the 
Spanish match. As the title of his pamphlet on this subject 
is not preserved we are inclined to think that he only 
" prattled " about it.^ His temporary imprisonment does not 
appear to have in any way interfered with his holding the 
Deanery. In connection with this I would quote a portion 
of a letter written by Kev. J. Ingle Dredge, to whom I am 
very greatly indebted for his courteous attention to my many 
queries : " My MS. notes of the Braunton Incumbents, based 
on one of Dr. Oliver's [not in his three vols.], and annotated 
from parish registers, shews that 'John Vicarie, B.A., was 
admitted 21st January, 1590, on the presentation, pro lap. 
tern., of Queen Elizabeth, Matthew Sutcliffe, D.D., Dean of 
Exeter, being the true patron. Benedict Browninge, M.A., 
was appointed on the resignation of John Vicarie, 13th 
January, 1608 ; patron, Matthew Sutcliffe, D.D., Dean of 
Exeter. William Challoner was appointed 22nd May, 1622, 

* Through the kindness of the Rev. Mr. David, the Dean's vicar, I was per- 
mitted to examine the registers, but found no entry concerning him. 

* See catalogue of the same now being published in Notes and Gleanings, 

* Camden in his Annals mentions under date of July, 1621, **The Earl of 
Oxford is sent into custody for his prattling, so is Sir G. Leeds, with Satcllffe, 
Dean of Exeter, Sir Christopher Neville, and one Brise.'* 
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• 

on the death of Benedict Browninge, on the presentation of 
Matthew Sutcliffe, d.d., Dean of Exeter. In consequence of 
the Dean having protested against the Spanish match in 1621, 
there appears to have been a suspension of his patronage, 
rendering his nomination of Wm. Challoner informal, as we 
find the same Wm. Challoner was again presented by K. 
James I. 9th July, 1622/ No doubt this note is Oliver's." 
In Walter Yonge's Diary, p. 41, under 1621, July, after 
mentioning the imprisonment of the Earl of Oxford and the 
Earl of Southampton, it is said " Doctor Sutcliffe, Dean of 
Exon., was sent for also for speaking against the Spanish 
match, and saying the King showed no natural affection to 
leave his daughter in distress." 

Dr. Sutcliffe was early interested in the settlement of New 
England ; his shrewd business talent perhaps enabled him to 
foresee dimly the future prosperity of the country. Captain 
John Smith mentions that the Dean assisted and encouraged 
him in his schemes. After describing his successful voyage, 
and giving an enthusiastic account of the New. World, he 
adds, " It pleased Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Master l)octor 
Sutcliffe, Dean of Exeter, to conceive so well of these projects 
and my former employments there, to make a new adventure 
with me in these parts, whither they have so often sent to 
their continual losse."^ This must have been about 1616. 
Mr. E. N. Worth seems to think he was interested in that 
country at an earlier date.^ 

We can readily imagine that our Dean was a friend of the 
immortal Sir Walter Ealegh, perchance also of Sir Francis 
Drake, for the defeat of the Armada took place the very year 
that Sutcliffe was installed Dean. He may have heard direct 
from them of their glorious adventures and marvellous tales 
of the New World. Nor is it unreasonable to imagine this, 
for we know he was friendly with Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and 
intimate with Sir Lewis Stukeley ; he probably heard from 
Captain John Smith of his wonderful escape from the club of 
Powhatan, and he may have seen, too, that famous Indian 
beauty, the rescuer Pocahontas. We may certainly believe 
he knew her son, Thomas Eolfe, who lived at Farringdon with 
his guardian, this same Sir Lewis Stukeley.® He appears to 
have been one of that circle of western adventurers, who 
paved the way for the successful settlement of the Puritan 

^ See A Description of New Ertgland, Boston (reprint), 1865, p. 67, quoted 
by J. P. Baxter in The Trelaumy PaperSy p. 484. 

* "The Plymouth Company," Devon. Assoc. Trails, xiv. 346, 

• See Monkf by Julian Corbett. 
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Colony and the prosperity of their descendants. Mr. J. 
Wingate Thornton, in his Landing at Cape Anne, mentions 
the Dean's interest in the early undertakings of the Plymouth 
Company. He states that Captain John Smith, in his 
Generall Historie, published in 1624, referring to the proposed 
scheme of distributing to each member of the Company a 
grant of land, writes that it was " at last engrossed by twenty 
patentees that divided my map into twenty parts, and cast 
lots for their shares.*' Mr. Thornton reproduces this map, 
which was published soon after in Purchases Pilgrims, whereon 
are given the names of these patentees, with their respective 
allotments, beginning with the Earl of Arundel and Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, including Dr. Sutclifife, and ending with 
Dr. Bar. Gooch. The portion assigned to the Dean appears, 
as nearly as we can judge from the inaccurate topography, to 
lie in Massachusetts, not far distant from, if it does not 
actually include, Boston. 

We notice in Dean Sutcliffe's will reference to a share in 
the Great Neptune, which he had of Dr. Barnaby Gooch, his 
co-adventurer in this early patent, and he states that the 
papers concerning that ship were to be found in " one of the 
boxes in the great deske in my Studdie at Exeter.' We 
greatly regret that we cannot get a glimpse into that box, 
for no doubt it contained other documents which would 
reveal the Dean's exact connection with, and his interest in, 
this early partition of New England. 

An attempt has been made to deprive Dean Sutcliffe of 
the brightest jewel of his fame by claiming that Archbishop 
Bancroft designed the Polemical College ; but this is brought 
forward by only one writer, while all others agree that it was 
conceived, and chiefly carried out by Dr. Sutclifife; in his 
will he distinctly says it was " procured, founded, and builte 
all most all at my charge."^ 

We are unable to state at what date he took the first steps 
towards the accomplishment of his bold scheme for establishing 
a ''College of Controversy ;" but on the 8th May, 1610, matters 

^ Nichols' Progresses of James Z, ii. 313, quotes the statement of Arthur 
Wilson, attributing this design to Bancroft. The Dictionary of National 
Biography, under Bancroft, refers to this statement of Wilson, but seems 
inclined to believe that Sutcliffe was the real author of the scheme. It is 
there said that Archbishop Bancroft left his library to his successors in the 
See of Canterbury, provided it was preserved in its entirety, otherwise it was to 
be given to Chelsea College, if that was completed before a certain date. 
During the Puritan times, Chelsea College having proved a failure, the 
library was given to the University of Cambridge. It should be noted that 
the Provost and Fellows of Chelsea College, in presenting their case to the 
Court of Chancery, say that Dean Sutcliffe built and endowed the College. 
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were so far advanced that a charter of incorporation was issued, 
which stated that the College was to consist of a provost and 
twenty fellows, eighteen to be in holy orders, and the other 
two either laymen or divines. They were granted a common 
seal, various privileges and immunities, and license to possess 
lands in mortmain to the value of £3000 per annum. 

The scheme was received with so much favour by His 
Majesty, that he allowed it to be called " King James, his 
College in Chelsea." This establishment, as Dr. Fuller in 
his Church History'^ quaintly puts it, " was intended for a 
Spirituall Garrison, with a Magazine of all Books for that 
purpose ; where learned Divines should study, and write, in 
maintenance of all Controversies against the Papists," or as 
Dr. Sutcliffe writes in his will, it was founded " principallie 
for the maintenance of the true Catholike Apostolike and 
Christian faith, and next for the practice setting foorth and 
encrease of true and sound learning against the pedantry, 
Sophistrie, and Novelties of the Jesuitts and other the popes 
factors and followers, and thirdly against the treachery of 
Pelagianizinge Arminians and others that drawe towards 
Popery and babilonian slavery endeavoringe to make a rent 
in gods Church, and a peace betweene heresie and gods true 
faith betweene Christ and Antichrist."^ With these objects 
in view Dean Sutclifife set to work, and on a plot of ground 
called Thame shot, at Chelsea, given by the king, built a 
portion of what was to be a double quadrangle with wings 
on each side. Although the king had granted him free 
timber from Windsor Forest, the one building which he 
erected is said to have cost £3000, yet even this was scarcely 
finished. What was standing in 1652 is thus described in 
a survey taken under an Act of Parliament ; it was " a brick 
building 130 feet in length from east to west, and 33 feet in 
breadth ; consisting of a kitchen, two butteries, two larders, 
a hall, and two large parlours below stairs; on the second 
story, four fair chambers, two withdrawing rooms, and four 
closets; the same on the third story; and on the fourth 
a very large gallery, having at each end a little room with 
turrets, covered with slate."* It would appear from Dean 

* Book X. p. 51. 

^ The Complete History of England, ii. 685, says it was established as a 
place ** wherein the ablest scholars and most pregnant wits in matters of 
controversies were to be associated under a provost," for the express purpose 
of ** answering all popish books ... or the errors of those that struck at 
hierarchy." See Dictionary Naiural Biography, Bancroft. The preamble of 
the charter, setting forth the objects of the foundation, is given at length in 
Lysons' Environs of London, ii. 49, note. 

* Lysons* Environs of London, ii. 163. 
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Sutclifife's will that he had apartments in the college, as he 
bequeaths to the provost and fellows such household stuflF 
and books as were therein. 

The king himself appointed the officers ; the first provost 
was Dean Sutcliffe, and such names as Overall, Morton, 
Field, Abbot,Smith (afterwards Bishop of Gloucester), Ho wson, 
Fotherbie, Spencer, and Boys, occur among the first fellows. 
Camden and Hey wood were appointed " faithfully and 
learnedly to record and publish to posterity all memorable 
passages in Church or Commonwealth."^ But this under- 
taking, launched under royal patronage and commended 
pecuniarily to the attention of the Church, soon encountered 
shoals and quicksands, which ere long entirely engulphed it. 
It was not permitted that u fellow, when appointed to a 
bishopric, should continue to hold office ; in this way the 
college was shortly deprived of, at least, six fellows, as well 
as others being lost by death, so that by 1620 letters patent 
were issued to substitute new officers in the vacancies by 
that time existing.® Some few years afterwards their main- 
stay. Dean Sutcliffe, passed away, and the college speedily 
sunk into semi-oblivion. In his last will and testament the 
Dean commended this undertaking to God, the king, and 
*'all well affected and orthodox Bishops, and other Clergiemen 
to whose office it belongeth earnestly to contend for the true 
Christian faith, once, and but once, given to the Saints. And 
to suppresse all errors and wicked opinions lurkinge in the 
hartes of popish factions and prophane worldlings. And 
lastly to all good Christians zealous for the honor of God, 
the truth of Eeligion, the Christian libertie of men's soules 
over which antichrist practizeth to recover his former 
tiranicall Dominion." 

The king had long since despatched a letter to the Arch- 
bishop, which was sent on with briefs to the bishops, in 
order to collect funds for the college. Dean Sutcliffe had, 
during his lifetime, contributed generously towards its sup- 
port, having, according to a contemporary writer, given 
"£1000 out of his purse, and £300 a year towards the building 
and maintaining of the same."^ By his will he added to 

* Fuller's Church History^ x. 51. 

* Dean Sutcliflfe's name does not appear in these letters patent as provost ; 
he had probably already resigned. William Sutcliffe was then appointed one 
of the fellows. He was, probably, the William Sutcliffe, Rector of North 
Fambridge, Essex, bachelor, 40, whose license to marry Alice Harris was 
issued by the Bishop of London, September 2nd, 1629. He may have been 
a nephew of Matthew Sutcliffe. 

7 Letter from Mr. Beaulieu to Mr. Trumbull, 9th May, 1610, given in 
Nichols' Progresses of James L ii. 313. 
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his former benefactions by bequeathing to the provost and 
fellows certain estates, under the condition that " the work 
bee not hindred or stopped by wicked men or any waies 
from this good worke by men of Corrupt minds." 

Dr. Fuller gives nine reasons why the College so rapidly 
declined ; the death of Prince Henry, who after all is supposed 
not to have been greatly interested in the undertaking, the 
jealousy of great men, the troublous times and lack of funds, 
being the most important theories advanced. 

Almost immediately after Dean Sutcliffe's will was proved 
a Chancery suit was begun by the College against his heirs, 
who claimed certain of the lands left as an endowment to them. 
This was, in 1631, practically decided in favour of the heirs. 

In 1636 Sir Francis Kynastom petitioned the king that he 
might be allowed Chelsea College as a place of retirement 
for his academy, the Museum Minervse, during the plague ; 
but owing to the opposition of Dr. Featley, then Provost, 
consent was withdrawn, and the College was for the moment 
left in peace. ^ Five years previous it had already been 
suggested to the king's council that a pest house should be 
established close to the college buildings.® But even at this 
date the original idea of the College seems to have been 
forgotten, as we are informed that a young merchant was 
made a fellow, although the charter expressly said only such 
as were in holy orders were eligible.^ 

In the troublous times that ensued the College fared 
badly, as has been said, " The property of a college founded 
for the purpose of opposing sectaries had little chance of 
being respected when those sectaries were in power. ^ It was 
used for a prison, a stable, and other undignified purposes. 
When Dr. Fuller wrote in 1655 he applied to the establish- 
ment these words, " At this present it hath but little of the 
case, and nothing of the jewel, for which it was intended. 
Almost rotten before ripe, and ruinous before it was finished. 
It stands bleak like a Lodge in a garden of cucumbers, having 
plenty of pleasant water [the Thames] neer it, and store of 
wholesome aire about it, but very little of the necessary 
element of earth belonging unto it." 

After the Restoration an attempt was made to re-establish 
the College, but without success; and before long the property 
reverted to the Crown, to be granted afterwards to the Eoyal 

^ Lysons' Environs of London. 

® Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1631, p. 559. 

* Lysons' Environs of London^ ii. 152. 

* Ibid. ii. 153. 
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Society, who in their turn sold it. It is needless here to follow 
the passage of the place from one person to another. Suffice 
it to say that it was purchased of Sir Stephen Fox, into whose 
hands it had come, in 1682, by King Charles II., who there 
established the now famous Chelsea Hospital. 

As has been said. Dean Sutcliffe left large bequests to 
Chelsea College. Dr. Fuller, who had access to the docu- 
ments belonging to the institution, asserts that Dean Sutcliffe, 
" though no prince by birth, seems little lesse by his bounty," 
leaving in his will four farms in Devonshire ; viz., Kingstone in 
Staverton, Hazzard in Harberton, Appleton in Churton, and 
Kramerland in Stoke Eivers, worth altogether £300 per 
annum, as well as " the benefit of the Extent on a Statute of 
four thousand pounds, acknowledged by Sir Lewis Steuklie."^ 
Other writers have followed his account of these gifts; but 
by his will, a copy of which is appended to this paper, the 
farms are thus described : "All my lands lying in Churstowe 
Harburton and Staverton called commonlie by the names of 
Ailstone Harwardsore and Kingstone." These are no doubt 
the farms known at the present day as Elston in Churchstow, 
Hazard in Harberton, and Kingston in Staverton. The 
tenement in Stoke Eivers is called in the will Kimerland 
(which I am unable to identify) ; and in addition to all these 
there were "the moiety of Burrage Wood and Burrage 
Tenement [now Burridge] in Chawleigh," certain marsh 
meadows, "my parte and interest w^ 1 have in the greate 
Neptune builte at Whiteby in Yorkeshire w^^ I had of 
Doctor Barnabie Goche," his books and household stuff at 
Chelsea, £30 worth of books to be selected from his " Studdy 
at Exeter ; " and, moreover, he assigned and set over to it 
"the statute concerning S"^ Lewes Stukeleys lands in Afton 
Cheldon Westworlington and Chawleigh in the Countie of 
Devon Togeather with the extent made over to mee [by] Mr 
Eichard Heme Mr Nicholas Hooker and Mr John Stucley as 
by the writings it male appear, which cost me above three 
thousand pounds.* 

Well might Dr. Fuller say he was a "bountifuU bene- 
factour, and the greater, because the said Doctour had a 

3 Church History, x. 51. 

* Mr. R. D. McMillan kindly informs me that "a writ of extent is a 
peculiar remedy to recover debts of record due to the Crown. In forinef" 
times, until the practice was restrained by statute, it was, by means of a 
legal fiction, made available and frequently used for the purpose of recovering 
private debts. When a writ had been issued and executed, and the lands 
had been delivered to the creditor *in extent,' he was in the same position as 
if he had a lease of them until the debt w&s satisfied. '* 
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Daughter, and she children of her own. And although this 
endowment would scarce make the Pot of Pottage sethe for 
the sons of the Prophets; yet what feasts would it have 
made in his private family if continued therein." 

Apparently the said daughter's children held a somewhat 
similar opinion, as may be guessed by the Chancery suit so 
soon brought by the eldest one, Matthew Hals, who, with 
Anne Sutcliffe, the Dean's widow, claimed Harwardsore and 
Ailston, which Richard Hals, the Dean's son-in-law, had 
mortgaged to John Newton about the year 1618, and which 
Dr. Sutcliffe " for his love to his said grandchild redeemed." 
They also declared that the Dean had made a conveyance to 
the use of himself and wife, and after their decease to 
Richard Hals, of the farm of Kingston as early as 1601-2, 
and that the marshes pertained to Efford Barton, left to his 
wife ; and, moreover, Kemaland was held by knight service, 
so that one-third descended to Matthew Hals. As far as we 
can gather, the Court held that the work on the College had 
been sorely hindered ; yet they do not appear to have followed 
the instructions of the will ; i.e., to give part of the estates to 
Exeter College. A compromise was arrived at, Dr. Featly, 
the third provost, and Dr. John Prideaux, the surviving 
feoffee, agreeing to accept £340 in lieu of these three farms. 
The Lysons say,^ " Of all Dr. Sutcliffe's benefactions, the 
College never possessed more than a house and premises, 
about £34 per annum, the greater part of which was ex- 
pended in repairs." Dr. Fuller wrote, " So that now onely 
the Farm of Kramerland, in Devonshire, of Sutcliffe's 
donation, remains to this College." 

We have had some difficulty in learning anything concern- 
ing the family of Dean Sutcliffe. His wife was Anne, 
daughter of John Bradley, of Lowth, and Frances, his wife, 
daughter of John Fairfax, of Swarby.® She survived her 
husband, and joined with her grandson, Matthew Hals, in 
the chancery suit of 1530, to recover some of the property 
from Chelsea College. Richard Co, when commenting in a 
letter written October 25th, 1606, on "The Subversion of 
R. Parsons," says of Dean Sutcliffe's wife, she " savours the 
dish with her own eloquence." ^ They had only one child, 

• Environs of London, ii. 152. 

* Visitation of Lincolnshire, 1562-4. See T?ie Genealogist^ iii. 358. I am 
indebted to Mrs. Dymond for having brought this to my attention, as well as 
for many other acts of kindness. F. R. R. of Milnrow parsonage, in Notes 
and Queries, 1st series, No. 100, gives the same statement regarding- the 
Dean's marriage, as quoted from a pedigree of the Sutcliifes dated 1624. 

' Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, James I. i. 333. 
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a daughter and heiress, named Anne, who married Eichard 
Hals, of Kenedon. Their marriage probably took place soon 
after the year 1600.^ From the wording of her father's 
will we are inclined to believe that she predeceased him. 
The Dean mentions the following children of hers : Matthew, 
Eichard, John, and Phillippa Hals, and (apparently) Frances, 
wife of John Stuciey. Colonel Vivian in his Visitations of 
Devonshire, in the Hals pedigree, mentions only Matthew, 
married Sabina, daughter of Dr. Thomas Cliflford, November 
4th, 1625, Honor married John Stuckley, and Mary married 
Eev. Thomas Wreyford. But he suggests to me that an 
error may have occurred in the pedigree, in the possession 
of Sir George Stuciey, which he copied, and that it may 
have been Frances Hals, not Honor, who married a Stukeley. 
Dean Sutcliffe mentions in his will Sabina, wife of his 
grandson Matthew, and her father Dr. Thomas Clifford. He 
appointed the latter with Dr. Prideaux, of Exeter College, 
trustees of the property left to Chelsea College, he gave 
them " the sheaffe of Buckerell, and all the lands and leases 
made to Dr. Clifford or Nicholas Blake to my use in the 
County of Devon to the use of Chelsey College, which lands 
and leases came to my lott by the Church of Exoii.'* If the 
work of the college was hindered, these were to be divided 
between his grandchildren and Exeter College. 

Sir Lewis Stukeley, as we have noted, was indebted in 
some way to Dean Sutcliffe, and we also find that they, with 
Sir Thomas Hewytt, were supposed to have combined to 
suppress some trust in the Manor and Island of Lundy, 
which had belonged to Sir Bernard Grenville.® Apparently 
the Dean was not on very good terms with Sir Lewis Stukeley's 
son John, who married his granddaughter, as he expressly 
states in his will that "To John Stukely and his issue beinge 
soe vngrateful and perverse I leave nothing." 

Even in his extreme old age we find Dean Sutcliffe ^igaged 
in controversies. In 1626-7 he was active in the famous 
Arminian controversy, and was one of the many who replied 
to Montague's " New Gag for an Old Goose," and the very 
last year of his life must have been embittered by a quarrel 
with a certain Manourye, an old friend, whom he charged 
with stealing from him £160, whereupon Manourye retaliated 
by accusing the Dean of treason.^ 

A little light is thrown upon the character of Dean 

8 Her eldest son was born about 1605, and she may have had daughters older. 

» Chancery H and A, G G 25, No. 70, Chas. I. 

^ Calendar of State Facers, Domestic, 1628-9, p. 520. 
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Sutcliffe by his contemporaries, and those who wrote not 
long after his decease. His straightforward and bitter attacks 
upon his religious opponents caused them and their defenders 
to be equally strong in their denunciation of him. Richard 
Go, whose letter is quoted above, says " he lacks all the 
qualities of a good writer, and rails sadly at his adversaries." 
Beza, according to Archbishop Whitgift's letter, complained 
that " he was censured by one [he meant the said Sutcliffe] 
that was rather a peevish reproacher, than a Christian dis- 
puter," yet Saravia, in vindicating Sutcliffe, says he always 
spoke of Beza with honour, "For although, as he said, he 
opposed Beza's reasons in many places of his book, yet he 
did it not with any intent to quarrel with him, but only to 
defend the reformation of the Church of England against 
some people, who seemed to abuse his authority and name 
in their own books more than was fit."^ The Archbishop 
pointed out what a good work Sutcliffe was thus doing in 
defending the Church, and asserted that Beza ought not to 
complain if his own and his followers* violent attacks upon 
the English Church received refutation in equally strong 
terms from the pens of Saravia and Sutcliffe. " It could not 
but grieve him," he added, "that Beza should call so reverend 
a person, as the Dean of Exeter, by so reproachful a name ; 
whose merits deserved better.^ Strype himself refers to 
Sutcliffe as " a learned and dignified man." Dr. Fuller not 
only speaks of his princely bounty, but adds, " Seeing there- 
fore so publick a minde in so private a man, the more the 
pity, that this good Doctour was deserted — Uriah-like, 
ingaged in the forefront to fight alone against an army of 
difficulties, which he encountred in this designe, whilest 
such men basely retired from him, which should have 
seasonably succoured, and seconded him in this action." He 
also gives as one of the reasons for the failure of the college, 
"Some great Churchmen who were the more backward 
because Doctor Sutcliffe was so forward therein. Such as 
had not freeness enough to go before him, had forwardness 
too much to come after him, in so good a designe ; the rather 
because they distasted his person and opinions ; Doctor Sut- 
cliffe being a known rigid Anti-Eemonstrants ; and, when 
old, very morose, and teastie in his writings against them, 
an infirmity which all ingenious people will pardon in him, 
that hope, and desire, to attain old age themselves."* 

* Strype's Uft of Archbishop Whitgift, II. iv. 174. 
8 Ibid. 

* Church History y x. 54. 
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As for his religious opinions, his hatred of all things 
connected with Eome has been commented upon already, 
his Puritanical tendencies may be suspected from his interest 
in the early settlement of New England, and his association 
with well-known Puritans. But aside from all inferences drawn 
from his books, his actions, and his companions, we have this 
confession of faith in his will ; and I would here commend 
that remarkable document to the attention of my readers : 

" Into thy hands most gratious god and mercifull flfather wch 
hast created vs, and given thine onlie begotten sonne to redeems 
vs being lost I commend my spiritt beleeveinge and knowings 
assuredly that I am thine being bought most dearly by the blood 
of our Saviour Christ Jesus whom I have by thy grace knowne 
beleeved & preached according to the talent given mee relyinge 
vpon his grace and meritts and not vpon Angells Saints or Creature 
or my owne merits workes or iustice — Further I here thanke this 
ffartherlie goodnes that of thie great mercy hast called mee to ths 
knowledge of thie saveiiig truth revealed vnto mee in ths Gospell 
and conteyned in the sacred Canonicall scriptures the sure and only 
ground of the Christian Aposfcolike and Catholike faith and not 
in any humane and vn written traditions or in any decretals of 
popes or Doctrines [of] men discrepant from the written word this 
holie faith I thanke thee my God I haue and doe resolutely and 
constantly professe and both by word and penn haue openly and 
w*^out dissimulacon declared taught and maintayned and in that 
faith I have lived and by thy grace resolve to die. The wicked decrees 
of the conventicle of Trent, Constance, Lateran, and Nice vnder y® 
Empresse Irene contrary to the doctrine of the Church of England 
now professed Togeather w*^ all the Heresies, errors, superstitions, 
Idolatrie, tirany, & wicked practizes of the Pope and his adherents 
contrary to the truth and the professors thereof I abhorre detest 
and anathematize Those false teachers alsoe amonge vs y* palliate 
popish heresies, and vnder the name of Arminius, seeke to brings 
in poperio and endeavo^ w*^ all theire little skill to reconcile dark- 
enes to light Antechrist to Christ heresie to the true Catholike faith 
Holding the moderne Sinagogue of Rome to bee the true Church 
and that salvacon maie there bee had where the Doctrine of Trent 
is punctually professed and maintained, I hate as Apostats from 
the faith and traitors to Gods true Church." 

With this Credo of the worthy Doctor I take leave of him, 
trusting that my brief and imperfect sketch may serve to rescue 
his name from the semi-oblivion into which it has fallen, and 
may make known, in some degree, how this venerable Dean 
of Exeter, who held that position for over forty years, tried 
to proclaim and defend the faith "once, and but once, giveu 
to the Saints," according to the light vouchsafed to him. 

VOL. XXIII, N 
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APPENDIX L 

Copy of the Will op the Venerable Matthew Sutclifpb, 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of Exeter. 

O Christe Jesu Fill Dei misere mei. 

The last will and tesiament of Mathew Sutcliffe Deane of Exeter 
made and declared the first of November Anno Domini One 
thousand sixe hundred twentie eight here foUoweth written 
with his owne hand and testified by others. 

In the Name op God Amen I Mathew Sutcliffe professor of 
divinitie and Doctor of Lawes haveinge live(d) above fortie yeares 
Deane of the Cathedrall Church of St Peeter in Exon beinge 
whole and sound both in bodie and mind I thanke my God, yet 
consideringe the frailtie of man's nature, and the manie infirmities 
of old age, beinge loath to bee taken vnprovided when it shall 
please god to call mee out of (this) miserable world to the end all 
things might bee disposed equallie accordinge to my minde and 
true meaninge I doe thus declare ordaine and make my last will 
and testament revokinge all wills and testaments by mee formerly 
made, and annullatinge the same fiirst into thy hands O most 
gratious god and mercifuU ffather w<^^ hast created vs, and given 
thine onlie begotten sonne to redeeme vs being lost I commend my 
spiritt beleeveinge and knowinge assuredly that I am thine being 
bought most dearly by the blood of our Saviour Christ Jesus 
whom I have by thy grace knowne beleeved & preached according 
to the talent given mee relyinge vpon his grace and merritts And 
not vpon Angells Saints or Creature or my owne merits workes or 
iustice My bodie when god shall call mee I would have buried in 
S* Peeters Church in Exeter if I dye neere to that place if not in 
some Church neere to that place where it shall please god to call 
mee And that without any solemnitie or monument Further I 
here thanke thie fiatherlie goodness that of thie great mercy hast 
called mee to the knowledge of thie saveing truth revealed vnto 
mee in the Gospell and conteyned in the sacred Canonicall scrip- 
tures the sure and only ground of the Christian Apostolike and 
Catholike faith And not in any humane and vnwritten traditions 
or in any decretals of popes or Doctrines (of) men discrepant from 
the written word this holie faith I thanke thee my God I haue 
and doe resolutely and constantly professe and both by word and 
penn haue openly and w*^out dissimulacon declared taught and 
maintayned And in that faith I have lived and by thy grace 
resolve to die. The wicked decrees of the conventicle of Trent, 
Constance, Lateran, and Nice vnder y® Empresse Irene contrary to 
the doctrine of the Church of England now professed Togeather 
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"w**^ all the Heresies, errors superstitions, Idolatrie, tirany & wicked 
practizes of the Pope and his adherents contrary to the truth and 
the professors thereof I abhorre detest and anathematize. Those 
false teachers alsoe amonge vs y* palliate popish heresies, and vnder 
the name of Arminius, seeke to bringe in poperie and endeavo'^ 
w**^ all theire little skill to reconcile darkenes to light Antechrist 
to Christ heresie to the true Catholike faith Holdinge the 
moderne Sinagogue of Eome to bee the true Church and that 
salvacon maie there bee had where the Doctrine of Trent is 
punctually professed and maintained, I hate as Apostats from the 
faith and traitors to Gods true Church As for my worldly affaires 
and small estate I thus ordaine and dispose. The CoUedge of 
Chelsey procured founded and builte allmost all at my Charge 
principallie for the maintenance of the true Catholike Apostolike 
and Christian faith And next for the practice setting foorth and 
en crease of true & sound learn einge against the pedantry, Sophistrie 
and Novelties of the Jesuitts and other the popes factors and 
followers, and thirdly against the treachery of Pelagianizinge 
Arminians and others that drawe towards Popery and babilonian 
slavery endeavor inge to make a rent in gods Church, and a peace 
betweene heresie and gods true faith betweene Christ and Anti- 
christ I recommend first to the o my god whoe first inspired mee 
to beginne this necessary and most noble worke, and next to the 
Kings Ma*ie who shall receave thereby great honour and assurance 
of his estate if he wilbe pleased to further and perfect this soe 
pious a worke. And thirdly to all well affected and orthodox 
Bishops and other Clergie men to whose office it belongeth 
earnestly to contend for the true Christian faith, once and but 
once given to the Saints And to suppresse all errors and wicked 
opinions lurkinge in the hartes of popish factions and prophane 
worldings And lastly to all good Christians zealous for the bono' 
of God, the truth of Religion, the Christian libertie of mens 
soules over which antichrist practizeth to recover his former 
tiranicall Dominion And for the maintenance of the College and 
the provost and Students there I give to John Prideaux and 
Thomas Clifford of Vdbrooke Doctors of Divinity their heires and 
assignes all my lands lying in Churstowe Harburton and Staverton 
called comonlie by the names of Ailstone, Harwardsore and King- 
stone the first beinge in the teanure of Arthur Harris Esq', the 
second in the tenure of Thomas Risdon Esq' the third in the 
tenure of John Newton gentleman All these Tenements lyinge in 
the Countie of Devon, To them alsoe I assigne and set over the 
statute concerning S' Lewes Stukeleyes lands in Afton Cheldon 
Westworlington and Chawleigh in the Countie of Devon Togeather 
with the extent made over to mee [by] M' Richard Heme M' 
Nicholas Hooker and Mr. John Stucley as by the writings it maie 
appeare, which, w'^^ [sic] cost me above three thousand pounds all 
the profitt to remayne vnto them & every of them to the vse of y* 

N 2 
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provost and fellowes of Chelsey CoUedge, if this worke bee not 
hind red or stopped by wicked men or any waies from this good 
worke by men of Corrupt minds Item I give to them to the same 
vses all my parte and interest w^^ I haue in the greate Neptune 
biulte at Whiteby in Yorkeshire w*'** I had of Docto' Barnabie 
Goche the pticulars whereof appeare in certaine notes vnder the 
said Doctor Goches hands and are in one of the boxes in the great 
deske in my Studdie at Exeter I give them further my Tenement 
in Stoke Rivers parish in the foresaid Countie bought of M' John 
Pirce called by the name of Kimerland w*^ all the appten^nces 
uid all the writings concerninge the same to the vses abovesaid 
and with the same condicous Item the moity of Burrage wood 
& Burrage Tenement in the pish of Chawleigh in the same 
Countie to the same vses and w*^ the same condicons Item I give 
vnto them to like purposes and like vses the land that was some 
tyme a poole the marsh meadowe and three outer marshes to hold 
to them and theire heires for ever yet shall it bee lawfuU for fower 
pounds paid out of the Barton of Efford yeare by yeare forever to 
enjoy it Item I give vnto them all the bookes and houshold 
stufife and such things as I have in Chelsey CoUedge to the vse of 
the Provost ffellows & Students there together w**^ soe many 
bookes as the said Provost shall want for the vse of the said 
CoUedge as shaU amount to the value of thirtie pounds and shall 
bee chosen by some of the fTellowes out of the bookes that are in 
my Studdy at Exeter vnto my loveing wife Anne Sutcliffe I give 
the barton demeasnes and Manno"^ of Efford during her life if she 
continue a Widowe w**^ power to lett and sett the tenemte of the 
Manno' for three lives in possession or revertion accordinge to the 
Custome of the Manner soe it bee to the benefitt of my Daughters 
Children that shalbe worst provided for I doe alsoe give her 
power to lett or sett any of the Closes grounds or parcells of 
grounds of the demeasnes of Efford from five yeares to five yeares 
at a racke rent the slade and grounds about the house excepted 
And after her decease I give the Barton and Manno' of Efford to 
Matthew Halse my Daughters eldest sonne, and the heires males 
of the said Mathew begotten or to bee begotten on the body of 
his wife Sabina And if he die leavinge noe issue male Then I 
give the Barton and Manno' of Efford to Richard Halse my 
Daughters sonne and if he die without issue male Then my wiU is 
that my Daughters youngest sonne John Halse and his heires male 
shall have the Barton Demeasne and manno*" of Efford And if he 
leave noe lawfuU issue male Then I give the same to Matthew 
Halses Daughters begotten on the bodie of Sabina Halse And if 
Matthew Halse die his wife surviveinge I give her fiftie pounds to 
bee paid her out of the Barton of Efford yeare by yeare, at the 
fower vsuall tearmes of the yeare duringe my wives life and a 
hundred pounds yearely after my wives and my decease to bee paid 
her at the like fower tearmes of the yeare by even porcons Pro- 
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vided allwaies that this legacie to Mathew Halse and his wife take 
noe effecte before that I or my assignes have receaved of Docto^ 
Thomas Clifford her ffather fower hundred sixtie pounds thirteene 
shillings fower pence w^*^ is her promised portion besides two 
hundred pounds allowed by mee for the maintenance of Matthew 
Halse and his wife Sabina before Efford come to him after my 
decease and my wives And if it bee not paid then my will is 
that six hundred pounds be levyed out of Efford Barton to the vse 
of Chelsey Colledg ffurther after my wives decease I give thirtie 
pounds yearely out of Efford Demeasnes to bee paid him yearely 
towards his maintenance To Phillipp Halsey my Daughters 
Child I give one hundred pounds towards her marriage And to 
Eichard Halsey my daughters second sonne fortifi pounds and to 
her other sonne John I give Twenty pounds to the rest of my 
Daughters .Children lett my wife give to them as they shall 
deserve and as she shall thinke fitt But to ffrauncis Stukley I 
only give ten pounds To my servants and welwishers I give as is 
conteyned in the schedule annexed to my will and written with 
my owne hand ffurther I give to Doctor Prideaux.and Doctor 
Clifford formerly menconed the sheaffe of Buckerelle and all the 
lands and leases made to Docto^ Clifford or Nicholas Blake to my 
vse in the Countie of Devon to Docto^ Prideaux Recto' of Exeter 
Colledge and Docto' Clifford of Vdbrooke to the vse of Chelsey 
Colledge which lands and leases came to my lott by the Church of 
Exon Provided allwaies that y® proceedinge of the worke of the 
Colledge bee not hindred or stopped, in which case my will is that 
parte shall come to my Children and parte to Exeter Colledg© for 
the purpose aforemenconed The house in S* Mary Arches I 
give to Matthew Halse and his heires for ever The rest of all my 
goods and Chattells not give awaie by my will nor disposed of in 
my life tyme I give to my loveing wife Ann Sutcliffe whom I 
ordaine & constitute my whole and sole Executrix beseeching God 
to blesse her and all our daughters Children and praying her when 
shee hath vsed my plate and other Goods in her life tyme to 
divide them amoDg her children To John Stukeley and his issue 
beinge soe vngrateful and perverse 1 leave nothing. My overseers 
I appoint Doctor Clifford and M*' John Paige praying them to 
helpe my wife and to advise her, and to either of them fortie 
shillings for a Ringe in remembrance of my love towards them 
This my last will I declare the fowerth of October Anno Dni One 
thousand six hundred twentie eight and subscribed w'*^ my hand 
and confirmed w*^ my seale Matth ; Sutcliffe Witnesses herevnto 
Edward Sain thill Richard Deane Edmund Meredith. 

Proved at London before Sir Henry Marten Knight Master of 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 24th day of November 1629 
by the oath of Anne Sutcliffe the relict of the said deceased. 

(94 Ridley. P. C. C.) 
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APPENDIX II. 

Works of Matthew Sutcliffe, D.D.^ Dean of Exeter. 

Note. — Copies of those marked U. L. C. and T. C. L. are in the University 
Library, Cambridge ; and Trinity College Library, Cambridge, respectively. 

A Treatise op Ecclesiastical Discipline, wherein that confused 
Forme of Government, which certaine, under false pretence & 
title of Reformation & True Discipline, do strive to bring into 
the Church of England, is examined and confuted. Lond., 
1590-1591. 4to. (Watts, Bihllotheca Brittanica,) 

A Treatise of Ecclesiasticall Discipline, by Matth. Sutcliffe. 
London, by G. Bishop and R. Newberie, 1590. 4to. Con- 
tains 230 pages, with dedication to the Earl of Bath and 
epistle to the reader. The colophon is dated 1591. (Lowndes* 
Bibliographer's Manual,) [U. L. C. and T. C. L.] 

DiSPUTATio DB Presbytbrio, cjusquc nova in Ecclessia Christiana- 
Politeia. Lond., 1591. 4to. (Watts.) [U. L. C] 

An Answer to a certain Libel Supplicatione, or rather Defama- 
tory, & also to certaine Calumnious Articles and Interrogatories, 
both printed and scattered in secret Corners, to the slander of 
the Ecclesiastical State, and put under the name and title 
of a Petition directed to his Majestic, wherein not onely the 
frivolous Discourse of the Petitioner is refuted, but also the 
accusation against the Disciplinarians, his clients, justified, and 
the slanderous Cavils at the present Government disciphered. 
Lond., 1592. 4to. (Watts.) 

An Answere to a certain Libel, put vnder the name and Title of 
a Petition to her Maiestie. London, by Chr. Barker, 1592. 
4to. Dedicated to " Sir Edm. Anderson, Lord Chief Justice 
of her Maiesties court of Common Pleas." (Lowndes, Biblio- 
grapher's Manual.) [T. C. L.] 

[This corrects an error in Watts, as Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth was then living.] 

Db Catholica et Orthodoxa Christi Ecolesia. Lib. ii Lond., 
1592. (Watts.) [U. L. C. and T. C. L.] 

The Practice, Proceedings & Laws op Arms, describing out the 
Doings of the most valient & expert Captaines, & confirmed 
both by ancient & modern precedents. Lond., 1593. 4to. 
(Watts.) 

The Practice, Proceedings & Lawes of Armes, described out of 
the Doings of the most valient Captains. London, by C. 
Barker, 1593. 4to. Pp. 342, with a dedication to the 
Earl of Essex, and a preface. (Lowndes' Bibliographer's 
Manual,) [U. L. C] 
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An Answer vnto a certain Calumnious Letter Published by 
Job Throckmorton, entitled, A Defence of J. Throckmorton 
against the slanders of M. Sutclife ; wherein the vanity both 
of the defence of himself and the accusations of others, is 
manifestly declared. Lond., 1594, 1595. 4:to. (Watts.) 

An Answer vnto a certain calumnious Letter published by M. 
Job Throkmoxton entitled A Defence against the Slanders of 
M. Sutclifife. London, by the Deputies of Chr. Barker, 1594. 
4to. A curious tract containing a great deal of information 
respecting the intrigues of the Puritans in the time of Q. 
Elizabeth. 1595. 4to. (Lowndes' Bibliographer's Manual,) 

The Examination op M. Tho. Cartwright's late apologie, by 
Matth. Sutcliffe. London, 1596. 4to. (Lowndes. Also 
mentioned by Watts.) [T. C. L.] 

Db Pontificis injusta Dominatione in Ecclesia, contra Bellar- 
minum. Lib. V. Lond., 1599. 

De Pontifice Komano, Ej usque Injustissima in Ecclesia Domina- 
tione, ad versus Bellarminum. Lond., 1599. 4to. [U. L. C. 
and T. C. L..] 

De Turco-Papismo ; or on the resemblance between Mahometanism 
and Popery. Lond., 1599. 4to. (Watta) 

De Turco-Papismo ; hoc est, de Turcarum et Papistarum ad versus 
cleristi ecclesiam et fidem conjuratione. London, 1599. 4to. 
[U. L. C] 

See below under same title in 1604. A writer in 
Notes and Queries (6th series viiL 3 and 8) says this was 
printed by Bishop, Newberie, and Barker, and he seems to 
doubt that Stitcliffe was the author. 

Db Purgatorio, adversus Bellarminum. Liber. I, Lond., 1599. 
4to. (Watts.) 

Matthgei Sutlivii adversus Eoberti Bellarmini de Pui^atorio 
disputationem. Liber unus. Lond., 1599. [T. C. L. & U. L. C] 

Db Vera Christi Ecclesia contra Bellarminum. Liber. Lond., 
1600. 4to. (Watts.) [T. C. L.] 

De Conciliis et eorum Authoritatb, adversus Rob. Bellarminum 
et bellos ejusdem sodales, libri duo. Lond., exc. Edm. BoUi- 
fantus, 1600. 4to. (Catalogue of the Bodleian Library.) 
[T. C. L.] 

De Monachis, eorum Institutis et moribus, adversus Rob. 
Bellarminum universamque monachorum et mendicantium 
fratrum colluuiem, disputatio. Lond., exc. Edm. Bollifantus, 
1600. 4to. (Catalogue of the Bodleian Library.) [T. C. L.] 
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The Blessings on Mount Gbrizzim, and the Curses on Mount 
Ebal, or, the happie estate of Protestants, compared with the 
miserable Estate of Papists under the Popes Tyrannie. By 
M. S(utcliffe), Doctor of Divinitie, B.L. Printed for A. 
Hebb. London, (1600?) 4 to. (British Museum Catalogue 
of Early English Books to 1640.) 

See also below under A True Relation, 

A Challenge Concerning the Romish Church, her Doctrine 
and Practices, against Parsons, Garnet, and Black well. Lond., 
1602. 8vo. (Watts.) 
Challenge concerning the Romish Church, her Doctrine and 
Practises; published first against Robert Parsons, and now 
against Frier Garnet. London, 1602. 4to. [U. L. C.J 

A copy of the above, though probably a later edition, is 
in the Cathedral Library at Exeter. The full title-page 
reads as follows : 
A Challenge concerning the Romish Church, her doctrines & 
practises Published First Against Rob. Parsons, and now 
againe reuied, enlarged, and fortified, and directed to him, to 
Frier Garnet, to the Archpriest Blackwell and all their adhge- 
rents. By Matth. Svtclitfe. Thervnto also Is Annexed an 
answere unto certeine vaine, and frivolous exceptions, taken 
to his former challenge, and to a certeine worthlesse Pamphlet 
lately set out by some poore disciple of Antichrist, and 
entituled, A detection of diuers notable vntrueths, contradic- 
tions, corruptions, and falsifications gathered out of M. Sut- 
cliffes new Challenge, &c. S. Paul's words concerning the 
followers of Antichrist, 2 Thess. 2. Eo quod charitatem Dei 
non receperunt, vt salui fierent, ideo mittet illis Deus opera- 
tionem erroris, vt credant mendacijs. A praediction concerning 
lesuits, Friers, and Popish masse priests, and their swarming 
abroad in the wold. Apocal. 9. And out of the smoke of 
the pit then went out Locusts into the earth, and they had 
power giuen to them like vnto scorpions. At London. Printed 
by Arnold Hatfield. 16 . . 

The date has been partly torn off, but as in the preface 
he refers to the same pamphlet being published two years 
previously, it may have been published in 1604. It is a 
very thick octavo volume bound in parchment, and it is 
dedicated to "the Right honorable Sir Robert Cecill Knight." 
As this is the only volume of Sutcliffe's works to be found 
in the Cathedral Library, I have thought it well to give 
the title at length — it wiU also serve as an example of his 
style of writing. There is another volume in the catalogue, 
but it has been mislaid, and Mr. Hampshire, to whom I am 
greatly indebted for his courtesy and assistance, could not 
find it. 
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De Eecta Stddii Thbologici Eationb, liber unus ; eidem etiam 
adjunctus est breuis de concionum ad populum formulis, et 
sacrae scripturse varia pro auditorum captu tractatione, libellus. 
Lond., 1602. 8vo. (Catalogue of the Bodleian Library.) 
[T. C. L.] 

This book is mentioned also by Watts, and is the other 
volume in the Cathedral Library, but missing. 

Eeligionis Christians prima institution eidem etiam adjunctse 
sunt orationum formulae; ad calc. Lond., 1602. 8vo. (Cata- 
logue of the Bodleian Library.) [T. C. L.] 

Db Missa et variis Erroribus Eomanae Synagogae circa Eucharis- 
tiana, contra Bellarminum. Libri v. London, 1603. (Watts.) 
[U. L. C] 

De Tdrco-Papismo ; hoc est, De Turcarum et Papistarum ad versus 
Christi Ecclesiam et fidem conjuratione, eorumque in religione 
et moribus consensione et similitudine ; liber unus. Eidem 
prseterea adjuncti sunt, de Turco-papistatum maledictis et 
calumniis, adversus G. Giffordi . . . volumen illud . . . quod 
ille Calvino-Turcismum inscripsit, libri quatuor etc. (By 
T. M. S., i.e,^ Matthew Sutcliffe.) Excudebant Georgius 
Bishop, Eadulphus Newberrie, et Eober. Barker. Londini, 
1604. 8vo. (British Museum Catalogue of Early English 
Books to 1640.) 

See an earlier edition of a part of this above. 

A FuL and Eound Answer to N. D. alias Eobert Parsons the 
Noddie his foolish and rude Warne-word (entitled "A tem- 
perate Wardword to the turbulent and seditious watch-word 
of Sir F. Hastings ... by K D.") etc. B. L. Printed for 
G. Bishop. Lond., 1604. 4to. (British Museum Catalogue 
of Early English Books to 1640.) 

Confutation op Mr. Kellison's Survey op the New Eeligion. 
Lond., 1606. 4to. (Watts.) 

The Examination and Confutation of a certain Scurrilous Treatise, 
entituled The Survey of the newe Eeligion, Published by 
Matthew Kellison. Lond., 1606. 4to. [U. L. C. and T. C. L] 

An Abridgment or Survey op Poperie . . . opposed unto M. 
Kellison's Survey of the new religion, etc. M. Bradwood for 
C. Burbie. London, 1606. 4to. (British Museum Catalogue 
of Early English Books to 1640.) [U. L. C. and T. C. L.] 

This book is mentioned by Watts. 

The Subversion op E. Parsons his . . . Workb, entituled, A 
treatise of three Conversions of England from Paganisme 
to Christian religion. B. L. Printed for J. Norton. London, 
1606. 4to. (British Museum Catalogue of Early English 
Books to 1640.) [T. C. L.] 
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Subversion of Robert Parsons his Treatise of three Conversiona 
of England. London, 1606. 4to. (Lowndes.) 

In the "Diary of Walter Yonge" p. 118, this book is 
said to have been dedicated to the "Lord Chancellor." 
This book is mentioned also by Watts. 

A Threefold Answer unto the Third Part op a Cbrtainb 
Triobolar Treatise of three supposed conversions of England 
to the moderne Romish religion published by R. Parsons under 
the continued marke of N. D. B. L. Printed for J. Norton. 
London, 1606. 4to. (British Museum Catalogue of Early 
English Books to 1640.) [U. L. C] 

The Petition Apologeticall op Lay Papists, calling themselves 
the Lay Catholikes of England . . . contradicted, examined, 
glozzed and refuted. Printed for W. Cotton, and W. Welby. 
London, 1606. 4to. (British Museum Catalogue of Early 
English Books to 1640.) 

Answer to the Lay Papists' Petition. Lond., 1606. 4to. 
[U. L. C] 

Db Inddlqentiis et Jubilbo, contra Bellarminum, lib. 2. 1606. 
(Watts.) [U. L. C] 

Unmasking of a Mass-monger ; or a vindication of St. Augustine's 
Confessions from the Calumnies of a late Apostate. Lond., 
1626. 4to. (Watts.) [T. C. L.] 

A True Relation op Englands Happinbssb; under the reigne 
of Queene Elizabeth. And the miserable estate of Papists, 
under the Popes Tyrany. By M. S. (i.e., Matthew Sutcliflfe) 
B. L. (London), 1629 (16001) 8vo. 

This is another copy of "The Blessings of Mount 
Gerrizim. By M. S. Doctor of Divinitie," with a different 
title-page, and without the preface. (British Museum 
Catalogue of Early English Books to 1640.) 



APPENDIX III. 

Copy of a Chancer y Privy Seal. Nov.^ 1605. 

James by the grace of God &c. To our beloved Thomas Lord 
Ellesmere Our Chancellor of England greeting We command you 
to cause Our Letters Patent to be made under Our Great Seal in 
manner following; The King to all &c. greeting. Whereas Our 
beloved Matthew Sutcliffe Dr. of Laws Dean of the Cathedral 
Church of Exeter and Canon residentiary of the same place about 
15 years ago was vicar of the parish Church of Alington in the 
diocese of Exeter and obtained Letters of dispensation from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury bearing date 10 March 1589 that he 
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might take together -with the said vicarage, deanery and prebend 
another benefice with or without cure and retain the same as long 
as he lived, and procured the said letters to be confirmed with the 
Great Seal. And not long afterwards caused himself to be inducted 
into the vicarage of the parish Church of Harberton, and being in 
posession of the said vicarage was received into the number of the 
chaplains of Our most dear sister the Lady Eliz. late Queen of 
England and so being he was instituted to the rectory of the 
parish Church of Lazant then vacant and in the gift of the said 
Queen by reason of the vacancy of the Bishopric of Exeter, and 
took the early fruits and profits of the said vicarages & rectory 
from the time that he was respectively collated to the same & 
applied them to his own use. The said Matthew Sutcliffe being 
in possession thereof one John Bridgeman not being ignorant of 
the premises, suggesting that the said vicarage of West Alington 
was vacant obtained letters of presentation from Us to the said 
vicarage, the truth being concealed, and was instituted into the 
same by the ordinary of the place {loci ordinarium) the said 
Matthew not being removed from the same, and afterwards brought 
a suit against the said Matthew Sutcliffe for the said vicarage and 
the fruits thereof sis well in the Court of Christianity as in secular 
Courts. Know ye that We for certain causes which have been 
explained to Us and which by these presents We declare to be 
reasonable, regarding the said Matthew with singular affection of 
Our special grace we have absolved the said Matthew from the 
sentence of excommunication, suspension & interdiction, and We 
have restored him and his person to all purposes of right, even as 
We now by these presents absolve, reinstate and restore him. 
We have also of Our royal supreme authority granted to the said 
Matthew that he may hold the said vicarage of West Alington 
together with the aforesaid benefices as long as he lives, as it was 
obtained by the said John Bridgeman "per aurreptionemJ* 

Abstract from Chancery Bills and Answers^ Charles I, cc, 36, 

No. 43. 

23 April, 1630. The Provost and Fellows of Chelsea College 
complain that whereas Matthew Sutcliffe built Chelsea College and 
endowed it with large possessions and by his last Will (part of it 
quoted) gave to John Prideaux & Thos. Clifford certain lands (as 
in will). Now Anne Sutcliffe widow of the said Matthew and 
Matthew Hals her grandchild and Edmund Meredith late servant 
of the said Dean Sutcliffe, intending to wrest all the said lands 
from the said College "do now make and pretend divers feigned 
titles to the said lands," the said Matthew Hals pretending that 
Eichard Hals his father was sometime owner of the said lands 
called Hawardsore & Ailston which he mortgaged to John Newton 
about 12 years ago for £300, and that Dean Sutcliffe for his love to 
his said grandchild redeemed the same, whereas in truth the Dean 
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purchased the said lands with his own money. The said Meredith 
now refuses to convey the said lands to Drs. Prideaux & Clifford 
for the use of the said College, and has comhined with the said 
Matthew Hals, who has ohtained possession of all the writings 
concerning the said lands. 

The joint several ariswers of Anne Sutcliffe^ widow^ Matthew 

HalSf gent., and Edmund Meredith, 

They do not believe that the said M. Sutcliffe had such an 
absolute estate in the said lands that he could by his will leave 
them to the said College. He redeemed them from the said Newton 
thinking that they were worth more than the said £300, & to 
preserve them to his grandchild, viz. the son & heir of Ann Hals 
the wife of Richard Hals, daughter and heir of the said Dean. 

Defendants say that Mat. Sutcliffe being seised of the said land 
called Kingston in his demesne as of fee, long before the making 
of the said will, viz. 44 Eliz. made a conveyance thereof to the 
use of himself and of defendant Anne Sutcliffe for their lives, 
and after their decease to the use of Richard Hals father of defen- 
dant, and Anne his wife and their lives, with remainder in fee to 
the right heirs of the said Richard. Defendants therefore think 
that the said Anne Sutcliffe for her life and the said Matthew 
Hals, his heirs and assigns for ever may quietly hold the said 
lands called Kingston without any disturbance by the plaintiffs. 

In the 2nd of James the said Dean conveyed the Barton & 
Manor of Efford, whereof the parcels of land called the Poole, the 
Marsh meadowe and the three outer marshes are parcels, to the use 
of himself and his wife & their heirs male. 

As the lands called Kemaland are held by knight's service, one- 
third part descends to defendant Matthew Hals. 

Note. — ^After the above paper was read the Rev. J. B. Pearson, d.d., 
called attention to several large manuscript volumes written by Dean 
Sutcliffe, which are now in the Library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
He has since found that there are fourteen volumes in all, ten in Latin and 
four in English. The Librarian of Emmanuel College informs me that these 
volumes contain a printed inscription, stating that they were given to the 
College by Dean Bernard, Oliver Cromwell's almoner, in 1657. It seems 
probable that they were originally in the possession of Chelsea College, but 
on the breaking up of that establishment were sent to Cambridge for safety. 
From the titles, kindly furnished by Mr. Shuckburgh, the librarian, it 
appears that the manuscripts deal chiefly with controversial matters ; and as 
a lew of. them bear the same titles as some of Dean Sutcliffe's published 
works, they were, probably, the original manuscripts of them. 



FONT IN DOLTON CHUECH, NOETH DEVON. 

BY WINSLOW JONES. 
(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891.) 



The ancient font in this church, with remarkable interlaced 
and serpentine patterns, has hitherto failed to attract the 
notice it deserves, and I have now the pleasure of submitting 
to the present meeting the photographs of its four sides 
which were taken for me, in 1888, by Mr. Long, of Exeter, 
soon after my first visit to Dolton, and also the report on 
them of the Eev. G. F. Browne, the late Disney professor of 
archaeology at Cambridge, and now Canon of St. Paul's, who 
is the most eminent authority on the monuments of the 
period to which the font belongs. 

The font, which is of freestone, is now in front of the 
tower-arch, and the height of its lower section is 1 foot 
10 inches, and of its upper 1 foot 7 inches. 

It is not mentioned in Sir William Pole's Collections, in 
Eisdon's or Westcote's Survey s, or in the Transactions of the 
Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, or in Murray's Hand- 
hook of Devon, and in p. cccxxxi. of Lysons* Devonshire 
(1822), it is merely described as " square on a square base, 
and highly enriched, but the ornaments much worn," in 
Kelly's Devonshire Directory as " pre -Norman," and in 
White's Gazetteer as " a very curious early Norman font " ; 
and I have been informed by Mr. George Arnold, of Dolton, 
that since the time of his recollection down to the spring of 
1862 it was cased in wood, and that at that time, when the 
friends of the then late rector, the Eev. William Karslake 
(who died 15th October, 1861), were placing a memorial 
window to him in the chancel, the casing was removed, and 
the plaster in which it was found to be enveloped stripped, 
and that some defaced portions of the present west face of 
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the lower section were " restored " at the expense of Mr. 
Karslake's son, the late Eev. William Heberden Karslake, 
of Meshaw, and the font removed to its present position. 

I find that the Eev. William Karslake was instituted to 
the rectory of Dolton on 22nd September, 1803, and as one 
of the Messrs. Lysons must have seen the ornamentation of 
the font before the publication of their Devonshire in 1822, 
it would appear that the plastering and casing must have 
been effected during Mr. Karslake's incumbency, and, it 
must be presumed, with his sanction; and it is due to the 
present rector, the Eev. T. W. Whale, to state that Mr. 
Karslake was succeeded in the rectory on 31st January, 
1862, by the Eev. J. H. Murray, and that Mr. Whale only 
became rector on 27th February, 1863, on Mr. Murray's 
resignation. 

The late Eev. H. M. Scarth, Prebendary of Wells and 
rector of Kingston, Somerset, informed me that some years 
since he made drawings of the font, but these were not 
published, and I am not aware that the attention of archaeolo- 
gists has been drawn to the font until I recently exhibited 
the photographs at meetings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and the Eoyal Archaeological Institute in London. 

I believe that the only other specimen of ancient inter- 
laced work in Devonshire is afforded bv the so-called "Cople- 
stone Cross," in the parish of Crediton, near the borders of 
Colebrooke, on the road from Crediton to Barnstaple, but 
the granite of which the shaft is composed is now much 
weathered. Drawings were taken of it by Sir Henry Dryden, 
about thirty years since, and lithographed; and the cross i^ 
described in page cccix. of Lysons* Devonshire ; in a paper by 
the late Mr. E. J. King, in vol. viii. (1876) of the Transactions 
of the Devonshire Association, in which reduced copies of the 
lithograph are given ; and in page 241 of the ninth edition of 
Murray's Handbook of Devon ; and I may add, that a mono- 
lithic, but inaccurate copy, of the cross and its ornamentation 
was erected in the village of Offwell, by the late Bishop 
Copleston, of Llandaff, who died in October, 1849. 

I would suggest that collotypes of the four sides of 
the font should be prepared by Messrs. W. Griggs and 
Sons, of Peckham, for publication in the Transactions of 
the Association, and shall be happy to bear the expense 
in accordance with its rules; and Mr. Long authorizes me 
to say that his negatives may be made available when 
required. 

The list of books which follows Mr. Browne's report will 
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be found useful by any one who may wish to study the 
history and examples of interlaced work, and most, if not 
all of them, will be found in the Art Library at South 
Kensington, where there is also a very interesting collection 
of drawings and engravings of fonts. 

Copy of the Rev, G. F, Browne's Report of 2&th Aprils 1889. 

" The photographs show that the font is composed of two 
fragments of gi'eat interest and antiquity. The east side and 
the west are photographed full-face, and it will be seen from 
those photographs that if the upper piece were represented 
the right way up, its top would have to come about the top 
of the cardboard on which the photographs are mounted, in 
order that its sides should range with the sides of the lower 
piece, leaving about 3| inches to represent the piece which 
has been knocked out of the middle of the original column, 
presumably, therefore, about 1 foot 9 inches long ; this would 
give a height of 5 feet 2 inches in all. The north side of 
the upper piece appears to slant a good deal more than the 
south side. This would show that one of these was the 
front of the orignal shaft, and the other the back; and, if 
it was surmounted by a cross head, the arms projected from 
the present east and west sides. The present north side of 
the upper piece would be the back of the shaft. 

" I am inclined, however, to think that the two pieces are 
fragments of two different shafts. The lower piece has the 
same pattern on its north and south sides ; and, considering 
the nature of this pattern, it seems probable that it was 
carried up to the top of the shaft. It is very unlikely that 
this pattern was used for the lower part of the shaft, and the 
larger and bolder pattern on the north side of the upper 
piece for the upper part of the shaft on the same side ; that 
would give an ill-balanced appearance. Further, three of the 
sides of the upper piece have animal subjects, and consider- 
ing their character, it is not likely that any one of them had 
below it either the north or the south side of the lower 
piece. 

"There is nothing to show that the present west side of the 
lower piece had animal or lacertine or serpentine patterns 
on it. 

"On the whole, I should suggest that we have here remains 
of two very unusual shafts, one of which had three sides 
covered with interlacing patterns, and the fourth (the present 
east front) with serpentine patterns in panels, while the 
other had three sides covered with dragons, lacertine creatures^ 
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and so on, and the fourth (the present north back) with 
interlacing patterns. 

" The north and south sides of the lower piece are covered 
with a figure-of-eight pattern, which is very efifective. It is 
found on a stone in the pavement of Saxilby Church, six 
miles west of Lincoln, and on a slab at Northampton. The 
east side presents an arrangement which is very far from 
common, that of two broad borders of interlacing work, with 
a centre panel also containing interlacing work. Borders 
are rare, but they are found on the shafts at Sandbach, in 
Cheshire, and Irton, in Cumberland, quite narrow. The only 
borders I know so broad as these at Dolton are on a shaft at 
Eothley Temple, in Leicestershire. 

" The pattern on the border to the left has perished a good 
deal. That on the right is very plain, and I append a tracing, 
marking the different bands by different coloured inks. There 
is no doubt that when the pattern came to the end the bands 
united, so that the whole pattern would be of one band, or 
at most of two. 

"The central panel shows two serpents, head downwards, 
biting their own or each other's tails. This pattern may 
have run a long way up the shaft, following the law here 
observed, or it may have terminated soon, in the manner 
indicated by the dotted lines on the tracing. It is quite 
possible that the top of the panel may have been the same as 
the bottom, finishing off with two other heads of snakes, 
each with the tail belonging to one of the bottom heads in 
his mouth. 

" The north side of the upper piecfe is covered with a simple 
and very effective pattern. It is a pattern which in some 
one of many modified forms is constantly appearing on the 
early sculptured stones of these islands. I have found it 
also on early Christian sculptured slabs at Como, Milan, and 
Eome. It is more generally used to run up a narrower panel 
than this, there being only one row of circles. I do not 
remember any other example in England of its use to cover 
an area. On a pillar at Stapleford, Notts, a large area is 
covered by a pattern of much the same character, but there 
is in that case one circle within another. 

** The south side of the lower piece is unlike any thing I 
have seen, so far as the dragons proceeding from the nostrils 
of the head are concerned. It is conceivable that there is a 
reference to the "breathed into his nostrils the breath" 
(spirit) " of life,'' and that here we have a sort of converse, 
the breathing out of the nostrils of the spirits of death. The 
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toDgues of the dragons go through many convolutions, a 
portion of which I have traced out. If the gash on the 
forehead of the man is intentional, Thor is the only being 
whose forehead is represented as gashed by a flint mace 
which was flung at him. 

" The winged dragons on the west side of the upper piece 
are again very interesting. In this case, unlike the south 
side, where the dragons have no tails, it is probable that the 
dragons' bodies grew narrower towards the bottom of the 
panel, and ended in the bands of which we see the convolu- 
tions, in which case the bands issuing from the mouths are 
not tongues but tails. The small wings crossed in the centre 
are, I think, a very unusual feature. 

" The serpents or lacertine dragons on the east side of the 
upper piece are very well executed. The spine and ribs are 
clearly marked. They are eared creatures, with a straight 
snout and pufied cheeks. At the bottom of the stone the 
body of the left-hand dragon passes over the body of the 
other; and my impression is that the bodies immediately 
dwindled into mere bands, and occupied the remainder of 
the panel — of which we should in that case have nearly the 
whole — with their convolutions. It will be seen that, as 
these bands do not pass out into the mouth of each dragon, 
but form a continuous knot at the top, they are one band, and 
not two ; that is, the whole panel is filled by the involutions 
of one single band, which swells out at its two extremities 
into the bodies and heads of dragons, just as in the lower 
piece on the same side the bands swell into the heads of 
serpents. 

"On a review of the whole, it would seem that these 
fragments may fairly claim to stand in the very first rank 
among the remains of early sculpture which we possess. 
The man's head with the dragons from his nostrils is so 
novel to me that it gives no guide as to the date. In all 
other respects the fragments have the air of great antiquity. 
I do not see why they should not be 1100 years old, dating 
from a period at which many of the monuments whose 
iragments we have in the North of England must have been 
sculptured, say from 680 a.d. to 850 a.d. 

" It is interesting, as bearing upon the localization of early 
styles and details of art, that the stone which on the whole 
is most like the east side of the upper face of all the stones 
that I remember is at Eowberrow, in Somersetshire;^ and 
tliat in the last few months a stone has been found in 

^ Pooley's Crosses of Somersetshire, p. 8. 
VOL. XXIII. 
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Gloucester which has two of these snakes with puffed 
cheeks, and in other respects closely resembles the Dolton 
upper piece. 

*' Dolton is not the only example of a font formed out of a 
sculptured frat^ment upside-down. There is a remarkable 
example at Melbury Bubb, in Dorset, and a still more 
remarkable example at Wilne, in Derbyshire. There is no 
symbolism in the inverted position; it is due to the con- 
venience of having the broad end uppermost" 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE PARISH OF EAST 

BUDLEIGH. 
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The extremely able and interesting paper read by Dr. 
Brush field at our Barnstaple meeting last year, and entitled 
" Notes on the Parish of East Budleigh," rich in material as 
it is, seems, notwithstanding the completeness with which 
its subject was dealt with by the accomplished writer, still 
to leave some little ground for further discussion. 

The parish of East Budleigh, as is the case with most 
other parishes in Devonshire at least, can be safely identified 
with a manor registered in Domesday, namely, that which is 
designated " Bodelie"; and it is not diflBcult, from the detj^ils 
which are given -in the Exeter Book, with the aid of Mr. 
Seebohm's guidance,, to satisfy ourselves as to what the 
manorial entity in those days was. 

The first particular, it need hardly be said, which is met 
with in the recorded description of each manor, is almost 
invariably the statement of the assessment in terms of the 
hide and its aliquot parts, namely, the yardland (or virgate) 
and the ferling, upon the footing of which geld was payable 
in respect of the manor whenever, if at all, the occasion for 
paying it arose. In this instance the statement is: "it 
{i.e., the manor) rendered geld for half a hide." 

It was at one time assumed — perhaps not unnaturally — 
that the word ''hide" was intended to express, and must 
be always taken to indicate, a definite measure of land-area ; 
and Dr. Brushfield's paper contains calculation of acreage 
based on this hypothesis. But enlarged acquaintance with 
the etymological affinities of the word, and careful observation 
of its use in the old Anglo-Saxon charters, seem to justify 
the assertion that in its origin and down to a comparatively 
late date it had no immediate relation to any precise quantity 

2 
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of land, and that there is no such quantitative meaning 
attached to it when employed in Domesday as the unit in 
which the geld assessment is recorded. 

Spelt in various ways in the charters we find the word 
"hid" interchangeable with "higida" and "hiwisc," which 
have the meaning ** family," " household," and in the plural, 
** members of 'the family," and appear to be connected with 
'' hus," a house, a family. The liitin translation of it in the 
same charters is sometimes "cassata" or "cassatus," which 
Du Cange renders as, *' Habitaculum cum certae terras quanti- 
tate idonea ad unam familiam alendam"; and sometimes it 
is *'mansa" or "mansus," to which a similar meaning is 
given. Both the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin words evidently 
have close connection with the house, the home, and the 
family ; and it seems clear that the hide primarily signified 
the house, family, or homestead, and secondarily a one 
homestead or one family share of land under the communal 
village system.^ 

No doubt also, so far as regards the arable land, the portion 
that would fall to the share of this family unit would be pro- 
portional to the plough strength, which the unit possessed, 
and would therefore be roughly uniform throughout the 
country. There is much evidence to lead to the conclusion 
that as a rule in later Anglo-Saxon days the quantity of 
cultivated arable land in a hide or full family share was 120 
acres, or thereabouts; the yardland or quarter share being 
consequently thirty acres, and the ferling or fourth part of 
the yardland seven and a half acres, or fifteen half acres. 

But although this was so, yet, nevertheless, it is not 
difi&cult to perceive that the statement that the manor of 
Bodeleia, in the time of Edward the Confessor, •* rendered 
geld for half a hide," affords no real clue to the acreage 
extent at that time either of the whole manor, or of the 
quantity of land therein under the plough. 

For this it is only necessary to look back a little, and to 
bear in mind that under the Anglo-Saxon manorial or village 
system so much of the land of the manor as was not lords' 
demesne land was enjoyed, occupied, and cultivated on the 
communal method, in what may be termed family or house 
portions and aliquot parts of such portions, by the villagers, 
according to their grades, who were, so to speak, fixtures 
attached to the soH. This land was essentially folcland. 

^ In the laws of Alfred and of Ine the word "hide,** in several instanoes 
relative to guarantee of character, seems to signify the family group. 
(Alf. II., Ine 14.) 
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The lord had no power of disposition over the land itself; he 
could not divide or alter the holdings ; his only concern was 
with the rights, services, and dues which accrued to him in 
respect to them for the cultivation of his demesne and 
otherwise, by reason of his signioral "status" in relation 
to each severally. The holdings passed from one generation 
to another, or were otherwise dealt with, under the customary 
rules of the manor, and all such disputes with regard to 
them and their quotas of land as could occur were settled in the 
village assembly, which ultimately developed into the Court 
Leet and Court Baron, and to which belonged the authoritative 
declaration of manorial custom and the record of the villeins' 
rights. Such land manifestly had little or nothing of the 
character of a marketable commodity, and there was no cause 
outside the cultivator's interests for estimating or measuring 
it by reference to superficial quantity. When the lord dealt 
with his rights in respect to the whole manor or to any of the 
holdings therein, by absolute alienation or by subinfeudation, 
it was his signioral status (estate) in relation to them that 
formed the essential subject of conveyance. For a long 
while, too, much the same was the case even with the 
demesne land. 

Thus, speaking generally, we may say that in the ideas 
and under the circumstances of the time, such transferable 
property in land as the lord possessed was not so many acres 
or other measure of ground, but the signioral rights and 
advantages over a defined tract, growing out of so many 
homesteads or dwellings included therein. And accordingly 
all the earlier Anglo-Saxon grants, with certain exceptions as 
to sites in towns, and other things which serve to prove the 
rule, convey simply the land of so many families, dwellers, 
households, homesteads, &c., aS' the case may be, defined as a 
whole by precise metes and bounds, and not at aU by 
quantity. 

The ability and duty of the manorial community to 
discharge the ancient obligations of the " trinoda necessitas" 
which were originally of a personal nature, were in the 
earliest times, naturally enough, measured in the same way ; 
i,e.y on the basis of the number of hides or full family groups 
comprised in the community. Through the operation of 
custom — that potent factor of the early village system — what 
the assessment was at first that it would remain, however 
much the circumstances of the manorial group might alter in 
regard to population or cultivated area. And when, under 
Ethelred, in 991, the Dane geld was first levied, the collection 
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must almost necessarily have been effected on the footing of 
the old immemorial assessment At any rate there is, so far 
as I am aware, no record of any new assessment having been 
made for the purpose. There can, therefore, be little doubt 
that at the time of the Domesday the number of hides or 
fractions^ of hides, for which the different manors were recorded 
as respectively liable to pay geld, bore no sort of proportion to 
the actual number of homesteads, plough strength, or arable 
acreage then existing thereiu. Indeed, it appears to have been 
on this account that the Norman kings very soon allowed the 
hide assessment to fall into abeyance, and substituted for it 
assessment and taxation by the carucates of the day. 

If, however, the **half hide of Budleigh" has not much 
significance for us, we get somewhat more information in 
another way from the last item in the Domesday entry, 
namely, " This (manor) renders ten pounds by weight, jtist 
as much as when Baldwin received it." 

This tells us the profit, probably in kind, though measured 
in money, which the king derived from the manor. It 
corresponds with our phrase, " yields an income of so much 
a year"; and it is not surprising to find that the Norman 
lords preferred before long to estimate and speak of their 
manors by reference to the money's worth of income which 
they produced, rather than by the conventional number of 
hides which they were reputed to contain. The effect of 
this change in the present instance would be that " the half 
hide of Budleigh would get replaced by the more complete 
expression, *the ten pounds worth (ten librates) of land in 
the manor of Budleigh/" This consideration is of some 
importance, when we come to the next stage in the history 
of the manor, which appears to have remained in the king's 
own hands until the time of Henry I., when, according to 
the view taken by Dr. Brushfield, "a,portion of it was granted by 
that monarch to the Abbot of St. Michael's Mount ' in periculo 
ToariSy in exchange for the manors of Wargrave and Cholsey, 
in Berkshire ; and these latter were bestowed by the king on 
the new Abbey of Eeading, founded by him." 

A copy of the document, which is referred to as the 
authority for this statement, is given in the appendix to the 
paper, and appears to be a deed poll of the king's confirmatory 
of two previous transactions, namely (1) the gift by him of 
" the " twelve librates of land in the manor of Budeleia to 

' It is perhaps not improbable that in many cases the fractions may have 
been the result of apportionment of the assessment on the occasion of 
alienation of part of a manor. 
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the Abbot and Monks of Mount St. Michael in exchange for 
two churches of theirs in the manors of Weregrave and 
Cheals, in Berkshire ; and (2) the gift of these two churches 
to the Abbot and Monks of Eeading. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the original of neither 
transaction is forthcoming. Dr. Brushfield's translation of 
the recited gift to the Abbey of Mount St. Michael omits the 
definite article " the," and so makes it simply " twelve librates 
of land in the manor of Budeleia"; which, in his opinion, 
must have amounted to a division of the manor, and was the 
precursor of subinfeudation ; but the ground of this opinion 
certainly seems to be very narrow, and hardly suflficient to 
prevent the gift from being considered to extend to the entire 
manor, which, in the time of Domesday (1086), rendered to 
the king ten pounds ; i.e., was equivalent to ten librates, and 
which by 1125, the supposed date of the confirmatory deed, 
might well have increased to twelve librates, though the 
increase could hardly have been so much greater than this, as 
to leave any appreciable residue of a manor after the supposed 
deduction of twelve librates. On the other hand, if for the 
indefinite "twelve librates of land " we substitute, as is above 
written, "the twelve librates of land" in the manor of 
Budleigh, there would hardly remain any room for doubt 
that this meant the entire manor ; and such shadow of doubt 
as might still be conceived to exist ought surely to be 
dissipated by the fact, which is thus noticed by Dr. Brush- 
field : " The assertion that the king gave the manor — that is, 
the entire manor — to the Abbey is repeated in all subsequent 
documents that I have been able to examine"; more 
especially as one of these documents is a judicial certificate 
of the Court of Exchequer, which was given in the sixth 
year of Edward III. (1332), on inquisition taken as to the 
title of the Abbey as against the king, and which declared that 
it appeared by a previous inquisition taken in the time of 
Henry III. (1216-1272), that King Henry I. gave, in frank- 
almoigne, the manor of Buddelegh to the Abbey of Mont 
St. Michel, in Normandy, in exchange for the church of 
Chausie. At the date of the last mentioned inquisition the 
Court of Exchequer was not likely to have made any mistake 
as to the meaning of " pro xii. libratis terre quas, &c.," or to 
have given the words an extension beyond their proper scope. 

It does not appear, from the documents appended to the 
paper, what were the causes that gave rise to the earlier of 
the inquisitions indicated ; but in the case of Edward III.'s 
inquisition, the writ of restitution issued by the king to his 
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escheator on the termination of the proceedings in fitvonr of 
the Abbey, furnishes, by w^ay of recital, a very interesting 
account of how the affair came about The story, divested 
of legal technicalities, is instructive, and may be briefly 
told. There was a separate ferling of land, the amount of 
a cottage holding (say about 7J or 8 acres) at or near the 
mouth of the Otter, occupied by Nicholas Passag* (Nicholas 
the Ferryman), and it was alleged that the Prior of Otterton 
had, since the passing of the then comparatively recent 
statute of mortmain, and in violation of its provisions, pro- 
cured this, together with the port of Ottermouth and the 
fishery there, to be bestowed upon the Abbey of Mont 
St. Michel by Thomas le Erode, by reason whereof the same 
became forfeited to the king ; and it was further alleged that 
a certain other ferling of land, belonging to the manor of 
Budleigh, had been alienated by the Abbey without license 
to Nicholas Heraut, and for that cause had escheated to the 
king. 

Upon these allegations the king's escheator, not Henry le 
Guilden, the one to whom the writ was issued, nor his 
immediate predecessor, William Trussel, but the one before 
that, Eobert Selyman, seized the two ferlings, and the port, 
and the fishery, on behalf of the king. Once seized they 
were kept in the hands of the three successive escheators 
until, on the prosecution of the Prior, it was at last satis- 
factorily established that there had been no conveyance of 
the one ferling and the port in mortmain or otherwise to the 
Abbey, and no alienation of the other ferling to Heraut or 
anybody else, but that the two ferlings and the port were 
appurtenances of the manor of Budleigh, which was originally 
given in frankalmoigne to the Abbey by King Henry I., and 
had been enjoyed by it ever since ; ie., for more than two 
hundred years. 

One cannot help being struck by the example here afforded 
of the high-handedness with which the statutes of mortmain 
were availed of, and the king's prerogative asserted, in those 
days, and of the seeming dilatoriness in the law's proceedings; 
but it is agreeable to find that, harassing as these probably 
were, they ultimately led to a vindication of private right 
against the royal assumption. 

It is noteworthy that the two ferlings, which were the 
subjects of this transaction, must, from the nature of the 
case, have been in some sort detached from the remainder of 
the manor. That which was occupied by Nicholas the Ferry- 
man may possibly have been a reclamation at the mouth of 
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the Otter, or a piece of land isolated by some change in the 
river channel, and for either cause liable to the doubt whether 
it lay within or without the manorial limits. As to the 
situation of the other, no indication appears to be furnished 
in the documents referred to in Dr. Brushfield*s paper. 

As bearing on the general subject of the cultivated com- 
mon land in the early village community, and of several 
holdings, if any, therein, it is to be borne in mind that 
when the original settlement was formed, out of which the 
manor subsequently grew, the choice of a site was in many 
respects restricted. AH the deeper and more fertile soil, in 
which trees could flourish, was covered with natural forest, 
and the low alluvial valleys were marshy with the constant 
unchecked overflow of the rivers and streams. The fenced 
group of dwellings, which eventually became the "ton," 
necessarily had to be so placed as to include, or to be close 
to, a permanent source of water of some kind, and also 
required easy access to the forest, which supplied it with 
fuel and other utilities; while for tilling ground the little 
community, with its scanty appliances, and its limited 
ability to contend with the forces of nature, was forced to 
do the best it could with such portion of the relatively poor 
open land as it found sufficiently culturable and convenient ; 
the remainder, in the shape of down and moorland, serving 
it as pasture runs for its animals. 

With the development of the community, and the improve- 
ment of its tools and implements, and other mechanical 
means, in course of time streams were embanked, meadows 
fenced off and drained, clearances made in the forest, newer 
and richer ground taken and broken up for arable cultivation, 
and some of the older, perhaps, left as deserted " landscore " 
on the moorland side. From the mother village, too, went 
out to neighbouring sites within the manorial boundaries 
small colonies, making new settlements of their own after 
the original type ; and squatters hand -cultivated a half 
ferling around their huts — all, however, remaining in the old 
customary relation to the lord of the land, to which they 
were bound. 

It was in some such way as this, we may imagine, that the 
different agricultural centres or communities of East JBudleigh, 
Hayes, Dalditch, Tidwell, Salterton, the ferlings or cottier 
holdings of Nicholas the Ferryman, Nicholas Heraut, and 
others, had grown up within the ambit of the East Budleigh 
manorial limits — however these may have been determined 
— and thus had come to constitute so many items, so to 
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speak, of signioral property, from the tenetenants in which 
the lord derived his profit of customary services and daes 
(gafol = gabulum). 

Obviously such groups as these were conveniently separ- 
able, when any suflicient occasion arose, for the alienation or 
subinfeudation of the lord's rights in them respectively. And 
it need hardly be lemarked that ecclesiastical lords were 
quite as forward as others in discovering the advantages to 
be secured by the method of partial sabinfeudationy and 
availed themselves pretty generally of it fix)m time to time 
for various considerations. It was, in fact, the only practical 
inethoil of turning the signioral status into a quasi-marketable 
commodity. 

By a process of this kind, doubtless, the original manor of 
Budleigh, after the date (say 1125) of its transfer by Henry L 
to the Abbey of Mont St Michel, and before the enactment 
(in 1290) of the statute quia emptores became carved up 
gradually, bit by bit, into the five sub-manors which are men- 
tioned in Dr. Brushfield's paper, namely, Higher Budleigh, 
Lower Badleigh, Hayes, Dalditch, and Tidwell, if not more. 

One of these Budleighs appears to have been granted out 
of the original manor before 1192 (i.e., witliin seventy years 
or so of the time when the Abbey became lord), because, 
according to a quotation made by Dr. Oliver from a deed in 
the cartulary of Otterton Priory — unfortunately not in the 
words of thQ original— Abbot Jordan in that year "grants to 
John de Boddelig twelve acres of land near the road between 
Otterton and Exeter, and the barton called Mdnbeforlong. 
Bent, 5s. lid. per annum, for which John gives 10s. (money 
of Anjou) of a rent in the Avranchin." Without-the precise 
words of the deed before us it is perhaps hazardous to offer 
any suggestion as to what the exact nature of this transaction 
was. it appears, however, to have been the exchange of 
twelve acres and a barton out of the original Budleigh manor 
demesne belonging to the Abbey of Mont St. Michel, and 
yielding a "redditus'' of 5s. lid. per annum, for a portion of 
land in the Avranchin (in which Mont St Michel was situated), 
yielding a " redditus " of 10s. money of Anjou. 

Dr. Brushfield expresses his opinion that the subject of the 
grant, taken as it was out of the original manor of Budleigh, 
served to give the surname of " de Boddelig " to the grantee. 
But several reasons seem to militate strongly against this 
view. Two may be mentioned. First, the lo^ designation 
or address ascribed to a grantee in a deed was, even in the 
earliest days of deeds, usually that, if any, by which he was 
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known at the time the deed was made, not that which he 
might subsequently acquire through possession of the 
property conveyed to him by the deed. Second, the subject 
of the grant was not of a character capable of giving rise to 
a possessory signioral title or designation. The twelve acres, 
if in the cultivation of a manorial tenant, amounted at most 
to a ferling and a half; i.e., would be the tenement of a 
bordar, not of a villein — possibly the stipend of a man-at-arms, 
but more likely, specified as it is in terms of acres, only a 
portion of the lord's arable demesne let out possibly to 
a socage tenant; while the word "barton" signified at 
that time Merely an enclosed manorial rick -yard, barn, 
and other farm buildings, not an estate in land. The 
transaction would therefore seem to have been a sort of 
rounding up of John de Boddelig's demesne in the already 
created sub -manor of Budleigh by the addition of the 
twelve acres and the barton adjoining a certain "furlong" 
of the then common field, not now identifiable ; and if so, it 
points to a previous grant of the sub-manor of Budleigh 
village (as distinguished from the rest of the original manor) 
to one John, coming probably from the Avranchin, and 
possessing there, among other things, a tenement yielding a 
'* redditus " of 10s., which it was convenient to the mother 
Abbey to acquire. 

Another deed referred to in the paper, which sets out an 
agreement made between Peter the Prior and Convent of St. 
Nicholas of Exeter, and Morinus, the man of the lord the 
king, of Bradeham of the one part, and Nicholas Prior and 
the Monks of Otterton of the other part, in respect to the 
wood of Budleigh, whereby the parties of the first part gave 
up the common rights in the wood, which they alleged they 
had been accustomed to exercise, in consideration of a certain 
specified part of the same wood, incidentally discloses that 
in 1212, the year when the agreement was come to, the sub- 
manor of Daleditch had existence, and adjoined that of 
Budleigh. 

A further deed, made between 1212 and 1220, by which 
Jordan de Toddewill exchanged with the Prior of Otterton 
some stalls in the market at Sidmouth for the BedelFs 
meadow of Budleigh and the Prior's copse on the moor, 
shows that the sub-manor of Tidwell had been created before 
that date ; and it is interesting to know that, upon a second 
exchange effected between the same parties so late as 1250, 
Jordan transferred to the Prior some land and a " curtelage *' 
in Sidmouth and a messuage in Otterton, and received from 
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him two ferlings of land in Budleigh (abont fifteen acres), 
the ** gafol " payable thereon to remain unchanged at 14b. 4d 
per annum, payable quarterly. 

There appears to be no evidence serving to indicate the 
period of creation of the other two sub-manors, namely, the 
second Budleigh and Hayes ; but as they have certainly had 
existence down to modern times, they must have been 
created before the date of the statute quia emptores (1290). 
And this is probably all that can be safely asserted with 
regard to them. 

In turning from such glimpses of the early history of these 
four or five manors, as Dr. Brushfield's materials afford us, 
we can hardly fail to observe that although they must have 
been severally formed, at latest before 1290, there is seem- 
ingly no sort of allusion to them, or any hint of their 
existence to be discovered, in the legal proceedings between 
the king and the tenant in capite of the original manor, 
which came to an end in 1332. Nor, again, do they appear 
to be mentioned, when in 1416, after the suppression of the 
alien monasteries by Henry V., the possessions of the Priory 
of Otterton (as belonging to the Abbey of Mont St Michel) 
were granted by the same king to his newly - founded 
monastery of St. Saviour and St. Bridget of Syon, at Isle- 
worth. By the latter date, however, they had in all 
probability become practically independent of the mother 
manor, which, reduced at that time to so much, only, of 
the original area as was left to it by the process of their 
excision, retained no superiority over them, and was simply 
known as the second Budleigh, t.&, Lower Budleigh or 
Budleigh Syon. 

In connection with, and by way of preface to the history 
of the parish of East Budleigh, Dr. Brushfield's paper makes 
a brief mention of the hundred of that name, speaking of it 
as a lordship; and it is important with regard to this to bear in 
mind that the lordship of a hundred, when it had any existence, 
involved no element of territorial property or dominion, and 
if known by the name of one of the constituent manors of 
the hundred (as was by no means always the case), had no 
closer relation to that manor than it had to any one of the 
others. Thus, for instance, the lordship of East Budleigh 
hundred had not necessarily anything more to do with tie 
history of the manor or parish of East Budleigh than with 
that, say, of Littleham or of Withecombe. 

Under the Anglo-Saxon political system the grouping of 
manors together in sets called '' hundreds " had for its object 
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mainly, though not entirely, the administration of, so to 
speak, the higher justice, which fell within the province of 
the royal authority, and which was also in itself a consider- 
able source of revenue to the Crown. Originally it seems to 
have belonged, as a rule, to the office of the sheriff, on behalf 
of the king, to appoint the bailiff of the Hundred Court, to 
receive the fees and profits thereof (with the exception, 
perhaps, of the third penny, which was due to the earl), and 
to account for these to the Exchequer as portion of the ferm 
of the county. {Dial, de Scacc, I. § xvii.) But it became a 
royal practice, for various considerations, to grant away as a 
franchise or liberty the jurisdiction of the Hundred Court, 
with, of course, the perception of its profits, sometimes even 
in fee, more often for life, or for years. Probably the practice 
originated in the appointment of a local magnate as Com- 
missioner, for the greater convenience of exercising the royal 
prerogative. But ultimately the person to whom this dele- 
gation was made came to be generally looked upon as the 
lord of the hundred, exercising and enjoying the franchise of 
the Hundred Court, as if it were private property, indepen- 
dently of all authority. Naturally enough great abuses grew 
out^of this state of things. Amongst others it indirectly 
worked such injury to the pecuniary interests of the sheriffs 
as in the end led to the interposition of the Legislature for 
its abatement. The words of the Act which was passed for 
this purpose (2 Ed. III., c. 12) explain the matter very 
clearly, and will bear quotation : 

" Whereas all the counties in England were in old time assessed 
to a certain ferm, and then were all the hundreds and wapentakes 
in the sheriff's hands rated to this ferm ; and after were approvers 
sent into divers counties, which did increase the ferms of some 
hundreds and wapentakes; and after the kings at divers times 
have granted to many men part (some) of the same hundreds and 
wapentakes for the old ferms only ; and now late the sheriffs be 
wholly charged of the increase, which amounteth to a great sum 
to the great hurt of the people and the disherison of the sheriffs 
and their heirs ; it is ordained that the hundreds and wapentakes 
let to ferm by the King that now is be it for term of life or other- 
wise, which were sometimes (at one time) annexed to the ferms of 
the counties where the sheriffs be charged shall be joined again to 
the counties ; and that the sheriffs and their heirs have allowance 
for the time that is past ; and that from henceforth such hundreds 
and wapentakes shall not be given nor severed from the counties." 

Twelve years later, under the same king, the legislature 
again found reason to interfere, this time mainly to correct 
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the misdoings of the sheriffs. The Act of 14 Edwaid IIL 
c. ix. runs as follows : 

'' Whereas many mischiefs he happened through the realm, for 
that the sheriffs have let the hundreds and wapentakes to an 
higher ferm than they yield to the king and the fermers do let the 
same to other at more higher and greater sums, in such manner 
that by the high letting and enhansing of the ferms, and by the 
greater number of bailiffd errants outriders and other whom the 
sheriffs bailiffd and hundreders do put in, the people he in divets 
manners charged and grieved; it ia assented and accorded that 
from henceforth all the wapentakes and hundreds which he severed 
from the counties shall be rejoyned to the same counties, as before 
this time hath been established by another statute (that is the 
statute above quoted) ; and that the sheriffs hold the same in their 
own hands and put in such bailififs and hundreders having lands 
within the bailiwicks and hundreds for whom they will answer ; 
and if they will let any hundreds bailiwicks or wapentakes to ferm 
they shall let the same at the ancient ferm without anything 
increasing ; and that the king and his people be served hy such 
bailiffs and hundreders and their underbailiffs in avoiding for ever 
the outriders and other, which in divers counties beforetime have 
notoriously grieved the people. And that no bailiff 'errant be, but 
in the counties where bailiff errants have been in times past, in 
the time of the king's grandfather that now is ; and that tJiere be 
no more but one bailiff errant in one county. And in the same 
manner it is assented that all other, of what estate or condition 
they be, which have bailiwicks or hundreds in fee, if they the 
same will hold in their own hands, then they shall put in such 
bailiffs for whom they will answer ; and if they will let the same 
in ferm to other, then they shall let the same at the ancient ferm 
without anything increasing, as afore is said." 

The only two instances of dealing with the lordship of the 
hundred of East Budleigh, which are given in Dr. Brushfield's 
paper, occurred just about the time when the mischiefs, 
against which these enactments are directed, had become so 
intolerable as to call for legislative remedy. The first 
appears to be a gi-ant of the hundred by King Edward IL to 
Bishop Stapledon in 1311, seventeen years before the first 
above recited act of Edward III. The second is stated to 
have been a grant of the lordship of the hundred to Hugh de 
Courtenay, made by Edward III. himself in 1337, nine years 
after his first enactment invalidating such grants, and three 
years before the more comprehensive one of 1340 ! 

Perhaps, however, the hundred of East Budleigh may have 
been one that had been immemorially excluded from the 
sherifiT's ferm, and for that reason was held to lie outside the 
operation of these statutes. 



THE LAND FAMILY OF WOODBEARE COUET, 

PLYMTEEE. 

BY A. MOZLBT, M.A. 
(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891.) 



More than three hundred years ago there lived in Tiverton 
a certain John Lande, who had married Mawde, daughter of 
Davy Slocombe, of Wiscombe,^ in Somerset. Their son 
John, bom probably about 1575, married into the Tye 
family of Plymtree, a name still preserved in connection 
with a dairy farm. Tracing the pedigree down, we find a 
branch settled in Silverton, a member of which, Mary Land, 
was married at St. Leonard's, in Exeter,* to Peter Blundell, 
of Tiverton, in the year 1751. He appears to have been a 
man of position in Tiverton, and no doubt belonged to the 
family of which his namesake, the founder of the Free 
School there, was such an illustrious member. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century we find this Peter Blundell men- 
tioned as one of the trustees of the property left to Tiverton 
by the original Peter Blundell ^ Under these circumstances 
it seems appropriate that the few notes I have to oflFer con- 
cerning the Land family of Plymtree should be presented at 
this meeting. 

In the parish of Plymtree there still exists a substantial 
farmhouse, with outbuildings, called Woodbeare Court. Pol- 
whele describes it in his day thus : ** The mansion house is 
built of cob, and thatched ; the walls being about four feet 
thick. It is surrounded with gardens and orchards and high 
walls, and has a dreary aspect, resembling those mansions 
of old said to be haunted with ghosts and spectres." There 
are handsome iron gates into the large square court in front 

^ Wiveliscombe ? 

* History of St. Leonardos. By R. Dymond, f.s.a. 

• Dunsford's History of Tiverton, Polwhele's History of Devon, 
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of the main entrance, and very park-like meadows rising 
up beyond this. What may have been a handsome drive 
lefkds up to the house from the main road, continued also to 
the higher road towards Broadhembury. These are now 
rough green lanes with overgrown hedges. The interior 
has its picturesque features, of an entrance hall, large 
parlours, and big kitchen, with arrangements for cooking 
anything but modern, as though made before coal was much 
used in Devonshire. At one time, when the class of resident 
gentry was more scattered over rural districts than it is at 
present, it was a property and residence of considerable 
pretensions, giving its name to the family of de Woodbeare. 
We find a William de Woodbeare here in the time of Henry 
III., and the estate continued in this name until the marriage 
of Julian de Woodbeare with William Dauney, when it 
passed into that family. In the time of Henry lY. it was 
divided among the co-heiresses of John Dauney, so that 
the portion now known as Woodbeare Court came into the 
Ford family. With them it continued till the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when we find two daughters, one of whom 
married a Tye, and the other a Stewkley. Their children, 
Edward Tye and Anne Stewkley, were married at Plymtree in 
1 579. The only child of this marriage was named Dorothy, 
being baptized here on the 25th of June, 1581. She appears 
to have been married young, about the year 1598, to John 
Land, by whom she had ten children. Thus it was that 
Woodbeare Court passed into the hands of the Land family. 
This John Land was the son of John Land of Tiverton, and 
he signed the pedigree given in the JlercUda* VisUation of 
Devonshire in 1620. His twin sons, John and Hobert, left 
descendants, while all trace of the younger sons disappeared. 
The elder of these married and settled at Silverton, and it 
was to his branch that Mary Land, who married Peter 
Bluudell, belonged; but the family became extinct on the 
death of William Land early in this century. The other 
son, Bobert, remained at Woodbeare, and his descendants 
are easily traced through the parish registers, and other 
documents, down to the early part of the eighteenth century, 
when the Eobert Land of that period left no male heirs. 
We find next the property in the hands of William Jope, and 
it seems just possible that he may have married Elizabeth, 
one of the daughters of Eobert Land. The last entry of 
this name in the parish registers occurs in 1733, and we 
presume that the Plymtree branch of the family became 
extinct on the death of Eobert Land's daughters. During 
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the two centuries and a half of their residence at Woodbeare 
we find the name prominent in all matters connected with 
the parish, and they, with the Fords of Fordmore, and after- 
wards with the Harwards of Hayne, and the rector, formed 
the circle of important inhabitants in Plymtree. A fairly 
complete pedigree, compiled chiefly from the parish registers, 
has been drawn out by Mrs. Eose Troup, and is attached to 
this paper. I am also indebted to her for most of the 
researches contained in it. 

The most prominent member of the Plymtree family was 
John Land, who migrated to London sometime about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. There is every reason to 
identify him with the younger son of Eobert and Edna Liand, 
who was baptized at Plymtree 3rd April, 1631. His father 
died scarcely more than three months later, and his mother, 
was married again, by Bishop's Marriage License (see copies 
by E. Dymond, Esq.), to Thomas Salter, when John Land was 
only four years old. We learn that the stepfather was resi- 
dent at Woodbeare Court in 1635 and the two succeeding 
years, with a young family of his own growing up around 
him. So it is not strange to find John Land leaving his 
home to seek his fortunes in London. In after years, when 
he had become rich, through an eventful and varied period of 
English history; embracing as his life did the reign of 
Charles I. — the Commonwealth — and again the reigns of 
Charles XL, with the Fire of London — James II., Williana 
and Mary; by following the trade of goldsmith, which meant 
also banker of running cash; the memory of his birth-r 
place was still fresh within him. His will, dated April 26th, 
1697, with a codicil added September 11th of the same year, 
gives us some insight into his life, mind, and character. He 
there describes himself as " John Land, of the parrish of St. 
Martin's, Ludgate, in London, Gent." We are led to suppose 
that he had retired from active business some time previous. 
We do not know his residence at the time of his death, but 
that he may not have been in a house of his own is intimated 
by the clause in this codicil of his will : " I give to all the 
servants, male and female, of the family where I may happen 
to reside at the time of my decease, the sum of twenty 
shillings apiece." He mentions also his landlord, John 
Halse. Yet he possessed two valuable freehold messuages 
in London City — one adjoining Temple Bar, which he leased 
in 1676 to Eobert Blanchard, founder of Child's Bank,* and 

* Henry VII. , Prince Arthur^ Cardinal Morton. By the Rev. T. Mozley, 
VOL. XXIII. P 
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the other next to it, known by the name of ^ Sugar Loaf and 
Green Lettice." In his will he bequeaths smaU legacies to 
Bobert Land, of Flymtree, and his son John for mourning, 
and similar gifts to his cousins in Silverton. But to the 
parish of Plymtree he was very generous^ as will be seen by 
the following extract from his will : 

" Item. — I give & bequeath the sum of one hundred pounds to 
be put out at Interest on good securety for the benefitt & use of 
three poor honest men and two poor honest women inhabitants of 
the parrish of Plymtree in the County of Devon — and the interest 
thereof to bee paid to the said five people half yearly equally &r 
ever. 

''Item. — I do order my executors hereinafter named with all 
convenient speed after my decease to sell and dispose of my plate 
& rings hereinafter mentioned (viz.) my two silver tankardi^ two 
silver plates a silver guilt salver a Caudle cupp & Porringer, a 
silver boat & taster a little silver box two dozen of silver spoons & 
one dozen of silver guilt spoons & all my other plate whatsoever. 
And also my large gold sealring a large plaine gold ring three 
diamond rings & eight other mourning and hair rings. And the 
money to be raised thereby I order to bee laid out by my executors 
in the purchase of plate for the Communion Table of the Church 
of the said parrish of Plymtree and a velvet cushion for their 
pulpitt. And it is my desire that the Minister and Churchwardens 
& four of the principal inhabitants of the said parnsh of Plymtree 
for the time being do take all due care of the Charity of One 
hundred Pounds Communion plate and cushion given by me as 
aforesaid to the said parrish & parrish Church of Plymtree." 

The bulk of his property was left to charitable institutions, 
chiefly in London. We may presume that John Land did 
not long survive the isigning of this codicil, though we are 
not aware when the will was proved. His executors evidently 
followed his injunctions to sell his plate ** with all convenient 
speed " after his decease, for we find in the curious old over- 
seers' book the following entry in their accounts, given in on 
the 18th of May, 1698 : " Pd Mr. Munday (then Eector of 
Plymtree) towards his charges for bringing home the plate, 
pulpitt cloth, cushion, and other things belong to the Church 
£1.17.9." The communion service now in use is the one thus 
given by John Land. It is very large and massive, weighing 
altogether 178 ozs., and consisting of two large flagons, two 
cups and four patens, two large and two smaller. £^h piece 
has the hall mark of 1697, and engraved round it the following 
inscription: "The gift of John Land of London Gent 
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deceased to y® parrish of Plimtree Devon 1697." The size of 
the flagons and cups is a reminder of times when all parish- 
ioners were expected to communicate — under certain penalties 
— three times a year, Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. 
The £100 given to the poor, together with other charitable 
bequests, purchased certain lands called *' poor lands," in the 
parish, the rents of which, under the Charity Commissioners, 
are distributed in money gifts four times a year. 

The original velvet cushion and pulpit hangings remained till 
last year ; but near 200 years had reduced the cushion to almost 
rags, except the handsomely embossed initials, J. L., and the 
date 1697, solidly worked into the material. These were 
transferred to fresh velvet last year (1890), by Messrs. 
Wippell, of Exeter, and continue with renewed power to 
remind the parishioners of their generous benefactor. There 
had been pulpit hangings before these, as the Churchwardens' 
accounts show, in 1676. The following is an extract from 
these accounts of that year : " for the pulpitt cloth, cushing, 
making with Ticks saye and stuffing bobbing." The total 
cost was £3 18s., and the material was green plush.^ Its use 
was very brief, compared with its successor. 

It is to be regretted that as yet we have no information as 
to the burial-place of John Land, though he ordered that a 
** mantle of marble of the value of one hundred pounds bee 
set up over or near the grave in the church where I shall be 
buried." It has been said that he was married® and died 
childless, but I am not aware what authority there is for 
this statement, as I find no record of his marriage. 

Though two hundred and sixty years have passed away 
since this member of the Land family was brought to the 
font at Plymtree Church, and nearly 160 years have elapsed 
since the last recorded burial of a Land took place in the 
parish (that of Mary Land in 1733), the good works and 
thoughtful remembrances of John Lsmd, through a long life 

5 Mr. Harwood Bo Tho Asherton £ 8. d. 
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^ A bequest of £120 to St. Dunstan*s in the West from Mr. John Land in 
1697 is mentioned in Maitland's History of London, 

p 2 
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in busy Londou, of the church and village of Plymtree must 
ever be fresh in our minds. He would never in his old age 
have left such bequests to his old church, if he had not often 
recalled to his mind the same features of the church that are 
before the parishioners of the present day — the same Virgin 
and Child on the west front of the tower that was spared 
during the iconoclastic period of his own lifetime — the same 
mediaeval bell (one of five now) that summoned him to 
church as well as ourselves — the same porch to enter by — 
and the font of his own baptism, as of each infant now — the 
same ancient chancel screen, so calculated to impress the 
memory — as the common experience of probably four 
centuries. He would not have turned all his plate and 
jewels into vessels for the service of the altar at Plymtree 
unless he had remembered himself in youth kneeling at that 
altar, observing but small provision of plate — a pewter 
flagon still preserved, though a small Tudor chalice cannot have 
escaped his notice, that still survives for occasional use. He 
would not also have included in this bequest the hangings 
of the pulpit if he had not remembered the exhortations he 
had heard from it, perhaps from Mr. Nicholas Monck, brother 
to the great general, once rector of Plymtree, 1647 to' 1656, 
as also of Kilkhampton, afterwards Bishop of Hereford. 
His thought of the poor of Plymtree no doubt had its origin 
in remembering them as fellow-worshippers at the same 
altar, before the same pulpit ; which he connected so forcibly 
with them in his own recollections, when he made in London 
his last will and testament in so pious and so kindly a frame 
of mind. 

It is a remarkable testimony to the esteem felt for the 
memory of John Land in Plymtree, after his death, that in 
the Parish Kegister the burial of Robert Land's wife in 1722 
should be entered in conspicuous large writing, with the 
exact position of her grave (a most unusual thing), and also 
that the births of her four daughters, besides being recorded 
in the Baptismal Eegisters, are noted inside the cover of the 
book, with the exact hour, day or night, at which they were 
born, between the years 1704-1718. This was apparently 
written by Mr. Matthew Munday, jun., curate, who also 
made the same note of his own daughter Dorothy, but of 
no other. 
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PEDIGREE OF LAND OF PLYMTREE. 

Arms — Cfyronny of eight Or, and Sa,, a bend Ghi, 

John Landb, of Tiverton, married Mawde, daughter of Davy 
Slocombe, of Wiscombe (Wiveliscombe ]), Co, Somerset. (See 
Visitation of Devon, 1620). 

Children of John and Mawde Landb. 

John Land, of Plymtree (Colonel Vivian quotes Visitation of 
Devon, 1620, Harl. MS., 1163, where he is called **of Plimton," 
this is evidently an error). He is mentioned in the church rates of 
Plymtree in 1617 and 1622. He married Dorothy, daughter of 
Edward and Anne (Stukley) Tye, of Plymtree. She vraa baptized 
at Plymtree, June 25th, 1581, and was buried at the same place 
July 26th, 1619. 

William Land, probably son of John Lande, of Tiverton, 
married at Plymtree, September 25th, 1620, to Alice Eveleight. 
He was buried October 24:th, 1644. 

Joan Land, probably daughter of John Lande, of Tiverton, 
married at Plymtree, October 1st, 1614, to Simon Saunders. 

Children of John and Dorothy Land, 

Dorothy Land ("sBt. 21," Visit, Devon, 1620), baptized at 
Plymtree, February 19th, 1599-1600; married George Segar, of 
Broadclyst; marriage license dated August 22nd, 1621. (Colonel 
Vivian's Marriage Licenses of Exeter). 

John Land (twin with Eobert), ("son and heir, set. 19," Visit 
Devon, 1620), baptized at Plymtree, May 9th, 1602. He married 

Frances, daughter of Wreyford, widow of Henry Eastchurch, 

of Silverton; marriage license dated August 7th, 1628. She was 
buried at Bishops Teignton, October 1st, 1666. (Colonel Vivian's 
Visit, Devon), His name does not appear after this date in the 
Plymtree Registers. He removed to Silverton, where his children, 
were baptized. His descendants are given below. 

Robert Land ("aet. 19, gemell cum Johanni fratri suo," Visit 
Devon, 1620) ; baptized at Plymtree, May 9th, 1602. He married 

Edna, daughter of (who married as her second husband 

Thomas Salter, of Plymtree; see marriage license, January 8th, 
1635, copied from the Episcopal Register by the late R. Dymond, 
F.S.A.). Robert Land was buried at Plymtree, July 26th, 1631, 
His name appears in the Churchwardens* Accounts for 1630, the 
only one with "Gent." after it. In 1631 "Mrs. Lande" is rated, 
and this entry appears in the accounts " ffor Buriall of Mr. Lande 
in the. Church, vis. viijd." In 1632 Mrs. Edna Land is rated, 
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and again in 163-4. In the following year we find her second 
husband's name, "Thomas Salter, for Woodbeere CSourt" It 
again appears in 1637, after this the accounts are missing or in- 
complete. The last mention of his name in the pariah records is 
1640. 

Frances Land ("set IT,** Visit Detxm, 1620). She lived at 
Silverton, and married Thomas Foxwill, of Combrawleigh, Qent ; 
marriage license dated November 13th, 1631. Her name does not 
occur in the Kegiaters at Plymtree. 

Ann Land ("ret. 14," Visit. Devon, 1620). No reference to her 
is to be found in the Plymtree Eegisters. 

KiCHARD Land ("rot. 12," Visit Devon, 1620), baptized at 
Plymtree, June 18th, 1609. 

Austen Land {Visit Devon, Austin; and Plymtree Burial 
Eegister, Augustine; ** set, 8," Visit Devon, 1620), baptized at 
Plymtree, December 8th, 1611 ; buried at the same place August 
28th, 1624. 

Thomas Land (not mentioned in Visit Devon, 1620), baptized 
at Plymtree, July 3rd, 1614; buried at the same place June 2drd, 
1619. 

George Land ("set. 6," Visit Devon, 1620), baptized at Plym- 
tree, February 13th, 1616-7. 

Ellis Land (not mentioned in Visit Devon, 1620), baptized at 
Plymtree, July 21st, 1619; buried at the same place July 22nd, 
1619. 

Children of John and Franois Land, of Silyebton* 

John Land, baptized at Silverton, May 5th, 1629. Probably 
the one mentioned in the will of John Land, of London, 1697, as 
" my Cozen, John Land, sen., of Pitt, in the parrish of Silferton^" 

Mary Land, baptized at Silverton, November 8th, 1631 ; buried 
at the same place May 2nd, 1649. 

Amy Land, baptized at Silverton, March 16th, 1633-4. She 
married at Kockbeare, on November lOth, 1669, Eobert Brooks, of 
Whimple. 

Thomas Land, baptized at Silverton, November 28th, 1636. 

William Land, baptized at Silverton, September 28th, 1639. 
Mentioned in the will of his cousin, John Land, of London, 1697, 
as of Silverton. He was then married and had a son lUchard, 
who was godson of the testator. 

Children of John and Land, of Silverton. 

John Land (son of John Land, of Moorland), baptized at 
Silverton, February 14th, 1663-4; married Joan . 

George Land, baptized at Silverton, December 7th, 1670. 
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Children op John and Joan Land, of Silvbrton. 

John Land, baptized at Silverton, December 28th, 1692. 
Dorothy Land, baptized at Silverton, January 3rd, 1694-6. 

[The above extracts from the Silverton Parish Registers have 
been kindly furnished by Colonel Vivian, to whom I am much 
indebted for his courtesy.] 

Children of Robert and Edna Land. 

Dorothy Land, baptized at Plymtree, July 2nd, 1626, buried at 
the same place. May 3rd, 1639. 

Robert Land, baptized at Plymtree, July 13th, 1628. Mentioned 
in the will of his brother John, April 26tl:^ 1697. His name occurs 
in the church rates as early as 1650, and continues until 1700. 
He married probably in 1648-9, but his wife's name is not known. 
His children are mentioned below. 

John Land, baptized at Plymtree, April 3rd, 1631. He is 
believed to be the one whose wiU is dated April 26th, 1697, and 
who is mentioned at some length in another part of this paper. 
Everything tends to prove that these two Johns were identicaL 

Children of Robert and — Land. 

John Land, baptized at Plymtree, January 4th, 1650. Mentioned 
in the will of John Land, hCs uncle, 1697. He married at Plym- 
tree, August 7th, 1672, Thomasin, daughter of (Lawrence?) Sanders 
(of Peyhembury ]). His name occurs in the church rates from 
1677 to 1706, the accounts not going beyond the latter date. 

Robert Land, baptized at Plymtree, December 14th, 1652, buried 
at Plymtree, March 4th, 1672. 

Dorothy Land, baptized at Plymtree, September 12th, 1655. 
Possibly she married a Bennett, and is the Dorothy Bennett men- 
tioned in the will of John Land. If so she had a son Charles. 

Elizabeth Land, baptized at Plymtree, October 26th, 1657, 
probably died young. 

Elizabeth Land, baptized at Plymtree, January 26th, 1662-3. 

Child of (1) John and Thomasin Land. 

Robert Land, married Elizabeth, daughter of — — , He 
was buried at Plymtree, December 1st, 1729. Elizabeth, his wife, 
was buried **ye nineteenth day of September, 1722, about nine- 
teen foot opposite from ye north window of the chancel." (See 
Plymtree Parish Register.) 
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Childben of Robert and Eluabbth Land. 

EoBERT Land, buried at Plymttee^ December 13tti, 1700. 

Egbert Land, buried at Plymtree, April 4tb, 1701. 

Elizabeth Land, baptized at Plymtree, August 2iid, 1704. 
Possibly she married Mr. William Jope, of Woodbeare Court, who 
was buried at Plymtree, February 19tb, 1765. This is probable, 
as Polwhele, in his account of Woodbeare Court, says, '' From this 
family of Land it came into the possession of the Jopes, from 
whom it passed to Young, of Tiverton." She is, therefore, the 
same as Mrs. Elizabeth Jope, buried at Plymtree, Februaiy 16th, 
1773. 

Mart Land, baptized at Plymtree, February 27th, 1707; 
buried at the same place, May 13th, 1733. 

Anne Land, baptized at Plymtree, February 13th, 1714. 

Thomasin Land, baptized at Plymtree, December 28th, 1718. 

Note. — Calamy's Nonconformist Memorial (ed. Palmer, 11, 46) 
under Lockbeare (Loxbeare) says of Mr. Kichard Saunders, son of 
Mr. Lawrence Saunders, of Payhembury, that after '' Bartholomew 
day, 1662, he resided a while with his brother-in-law, Mr. B. Land, 
of Plymtree, and afterwards preached at Honiton," &c. Did 
Bichard Saunders marry a Land, or was Thomasin Saunders, who 
married John Land, his sister? or was Bobert Land (baptized 
1628) married to a Saunders? 



THE BEOTHEE AND SISTEE OF SAINT WILLIBALD. 

BY THE VERY REV. CANON BROWNLOW, li.A. 
(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891<) 



If we are justified In claiming St. Willibald as a Devonshire 
worthy, we have the same claim upon his brother Winebald 
or Wunebald, and his sister Walburga. Like St. Willibald, 
they both left their native land and devoted their lives, at 
the invitation of their uncle St. Boniface, to the conversion 
and civilization of the Germans. 

The nun of Heidenheim, who Wrote the Hodceporicon 
of St. Willibald, has left uS a life of his younger brother. 
It seems that when Willibald, with his father and brother, 
set out upon their pilgrimage, Wunebald was nineteen years 
of age. The lives of the two brothers were united until 
Willibald set out from Eome on his pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
After five years spent in a monastery in Eome, Wunebald 
was seized with a longing to revisit his native land, prin- 
cipally, his biographer says, " that he might stir up by his 
exhortations some of his own kindred to the holy warfare 
of the service of God, and lead them with him."^ On his 
return to England he was received with the greatest joy by 
his friends, who had not seen him for seven years, and at 
once began a diligent series of visits to his relatives, setting 
forth to them^in eloquent words the importance of walking 
along the narrow way, and the consolations and hopes of 
paradise which make the difficulties of the religious life easy. 
His propaganda seems to have been very successful. Many 
of his friends and relations were moved by his enthusiasm, 
and among them a younger brother whose name has not 
come down to us. A large band of English pilgrims set out 
for Eome under his leadership. 

^ Vita S, Wunehaldif c. v. Canisius. Thesavar, Monum, torn. ii. p. 126. 
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It is difficult for us, in the present day, to understand the 
passion for pilgrimage which seized upon the noblest of the 
English race. The restless spirit of their barbarian fieithen 
seemed still to work in them; but their Christian faith 
directed it into a different channel. Not only enthusiastic 
youths, like the two sons of St Richard, but great wanion 
and statesmen renounced their dignities, and flocked in 
crowds to Kome. The greatest of tide English kings before 
Alfred, Ine, who had reigned over Wessex for nearly forty 
years, was the most distinguished of the band. Ine had 
defeated the South and East Saxons in battle ; he had con- 
quered and dethroned Geraint, the king of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, and yet, with Christian forbearance as well as 
with statesmanlike wisdom, he had known how to conciliate 
the conquered, had magnificently restored the most sacred 
shrine of the Britons, had respected the tomb of the fiGuiious 
King Arthur, and had caused Qlastonbury to become a 
sanctuary, where Britons and Saxons could lay aside their 
racial antipathies, and worship together at the same altar. 
The "Dooms of King Ine"^ have come down to us in their 
integrity, and they form the best evidence of the wisdom of 
this great king, and of his zeal for the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of his subjects. Yet in 726, with Ethelburga, his 
queen, he renounced his kingdom in the zenith of his popu- 
larity, and journeyed to £ome. where he spent the rest of 
his days in obscurity and penance. He founded there a kind 
of hospice for the English race, where youths could be 
educated, pilgrims lodged and fed, and the sick nursed with 
charity and care. Hard by was a cemetery, in which at 
length King Ine was laid to rest This institution was 
called the Schola Saxonum, near the Vatican, on the site 
now occupied by the Hospital of Santo Spirito. The endow- 
ment was transferred, in the sixteenth century, to the English 
College. This Schola Saxonum must have been the head- 
quarters of the pilgrims led by St. Wunebald ; and there he 
remained for seven more years, occupied with prayer and 
study, and frequently visiting the shrines of the saints. 

In 737 St. Boniface came to Eome to confer with Pope 
Gregory III. upon the best means of setting in order t^e 
ruined condition of the Church, desolated first by the inroads 
of the Saracens, and the desolation completed by the worldly 
and vicious lives of the men whom Charles Martel had 
rewarded for their aid in defeating the Saracens, by the most 
important bishoprics in Germany and France. Under these 

' See Thorpb, Ancient English Laws, i. 103-151, 
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unworthy prelates the Church suffered almost as much as 
from the ravages of the Mahomedans, St. Boniface saw in 
some of the brave and pious English monks and pilgrims 
just the men that he needed^ and after long and frequent 
conferences St. Wunebald not only prepared to follow his 
uncle into Germany, but persuaded his younger brother, and 
several of their relations and friends, to place themselves at 
the disposal of St. Boniface. 

They passed through Lombardy and Bavaria, and remained 
for a time in Thuringia. There St Boniface ordained Wune- 
bald priest,^ and entrusted seven churches to his care. 
Wunebald's life of contemplation and study now began to 
bear fruit. " He had the sacred Scriptures and the exposi- 
tions of the saints always at hand, and especially he had 
the habit of repeating by heart the history of our Lord 
in the Gospels ; and those things which, by the grace of God, 
he meditated upon in his heart, he preached with his mouth, 
and fulfilled by practising in his deeds."* 

The Pope gave St. Boniface extraordinary powers. He 
was to preside as his legate over a council of all the bishops 
of Bavaria ; he was not to confine himself to one diocese, but 
to pass from place to place, and take such measures £is seemed 
to him best to restore order. In less than forty years twenty- 
nine splendid abbeys rose up, and became centres of holiness 
and learning throughout the Middle Ages. Persons of all 
classes— noble and serf, rich and poor, men and women- 
crowded into them, or gave their children in them to the 
service of God. 

Wunebald laboured for three years in Bavaria, and obtained 
great influence over Duke Odilo. The morals of the Bavarians 
required the most stringent reforms. Eemnants of idolatry, 
and pagan superstitions still prevailed, unlawful and inces- 
tuous marriages were only too common. Sweet and gentle 
as he was, he was roused into severity by the obduracy of 
those who refused to give up their sins. He had no respect 
of persons, and boldly rebuked vice in the most powerful 
nobles. Human praise and worldly honour counted for 
nothing with him. From Bavaria he went to Mayence, and 
was received with warm affection by St. Boniface, who then 
held the archbishopric in his own hands. 

Wunebald felt the busy city of Mayence too distracting, 
and the abundance of good Khine wine was too dangerous a 
temptation for his monks ;^ so he went to his brother at 
Eichstadt, and by his advice buried himself in a secluded 

» Vita, c. yiii. * Vita, c x. » Tito, c. xi. 
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valley called Heidenheim, near the sources of the Danube. 
There, axe in hand, in spite of his rheumatic infirmity, he 
cleared away the forest brake, and formed a garden round 
a cluster of huts, the germ of the future monastery. The 
wild tribes around him were more uncultivated than the 
forest. They lived in idolatry, in unlawful marriages and 
concubinage, and practised necromancy, and used divination 
and devilish incantations. Against these evils Wunebald 
contended so zealously, that the savage wrath of the people 
was aroused by his rebukes, and they laid many a plot to kill 
him and burn his monastery. But wisdom and Christian 
meekness prevailed over brute violence ; their angry passions 
subsided, the monastery grew in numbers and possessions, 
and Wunebald was revered as a father and pastor by all the 
country round.^ And there soon came a wonderful consolation 
and joy to both the saintly brothers. 

We must now go back to Walburga, in the convent at 
Wimborne. The sister of King Ine, Guthburga, Queen of 
Northumbria, had obtained her husband's consent to her 
taking the veil at Barking, where another Ethelburga, sister 
to St. Erconwald, Bishop of London, was abbess. Barking 
was celebrated not only for the piety of its nuns, but for the 
zeal they showed in the study of the Holy Scriptures, the 
fathers, and even the classics. 

After a few years King Ine founded a monastery for nuns 
at Wimborne, near his own royal residence ; and the nuns of 
Wimborne became, under Cuthburga's rule, even more 
renowned for their literary attainments than the nuns of 
Barking. They did not neglect the more feminine employ- 
ments of embroidery; for their work in ornamenting gold 
and silver stuffs with pearls and jewels for the use of the 
Church became so celebrated all over Europe as to acquire a 
special name for itself, the Opus Anglicttm — English work. 
But manual skill was far from satisfying theuL " They left 
the distaff and the needle, not only to copy manuscripts and 
ornament them with miniatures, according to the taste of 
the time, but, above all, to read and study the sacred books. 
All, or almost all, knew Latin. Convent corresponded with 
convent in that language. Some of them became ac- 
quainted with Greek; some were enthusiastic for poetry 
and grammar, and all that was then dignified with the name 
of science."^ 

It was with the nuns of Barking and Wimborne that St 

• Fito, c. xiii. 
. ' MoNTALEMBERT, Monks of the Westf V. 287. 
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Boniface contracted those life-long friendships, the traces of 
which, in his correspondence, cast so interesting and touching 
a light on the character of the great apostle of Germany. 
He had poured out upon them, no less than on their brethren, 
the treasures of knowledge he had stored up during his 
twenty-five years at Exeter and Nursling, He gave them 
lectures on the sacred Scriptures, lessons in Virgil and th^ 
classics, corrected their Latin compositions, and taught them 
to make verses. Long after he had entered upon his arduous 
mission in Germany, the memory of his kindness lingered at 
Wimborne. The first letter addressed to him by Lioba, a 
young nun at Wimborne, will show the degree of oultivatioi^ 
arrived at by an English girl, whose grandfather was probably 
a Pagan barbarian. 

" To the most reverend Lord Boniface, vested with the highest 
dignity, and most dear in Christ, united to her by the nearness of 
kinship, Leobgytha, the lowest servant of those who bear the light 
yoke of Christ, health and everlasting salvation. 

" I pray your clemency to deign to recollect the friendship which 
long ago united you to my Father Tinne, in the land of Wessex. 
It is now eight years since he was taken away from this life. I beg 
that you may not refuse to offer prayers to God for his soul, and I 
also commend to you the remembrance of my mother Ebbe, who 
is, as you know better than I do, bound to you by the ties of 
relationship, and who still lives, though in much suffering, and 
overwhelmed with her long-standing and grievous infirmities. I 
am the only child of both my parents, and I would, unworthy 
though I am, that I might have the honour of having you in the 
place of a brother, for in no one of the race of men is such confi- 
dence of trust fixed in my heart as I have in you. I have taken 
care to send you this little present, not that I think it worthy of a 
look from your kindness, but that you may keep it as a memento 
of my littleness, and not hand me over to forgetfulness, through 
the distance which separates our abodes, but that the tie of true 
love may unite us for ever. This, beloved brother, is what I 
earnestly desire, that I may be fortified by the shield of your 
prayers against the poisoned darts of our hidden enemy, I beg 
you also to correct the rusticity of this letter, and of your good- 
nature send me some words, just for a pattern to me. How 
eagerly do I long to hear them. These little verses below I tried 
to compose according to the rules given us in poetry. I do not 
send them in self-confidence, but out of a wish to stir up the small 
amount of slender ability that I may possess, and show my need of 
your help. I learned this art from Eadburga, my mistress, who is 
unceasingly poring over the divine law. Farewell! a long and 
happy life to you. Intercede for me. 
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"Arbiter omnipotenB, solus qai coneta cteavit^ 
lu regno patris semper qui lamine folget^ 
Qua jugiter flagrans, sic r^gnet gloria Chiisti 
lUaeBum seryet semper te jure peieniuL''' 

There is a delicacy and refinement about this letter that 
at once stamps the writer as a young lady of a highly- 
cultivated taste ; and the pretty ingenuity with which she 
coaxes the great Archbishop to correct her composition, and 
to write her a few lines "just for a pattern," is very charming; 
and though this is the oiily letter of hers that remains, we do 
not wonder that she gained the name of lAoba^ " the beloved 
one." There was not, however, always the same self-restraLut^ 
in the letters that have been preserved from Saxon nuns, 
that we see in St. Lioba's epistle. The passionate yearning 
of ardent and impetuous hearts finds its vent even through 
the foreign language in which they wrote. Here is a letter 
from one who gives herself no other name than that of ^ the 
last of the handmaids of her God to her only and most 
beloved brother : " 

'' Why is it, my brother, that you have let such a long time 
pass 1 Why will you not think that I am alone in this world, and 
no other brother visits me 1 No other relation comes to m& And 
if you act thus because as yet I have been able to do nothing of 
what your heart ardently wished ; still, you should not forget the 
claims of charity and relationship, even without persuasion ix 
change of mind. Oh, brother, my own brother, how can you go 
on tormenting my poor little heart with continual grie^ weeping, 
and sadness, day and night by the absence of your love t Do you 
not know for certain that of all living creatures there is none that 
is so dear to me as you 1 See, I cannot say adl I wish by letter. 
Now I am certain that you have quite ceased to care for your 
little sister."* 

I know not whether these quotations are wearisome to 
you ; but for my own part I thoroughly endorse the generous 
words of Montalembert : 

'' I pity those who, either from sceptical contempt for all religious 
tradition, or modern rigorism, can listen with indifference or scorn to 
the cries of love and grief which sprang more than a thousand years 
ago from the depth of those Anglo-Saxon cloisters. What can be 
more touching than these outbursts of human tenderness amid the 
rude kindred of the Anglo-Saxons, and under the rugged bark of 
their wild nature ? What more interesting than the effort of these 

8 Epistles of St, Boni/acCf 94, Jaffe. 
» Ibid. Ep. 144. 
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souls to interpret; in a language which they supposed more 
cultivated than their own, the emotions which moved them ; and, 
above all, to renew themselves continually in the truths and pre- 
cepts of the Christian faith, which had for so short a time taken 
the place of the worship of their fathers among themi For my 
own part, I listen across the centuries to these yearnings of the 
heart, to these voices of the soul, with interest a thousand times 
greater than to the victories and conquests that have absorbed the 
attention of historians ; and I offer my heartfelt thanksgivings to 
the biographers of the saints, and the editors of their works, for 
having enfolded in their volumes, like flowers in a herbal, these 
early traces of human love and the storms that assail it."^ 

But these impetuous natures were sometimes as passionate 
in their hatred as in their love. The Abbey of Wimborne, 
over which Tetta, another sister of King Ine, ruled when 
Cuthburga was dead, contained no less than five hundred 
nuns. They were not all of the stamp of St. Lioba. It 
happened that there was one there, next in authority to the 
Abbess, who had attempted to cure the wilfulness of the 
novices by an extreme and rigid severity, and had made 
herself heartily detested. When she died, and the younger 
nuns and novices stole out to see the grave of their enemy, 
the sight seemed to bring back the remembrance of all that 
they had suffered from her. They rushed to the spot, and 
began to jump and dance upon the mound beneath which 
she lay, until, when the tumult brought the venerable Abbess 
to the cemetery, the soil over the grave had sunk half a foot 
beneath the level of the surrounding ground. It required 
all the powers of St. Tetta to bring the unforgiving novices 
to see "the hardness and cruelty of their hearts," as she 
called it, and to induce them to perform the penance, which 
she imposed, of three days' fasting and prayers for the soul 
of their enemy. ^ 

The candour with which outbreaks such as these are 
chronicled by the monastic analists, make us accept with 
increased confidence their testimony to the sanctity of other 
inmates of the cloister. St. Tetta, at Wimborne, besides her 
five hundred nuns, ruled over a large monastery of monks 
situated at the other side of the church. " No traces are 
to be found," says Montalembert, "of the abuses and dis- 
orders which the suspicious spirit of modem criticism might 
summon into being. ... I have sought," he adds, "with 
conscientious care for evidences of all the abuses which could 

^ Monks of the West, v. 341. 
* Vita S, IdobcB, c. vi 
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exist in English monasteries, and especially in naimerie& If 
I have found almost nothing, it is not for want of having 
thoroughly searched through the historians and other writers 
of the time. I may, therefore, then venture to conclude 
that evil, which is inseparable from everything human, has 
left fewer traces in the Anglo-Saxon cloisters than elsewhere."* 
Sometime in the year 748 the Abbot Sturm, one of St 
Boniface's most trusted disciples, presented himself at Wim- 
borne Abbey, and brought a letter to the Abbess Tetta» in 
which St. Boniface begged her to send to help him in his 
work Walburga, Lioba, and as many more of her nuns as 
she could spare, and who were willing to come. Walburga, 
now nearly forty years of age, retired to her cell to pray, 
and being convinced it was a call from God, she with thirty 
companions set out for their unknown home. As they crossed 
the Channel a furious storm arose, and the sailors threw 
a great part of the cargo overboard to lighten the ship ; but 
all was in vain, and she seemed on the point of being over- 
whelmed by the waves. Then Walburga knelt down upon 
the deck, and prayed Him who rules the waves to calm the 
storm, and save them for the sake of His Son, and her 
father St. Bichard. Then rising up, strong in faith, she 
commanded the wind and waves to be still, and they obeyed; 
and when they reached the shore the sailors proclaimed 
everywhere the sanctity of the English virgin, and she was 
greeted with veneration all the way, as she hastened on to 
Mayence, where she was welcomed with joyful affection by 
Boniface and Willibald.^ But Walburga's heart yearned for 
beloved brother Winebald, and St. Boniface soon sent her to 
him. He lodged her and her companions for a time in a 
house attached to one of his churches, while he and his 
monks set to work to build for them a convent near his own 
monastery. As long as he lived he ruled over both com- 
munities ; and when he died Walburga governed both monks 
and nuns, after the pattern of the double monasteries in 
England. One incident after Wunebald's death may serve 
to show the kind of influence these noble Saxon ladies 
gained over the rude inhabitants of the forest. 

"One evening, while Walburga yet mourned for her brother 
Wunebald, she went out unattended and unobserved, and moved 
by a divine impulse she wandered on to some distance to the house 
of a neighbouring baron, whose daughter lay a dying. There she 

» M(mk8 of the West, v. 305. 

* Vita S, WalptirgiSf by Philip, Bishop of Eichstadt, Caniaius, torn. iv. 
p. 242, &C. 
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stood at the door like a beggar. The baron was a huntsman of the 
forest, and his wolf-hounds, hungry and tierce, gathered round the 
door of the hall about Walburga. Seeing her standing there, and 
not knowing who she was, and in danger as he supposed of being 
torn down by the dogs, the rough huntsman asked angrily who 
she was, and what she wanted there. The abbess replied that 
he need not fear, the dogs would not touch Walburga. * He who 
had brought her safe there would take her safe home again ; and 
from Him she was come to be a physician to his house, if he had 
faith to believe in Christ, the Great Physician.' The baron, on 
hearing her name, started hastily from his seat, and asking why so 
noble a lady and servant of God stood outside his door, he prayed 
her to enter, and led her in with much respect. She said she had 
not come without a cause, and . . . she would pass the night in 
his daughter's chamber. Thither she was led. The girl lay at 
the point of death, the death-chill was already upon her, and she 
was sobbing convulsively in the last struggle. The father groaned 
and burst into tears; the heart-broken mother hung over her 
child in agony; and the weeping servants prepared the grave. 
"Walburga bent her knees in prayer, and continued in prayer 
all night long; and God restored the soul of the maiden, so 
that in the morning she arose in perfect health. The parents, 
full of gratitude and astonishment, tremblingly offered presents 
to Walburga; but she refused them, and returned on foot to 
the monastery."^ 

It is doubtful whether Lioba accompanied Walburga, or 
whether she did not follow her a little later, at the head of 
another band of English nuns. St. Boniface received her 
with great respect, and placed her at the head of a large 
community at Bischofsheim, on the Tauber, giving her 
authority over all the nuns of Germany, to train them in the 
correct observance of the Benedictine rule. She is described 
as a woman of heroic courage, who never allowed any mere 
human consideration to stand in the way of any work she 
had undertaken. She imposed nothing on others that she 
did not herself practise. Her countenance was angelic, her 
demeanour invariably humble, courteous, and kind; a look 
of joy ever beamed on her face, and no angry word was ever 
known to cross her lips ; her conversation was cheerful, her 
intellect clear, her judgment excellent, and her charity 
unbounded. Though herself abstemious, she practised 
hospitality in the true spirit of St. Benedict, washing the 
feet of strangers with her own hands, and feeding thern 
generously while she herself was fasting. She was so fond 

* Vita S. Walpurgis, by Wolf hard, Canisius, torn. ii. pt. 3, p. 269. 
VOL. XXIII. Q 
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of reading that she would have the younger nuns take it in 
turns to read to her, even while she was asleep ; but if they 
made a mistake or stopped, she would at once correct them 
or bid them to go on. Many instances are recorded of her 
power over the elements, but one of the most striking proofs 
of her sanctity was given in the following trying drcum* 
stances. 

The monastery of Bischofsheim was built on both banks 
of the Tauber, so that the river ran right through the build- 
ings ; and thus the nuns could obtain a plentiful supply of 
water, and even grind their corn, without leaving their 
enclosure. On day a woman, going to draw water below the 
monastery, found in the stream the dead body of a recently- 
born child. The scandal spread like wild-fire, and all the 
veneration in which the nuns had been held was changed at 
once into indignation and detestation. A crowd of boors 
besieged the convent gates, carrying the body of the child, 
shouting, "This is the way they baptise their babes — the 
good nuns of Bischofsheim!" And they challenged St, 
Lioba to answer the charge. One of the nuns having gone 
to visit her parents, suspicion fell upon her. lioba sent word 
for her to return at once. When she arrived, she begged 
earnestly of Almighty God to make known the culprit, and 
the abbess, assured of her innocence, summoned the whole 
comnmnity to the church to beseech God to clear them of 
this odious accusation. With their arms extended in the 
form of the cross they recited the whole psalter through. At 
the hours of tierce, sext, and none, they went round the 
cloisters singing litanies in procession. At three in the 
afternoon St. Lioba advanced towards the altar, and stretch- 
ing out her arms to Heaven, prayed aloud : ** Lord Jesus 
Christ, King of Virgins, lover of purity, unconquerable 
God, show forth Thy power, and deliver us from this infamy, 
for the reproaches of those who reproach Thee have fallen 
upon us." Scarcely had she spoken, when a wretched 
woman, who had long been fed and clothed by the nuns, 
uttered a piercing cry, and exclaimed that the torments of 
hell were already beginning in her, and confessed that the 
crime was hers. The nuns wept for joy, and the crowd 
shouted their acknowledgment of their innocence. The 
biographer of St, Lioba says, "The fame of this miracle 
made a great noise in Germany. Lioba had done other 
miracles, but this was known, because it was so public."^ 

• Vita S. LiobcB, by Rudolf, a monk of Fulda, in 825, cc. 17-19. 
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I have read you a letter of Lioba to her illustrious kinsman. 
I will read you now a very short one from Boniface to her. 

"Boniface servant of the servants of God to Leobgytha the 
venerated handmaid of Christ, united to Him eternally in the 
bonds of the most sincere charity, greeting the salvation in Christ. 

"Be it known to your holiness and love, that our brother and 

fellow priest, Jorhthat, has told us that he has earnestly begged 

of you, if our consent sanctioned it, that you would bestow for 

some time your labour on the instruction of a certain learned 

maiden. Wherefore, whatsoever your own love shall have judged 

most advisable for the increase of its own reward in this matter, be 

well assured of our willing consent and good wishes. Farewell in 
Christ. "7 

St. Boniface set the highest value on Lioba, and the help 
that she gave him in his great work. Hence it was that 
before his martyrdom he sent for her, and charged her never 
to return to England. We may perhaps gather from this 
that at times home-sickness would take possession of her 
loving heart; and she would be more strongly tempted to 
yield to it when Boniface was no longer on earth to sustain 
and comfort her. After St. Boniface's martyrdom, and his 
burial in the abbey church at Fulda, Lioba used often to go 
to visit his tomb ; and, although no women were allowed 
within the precincts of the abbey, an exception was made in 
her favour.^ Archbishop Lullus, the disciple and successor of 
St. Boniface, held her in the highest estimation, and in a 
letter of his to her begs her never to think that he forgets 
her, because, through the pressure of work, he is unable to 
visit her, and he sends his deacon Gundwin to ascertain all 
her wants, that he may supply them.* 

When Charlemagne succeeded his father Pepin, he cherished 
the same reverence for her that his father and brother had 
shown to all the disciples of St. Boniface; and he invited 
her many times to Aix-la-Chapelle, where his queen Hilde- 
gard contracted the closest friendship with Lioba. As the 
time for her death drew nigh, Hildegard begged her to 
pay her one visit more. She went ; but after a short con- 
versation, Lioba said she could not stay. The queen became 
very sad ; but Lioba rose up and tenderly embraced her, and 
kissing her forehead, eyes, and mouth, said, " Farewell, dear 
lady and sister, farewell for ever. In leaving you I leave 
half my life behind me. Christ, our Creator and Eedeemer, 

7 Epist. 23. 8 Vita S. Liohos, c. 28. 

8 Epist, 250.— Jaffjb. 
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grant that we may see each other again without confusion of 
face at the judgment -day, for in this life we shall see one 
another no more." Lioba went back to her convent at 
Sch(*>nersheim, the *' home of the beautiful," four miles from 
Mayence ; and there it was soon afterwards that she fell sick, 
and gave up her pure soul to God. Her remains were, 
accoi'diug to St Boniface's own directions, laid in the church 
of Fulda, near to his own, as he had said, '* As in life they 
had laboured together, so in death they might not be divided." 
This was in the year 779, twenty-five years after the martyr- 
dom of St. Boniface. Queen Hildegard only survived her 
four years, and died at the early age of 26.^ 

We must now go back and take up again the life of St 
Wuuebald. In 757 he made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Ids 
martyred uncle, St ]5oniface. He was so worn out with in- 
firmity that he thought he should die at Fulda; but he 
rallied, apd by slow stages at length reached his monastery 
at Heideuheim. Yet so ardent was his spirit that, weak as 
he was, he sent to Monte Cassino to say that he wished to 
travel thither, and asked his brother Willibald to come and 
bid him farewell. Willibald and all his friends opposed the 
journey, and he meekly yielded.- His infirmities increased 
until he was no longer able to leave his cell. The Saturday 
before Christmas, 70 1, when Willibald was there with 
Walburga and all the monks around him, he addressed 
them : 

"My children and dear brothers, be wise in time and prudent 
Make your lives and ways agreeable to the will of God. Love one 
another, and always keep the true Catholic Faith. Continue to 
observe the duties of monastic life in all things as we have shown 
and taught you, and as you have promised God to do. From the 
Rule of life, and Vow of obedience which you have made to me, 
and by which while I lived I hold you bound, I give you full 
absolution ; but from the duties you owe to God, and the Rule of 
life you have promised to Him to keep, I give you no absolution, 
nor is it in my power to free you from it. Pay it dutifully to God 
as you are able. Accept my pardon for every word or deed in 
which you have failed by carelessness or forgetfulness in obedience 
to me ; and in whatever, in word or deed, I have chanced to cross 
any of you, do you all forgive me. And so may you remain in 
the peace of God, to whose keeping I leave you ; and suffer me to 
go on my appointed way out of this life in peace and charity. For 
the time of my departure is at hand, and my soul is ready to go 
forth from the prison of the body to its recompence of rewsunl, and 

^ Fita S. LiobcB, c. 29. ' Ibid, c. xvL 
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rest from its labours, through the merciful goodness of God our 
tender Father, to which may He of His mercy grant me that I may 
come ! " 

" Then lifting up his eyes to heaven he said, * Into Thy hands, 
Lord, I commend my spirit'; and sitting up as he was in the 
bed, he gave up his soul. His monks clothed his body in his 
sacerdotal vestments, and laid him as he had directed in a stone 
coffin, which he had hewn out for many years, and they chanted 
their psalms all night long beside his remains."^ 

Fifteen years later Willibald determined to rebuild the 
abbey and church of Heidenheim on a more magnificent 
scale. In three years* time the church was finished, but the 
chapel intended for the shrine of St. Wunebald was com- 
pleted much earlier, and as soon as it was ready they 
})roceeded to open his tomb. Bishop Willibald with his 
clergy raised the stone, and they dug down to the coEfin. 
Willibald could not bear the thought of seeing his beloved 
brother in a state of decay, and he withdrew from the church. 
The priest and deacons wrapped cloths around their nostrils 
to keep off the effluvium. There was no need, for when they 
removed the coffin-lid the body lay there comely and fresh as 
if it had died but yesterday. Joyfully and reverently they 
laid it on a bier. Bishop Willibald hastened to satisfy him- 
self of the fact, and after singing the Mass he came, and 
stooping down, kissed once more his brother's forehead. 
Walburga did the same and all the monks in order. When 
the people crowded into the church, and gazed upon the 
beloved remains, they formed a procession, and carried 
liim to the new chapel. His biographer says, "And as 
the procession moved all the people sang ' Kyrie eleisonJ 
And when all the solemnities were over they gave thanks to 
God and the blessed St. Wunebald. And all the people 
returned to their homes rejoicing."* 

Walburga did not long survive the solemn translation of 
her brother's relics. About the year 776 she died, and 
Willibald came again to Heidenheim and laid her body by 
Wunebald's side. Numerous well -attested miracles have 
taken place at her tomb, and not the least remarkable of 
them is that, to the present day, from her bones there distils 
a clear, colourless dew, called the ** Oil of St. Walburga." 
Cardinal Newman says of it: "The oil still flows; I have 
had some of it in my possession ; it is medicinal ; some think 
it is so by a natural quality, others by a divine gift. Perhaps 

' Vita S. Wunebaldi, c. xviii. * Ibid, c. xxvii., xxviiL 
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it is on the confines of botL"^ I may add that I have some 
of it in my possession now. 

St. Walburga's Feast is kept on the 1st of May, and, as in 
Pagan times that day was observed with various heathen 
solemnities, which the festival of the English saint super- 
seded; so, in those strange revivals of heathenism which 
broke out in the middle ages, WalpurgignacfU became the 
favourite time for the revels of the witches in Grermany. 
Thus the name of the saint has been connected with the 
superstitions that she did so much to overthrow. 

I trust these fragments of the histories of West-country 
saints, who did so much in the eighth century to spread 
Christianity and civilization in Germany, may not be deemed 
unworthy of the notice of the Devonshire Association. 

' Apologia, Appendix, p. 44. 



THE CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS, EAST BUDLEIGH. 

Part I. 

BY T. N. BRUSHPIELD, M.D. 
(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891.) 



I^ the north-east angle of the parish of East Budleigh, about 
500 yards from its northern, and double that distance from 
its eastern border, stands the church^ belonging to it. The 
churchyard in which it is placed is bounded on the north by 
the road from Otterton to Exeter, and eastward by the 
tortuous roadway leading from the main thoroughfare to 
Honiton from Salterton, and passing through Lower, Middle, 
and Higher Budleigh to. join the former. Higher, or "the 
town " of, Budleigh is separated from the other portions by 
the brook which crosses the road. From the bridge over it 
the church is seen to occupy a commanding position on the 
summit of a knoll, and from this point the road of approach 
to it ascends rapidly, and in a direct line. Passing through 
the entrance gates, and up a steep flight of ten steps, thence 
by a rising path we reach the south porch, entered by three 
more steps. 

The church consists of a nave and two aisles, a chancel, 
entrance porch, and a tower. The latter occupies a central 
position at the west end of the nave, to which it is attached, 
and into which it opens by a tall arched opening. 

The entire exterior walling of the church is covered with 
"rough -cast"; so that at first sight neither the kind of 
masonry, nor the character of the stone employed, is apparent. 
The whole of the interior is plastered, excepting the stone 
dressings round the doors and windows and the west end of 

^ As far as is known it has never fanned the subject of an engraving. A 
photo-print of it appeared in the History of the Oonant Family, Pr. pr. 
Amer. (1887) 50. 
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the nave, from which latter the plaster was recently removed. 
From the best examination of the masonry obtainable nnder 
these unfavourable circumstances at various places, externally 
and internally, it is found (1) That the quoins are of ashlcur 
stone, and generally of large size. Those, however, of the 
north aisle are wholly of Beer stone. The remainder, with 
an occasional block of the same material, are of sandstone 
from the locality. (2) That the walling throughout is of 
squared stone, and in "random courses " ; i.e., the layers vaiy 
in thickness. 

There is a great difference in the character of the local 
stone employed. Some of the quoins and walling (especially 
in the south aisle, where the masonry appears to be rather 
more irregular than in other parts) are of deep red hue, and 
were probably obtained from the coast adjoining the east bank 
of the Otter. The main portion is, however, of much paler 
tint, and is identified with stone obtained from some beds 
in the vicinity of Ladram Bay, which have also supplied a 
kind quite destitute of iron stain, and employed in some of 
the best portions of the masonry, especially in the inner 
walling of the tower, the entrance steps, and belfry stairs.' 

Beer stone enters into the construction of all the window 

' Tho following works are referred to under the abbreviated titles giren in 
the left-hand column : 

(1) E. D. A. S. . . . — Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan ArchiUC' 

tural Society. 

(2) D. A » Trajisactions of the Devonshire AssoeiaHon, 

(3) Bloxam .... '^Gothic Architecture^ M. H. Bix)XAM, and C^m* 

panion to d" (1882), vols. i.-iii. 

(4) J. R. Chanter . . '-'St. Peter's Church, Barnstaple. J. R. Chanter. 

1882. 

(5) Barnstaple R. . . ^^ Barnstaple Records. J. R. Chanter and T. 

• Wainwrioht. 

(6) Ashburton Ch. W, a. -^Parish of Ashburton. Rev. J. H. Butcher. 

1870. 

(7) St. Petrock*8, Exeter =r^« Parish of St. Petrocky R. Dtmond, in 

Trans. Devon AssocUUion. 

(8) Tavistock R. . . = Tavistock Parish Becords. R. N. Worth. 

1887. 

(9) 'WooDBVKY Ch. W. A. = Churchtoardena^ Accounts of JFoodbury. M.S. 

kindly lent by the Rev. L. M. Fnlford. 

(10) Ludlow, Ch. W. A. = Churchwardens' Accounts of Ludlow. Thos. 

Wright (Camd. Soc.). 1869. 

(11) Leicester Ch. W. A. ^Churchwardens' Accounts of St, Martin^ 

Leicester. T. North. 1884. 

(12) J. A. Froude . . '^ History of England. J. A. Froude, 12 vols., 

1858-1870. 

(13) J. R. Green . . . ^History of England. J. R. Green, 4 vols., 

1880-1. 

(14) Nichols' Illustrations = Illustrations of the Manners and ExpenseB af 

Antient Times. J. Nichols. 1797. 
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muUions, tracery, and dressings (except some of the latter in 
the south aisle), doorways, piers, and arches separating the 
chancel and aisles from the nave, the dressings of the 
embattlement of the tower as well as its plinth, the coping 
stones of the main walls and buttresses, &c. 

The walls are not of the same thickness throughout. 
Those of the south aisle are 2 feet. The north wall of the 
north aisle is also 2 feet, but its return ends are 2 feet 
9 inches ; and so are the north and south walls of the 
chancel; but the east end of the latter (of modern con- 
struction) is 2 feet 6 inches. 

The nave is 48 feet long, 20 feet 3 inches wide, and 
forms, with the aisles, nearly an equal-sided square. As in 
most of the Devon churches of the same period, there is no 
clerestory. (A clerestory was added to the parish church of 
Sidmouth during the alterations completed in 1860.)^ It 
has a ribbed barrel roof, slightly pointed, the ribs being dark 
brown, and having light -coloured carved bosses at their 
intersections.* 

There are no means of access to the space between the 
ceiling and the roof proper ; but Mr. J. C. Palmer^ has had 
frequent opportunities of examining the construction of the 
latter during the repairs to the slating, and states that the 
principals and the main timbers are of oak, and probably of 
the same date as the rest of the church. This is corroborated 
by two circumstances. 1st, In the east side of the tower 
giving no indication of any other line of roofing ; and, 2nd, 
by the ceiling of the nave being above the stonework of the 
unusually high tower arch. 

The east gable has a plain Beer stone coping, and bears 
the remains of the original gable cross. 

The church has throughout a roof covering of slate. 

The two aisles are separated from the nave on each side by 
arcades, each consisting of four arches, supported on three 
piers, with half piers at either end. The general design and 
appearance of these arcades is very similar; but a closer 

^ In a paper on "the Peculiarities of the Ancient Churches of Devonshire," 
Mr. E. Loftus Brock remarks that "clerestories, elsewhere so common in 
churches of the period," are "of the greatest rarity in the county." — Journal 
of British Archceological Association^ xxxix. (1883), 31. 

* The kind of roof termed by the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe of " the usual 
Devonian cradle or waggon type." E, D. A. S. i. 2nd S. 101. Cf. plate 56, 
Ihid. vi., showing the interior of Callington Church, Cornwall. 

* This opportunity is taken to acknowledge the large amount of assistance 
the author of this paper has received from the vicar, the Rev. W. F. Green, 
and from Mr. J. C. Palmer, the senior churchwarden. To the latter especially 
he is greatly indebted for many of the facts embodied in it. 
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examination shows that the work of the south side Is not 
quite so good as that of the north. There is a slight variation 
in the mouldings, and the ornaments on the capitals are 
more meagre. Moreover, the piers (especially the centre 
one) of the south side are not perpendicular, from some 
yielding in the foundations. 

The arches are slightly obtuse (two centered), and have no 
hood moulding. Each pier is sc][uare, with plain shafts at the 
angles, each attached by about one-fourth of its surface ; it is 
of equal depth and breadth, the diameter in a line through 
the shafting measuring 2 feet. The intervening portions 
have a simple wavy moulding (termed by Parker a " swelled 
chamfer "^}, continued into the arch. 

Excepting in one small particular, the following quotation, 
from a paper by Mr. E. Ashworth, contains an accurate 
description of their shafting : — 

" The piers of the Perpendicular Church will generally be 
found to be tall and slender, and the slenderness is in many 
instances increased by the capitals only embracing the outer shafts, 
whilst the remainder of the mouldings are continuous into the arch. 
The abacus and bell of the capital are octagonal . . . The pier 
bases are high, angular at the bottom, of small projection, and 
carried octagonally round each shaft of the pier."^ 

The exception consists in the bases of the piers being rather 
low than high. The impost of each arch is 9 feet 6 inches 
from the floor. The ornaments of the capitals vary in 
each example, but as a rule consist of foliage and modifica- 
tions of the four-leaved flower, especially in being highly 
floriated. The exceptions to this are as follows : — 

1. On the half capital nearest the north side of the 
chancel arch is the figure of an animal, apparently that of 
a horse. 

2. The south capital of the west pier, south aisle, has the 
representation of a human mask. 

3. The centre pier of the north aisle has, on each of its 
capitals, three plain four-leaved flowers. 

Braclcet — On the middle of the shaft headed by the 
capital last mentioned is an architectural decoration, thus 
decribed by Dr. Oliver : — " On entering the sacred edifice by 
the south porch, we were struck with the half column and 
capital on the opposite pillar of the arch, opening to the 

« Glossary (1850), i. 318. 

7 " English Church Architecture," E,D,A,S. vi. 2. 
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north aisle." ^ It appears to be a simple bracket, certainly 
not a capital, planted, as it were, on the face of the shaft, 
and worked on the same stone forming the contiguous 
portion of the pier. It is 11 inches broad at the top, where 
it forms three sides of a square, and has wide chamfered 
angles. Its upper part consists of a deep fillet, with a hollow 
in the centre, containing detached plain four-leaved flowers, 
two on each face, and one on each chamfer, similar to those 
of the capital above. It is 10 inches high, and gradually 
contracts to the diameter of the shaft below, to which it is 
united by a plain bead moulding. The top is 6 feet 9 J inches 
from the floor level. On the centre -of the contracted portion 
is the figure of a human mask (similar to that already men- 
tioned as being on one of the capitals), with enriched foliage 
on either side. The upper surface is very narrow in the 
centre, being only 4 inches in depth, so that it could scarcely 
have been intended for a lamp. The common suggestion 
that it originally supported an image is simply impossible, 
excepting the supporting surface was originally enlarged by 
a piece of wood, &c. ; but there are no signs of any having 
been so fixed, and there are no indications of the original 
existence of a canopy. That the architect designed it simply 
as an ornament, and not for any special utility, is highly 
probable — its position and appearance are certainly very 
striking. 

The north aisle is 15 feet 9 inches wide, measuring to the 
centre of the piers. It has two narrow windows in its north 
wall, a narrow one at the west, and a wide one at its eastern 
end; all their arches being equilateral, or nearly so. The 
following list gives some particulars of rtiem : 



No. of No, of 


Width of 


Height of sill 


windows. lights. 


window opening. 


from floor level. 


North Wall . 2 ... 2 


... 4ft. 2in. 


5ft. Sin. 


East „ . 1 ... 3 


... 6ft. 2in. 


... 4ft. 9in.» 


West ., . 1 ... 2 


... 4rft. 2in. 


... lift. 



The present mullions and tracery are modern, but the rest 
of the stonework is original. At the time of commencement 
of the recent restorations, the whole of the mullions and 
tracery of the north and west windows had disappeared long 
previously, and had been replaced by iron bars. The east 
window was an exception, but the stone had so perished that 

8 Ecel. Antiq. of JDevorif ii. 63. 

• The modern window has another sill, the top of which is 7 feet 2 inches 
from the floor. 
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it required tx> be replaced. Sufficient of its tracery remained 
to show that it was similar in character to that of the west 
window in the tower. ^ 

The west window of the aisle is an unusual height from 
the ground, and has a deep lower splay. The wall beneath 
it has a very irregular surface, and presents indications of a 
door-opening having been there originally. Doors, with 
porches, opening into the west end of the south aisle, are 
not uncommon ; e.g , at the churches of King's Carswell and 
Feniton {KJXA.S. i. 131), also at St Andrew's, CoUumpton; 
but entrances in the corresponding wall of the north aisle 
are comparatively rare ; such, however, is to be found in the 
last-named church.^ The roof is high pitched, with a gable 
at each end, into which the heads of the east and west-end 
windows rise; they are, therefore, considerably above those 
of the north wall. The ceiling is of cradle-pointed shape, 
and quite plain. Externally this aisle has neither parapet 
nor buttresses. The walls have plain coping, and the east- 
end is capped with the base of a gable cross. There is no 
plinth, except at the north-west angle. (The window 
dressings will be considered after the description of the 
south aisle.) 

The south aisle differs from the north one in several im- 
portant particulars. Its width is 2 feet 9 inches less, the 
roof is only very slightly raised, the heads of the windows 
are on the same level, and the sills are uniformly four feet 
from the floor. The ceiling is quite plain, and follows the line 
of the roof timbers. In the south wall, in addition to the 
entrance doorway, there are three windows of three lights 
each, one also of three lights in the west, and one of four lights 
in the east wall. Those of the south side and west end are 
similar to each other, being of the uniform width of 5 feet 
9 inches, and having 2-centred arches, with the heads of the 
lights of ogee form and trefoiled ; their muUions ascend in a 
straight line from sill to arch (supermullioned) — a late form 
of Perpendicular work. 

The window at the east wall is entirely different to the 
others of the same aisle. It is a four-centred one, and is 
subarcuated. The lights are ogee headed, and cinquefoiled. 
The tracery is "alternate," rising from the heads of the 
lights, and not from the muUions, and has three principal 

^ It is greatly to be regretted that the window recently inserted haa 
tracery of an entirely different kind to that of the former one. When will 
architects learn that restoration should not mean alteration f 

• Fide Ground-plan, E.D.A,S. iii. plate 3. 
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piercings of broad vesica -shape, cinquefoiled above and 
below.^ 

Externally, the wall has an embattled parapet, returned 
at each end. Between this and the points of the window 
arches, a string course once existed, but the greater portion 
of it had perished prior to the walls being rough-cast, although 
the situation it occupied is still evident. On the west wall 
a portion of it yet remains, and consists of a projecting 
course of Beer stone, the principal feature of which is a 
hollow moulding, containing the remains of several (4) 
detached four-leaved flowers, similar to those of the south 
doorway. 

Between the windows, and at each end of the south wall, 
are two-stage buttresses, with plain sloping tops of Beer 
stone. The base of the wall has a low projecting plinth. 

In addition to the striking contrast between the wide 
window openings of the south, and the comparatively small 
amount of window surface of the north aisle, causing the 
latter to be much darker, there are other points of difference 
of sufficient importance to notice, as they bear upon the 
relative ages of the two aisles. 

1. AH the windows have hood-mouldings or drip-stones, 
differing slightly in the character of their mouldings. Those 
of the north aisle terminate in a plain return; those 
of the south end in bosses, bearing sculptured heads, much 
mutilated, excepting those of the west wall, which are fairly 
perfect, and represent the tonsured heads of ecclesiastics, 

2. The mouldings of the muUions and jambs are nearly 
similar, but while those of the south aisle commence in line 
with the outer face of the sill, in those of the north a space 
of about two inches intervenes between them and the face 
of the wall, and this, in the jamb, is occupied by a hollow 
chamfer, continuous round the window, between it and the 
hood moulding. 

3. In those of the north aisle the internal dressings of the 
splay, of the rear-arch, and of the sill are of Beer stone; 
but in the south they are formed in the ordinary walling, 
and plastered over. There is also a variation in the character 
of the splay. 

In the windows generally there is more character in the 
mouldings, and a larger employment of Beer stone, in the 
north, as compared with those of the south aisle. (Allusion 

'■ A window similar to it (except in being two-centred) at Wickwar Church, 
Gloucestershire, is figured in Freeman's Window Tracery (1851), plate 50, 
fig. 40. 
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has already been made to the difiference in the external 
masonry of the two aisles.) 

The main entrance to the chuFch is by the south porch, 
situated in its customary position near the western extremity 
of the aisle, there being one window opening between it and 
the west wall. The doorway, 4 feet 7^ inches wide, has a 
peculiarly-shaped pointed arch, resembling the two upper 
limbs of a triangle very slightly bent, and united by a sharp 
curve to the upright jambs.^ It has no shafting, and the 
principal feature is a concave moulding, containing a 
number of detached four-leaved flowers. The porch is of 
the unusual depth of 9 feet 10^ inches, and has, on either 
side, extending its whole length, a stone seat. In its east 
wall, and near the entrance door, on the removal of the 
plaster, there was sufficient evidence of a holy-water stoup 
having been originally fixed there, but it had been forcibly 
removed, and the aperture hurriedly filled up with stones 
embedded in mould, instead of in mortar like the rest of the 
wall. Moreover, a portion of dressed Beer stone, forming 
about half of its arch, still remained in situ.^ The porch 
entrance, 5 feet 8f inches wide, has a pointed arch, rather 
obtuse, and the mouldings are continuous. They consist, in 
front, of two hollows, separated by an indent, and behind of 
" a swelled chamfer." It was originally fitted with doors, as 
the hooks (" gesses ") still remain. The walls are carried up 
nearly as high as those of the south aisle, and, like them, 
terminate in an embattled parapet. The side walls have 
plain two-stage buttresses and an irregular plinth. 

The south front of the porch presents a very bald aspect, 
from the amount of blank wall over the entranca In 
some churches this is relieved by a niche, a window,® or 
a sun-dial. According to one of the vill«^e residents, it 
was traditionary that a sun-dial once occupied this position, 
but had disappeared during the last century, when the walls 
were rough-cast, and the following item in .the Church- 
wardens* Accounts appears to refer to it : 

"1722. paid M^ John Searell ffor worke 

about y« diall . . . .056" 

* Of. Wood engraving of Tudor arch. Bloxam, i. 30. 

* " On removing the plaster from the south porch a holy-water stoup was 
discovered, and exposed to view." — Haccomhe Churchy by W. R. Crabbe. 
E. D. A. S. i. 2ud S. 63. In some Devon churches the stoup occupies a 
singular position ; viz. , in the left external face of the porch, of which an 
excellent specimen is preserved at Kenton Church. 

® By a single window, as at Hawkhurst Church, Kent. Rev. A. Hussey, 
Churches of Kent, dbc. (1852), 76. 
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The square massive-looking porch appears to be a common 
feature of many of the Perpendicular churches of Devon- 
shire, whether it contained a parvise, as at Kenton, or was 
destitute of one, as at Moreton Hampstead and East Budleigh. 

The chancel is 32 feet long by 15 feet broad. The arch of 
communication with the nave is 19 feet 7 inches from the 
level of the chancel to the soffit of the arch, and is so 
slightly pointed as to be almost semicircular. It is supported 
on three-quarter piers of similar dimensions as to diameter to 
those between the nave and aisles, and as these occupy the 
angles of junction of the two walls, the chancel opening is 
only encroached upon to the extent of 2 feet. The height 
from the floor to the top of the capitals is 13 feet 6 inches. 
The character of the mouldings, ornamentation, &c., is 
similar to those of the aisles, excepting that the two centre 
capitals each have as their decoration three large Jleurs-de-lis, 
with plain Latin crosses between them. 

The floor of the nave rises by a shallow step opposite the 
first line of pews, and by a steep one (9 inches) to the 
chancel. There is also another steep one immediately in 
front of the communion rails. 

The roof is similar to that of the nave, except that it is 
not pointed, and has no bosses at the intersection of the ribs. 
In a large number of the churches of this county the roof 
runs in an unbroken line from the east to the west end of 
the building ; but this is not the case here, the chancel roof 
being several feet below that of the nave, and on a level with 
the upper part of the stone-work of the arch. 

The north wall was much altered during the recent build- 
ing operations, owing to a new organ chamber and a vestry 
being erected adjacent to it. The former opens into the 
chancel by a wide arch, and its construction necessitated 
the removal of a two-light window, one of a single-light to 
the west being substituted for it. In the course of the 
work the new vestry was found to occupy the site of the 
original one, the foundation courses of which were uncovered 
during the excavations. At the same time another interest- 
ing discovery was made, of the priest's doorway, between it 
and the chancel. There is a two-light window 4 feet 2 inches 
wide at each end of the south wall; that to the east is 
square-headed and the lights cinquefoiled ; the western one 
has a pointed arch, but the muUions and tracery are modern; 
the heads of the lights are of ogee shape, like those of the 
south aisle ;'^ their mouldings and jambs resemble those of the 

7 The tracery is similar to that of the east end window of the south aisle. 
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north aisle. Near its centre is an entrance doorway, 
26 inches wide, with plain pointed arch; the inner jamb is 
perfectly plain, but the externad one has a hollow chamfer; 
above is a hood-mould similar to that of the windows. At 
the unusual distance of 15 feet 10 inches from the east wall 
there is a plain trefoil-headed piscina, 20f inches wide, with 
chamfered edges ; the shallow bowl, with centre aperture, is 
in perfect order. The whole of the stone-work incident to it 
does not project beyond the surface of the contiguous walL 
Its position has led to the supposition that the chancel had, 
at some previous period, been lengthened, and this appeared 
to be corroborated by the chancel door being to the east of 
it. That this opinion is incorrect is proved, first, by the 
south-east window being only 2 feet 11 inches from the 
internal face of the east wall ; secondly, by the sacristy door 
being only 3 feet 10 inches from it; and thirdly, by the wall 
of the original sacristy or vestry being in line with the end 
of the chancel. Another, and perhaps stronger, reason is the 
following: One of the special peculiarities of many of the 
Devon churches erected in the fifteenth century, consists in 
the great length of their chancels, which, broadly speak- 
ing, is twice that of their breadth, as the following table 
demonstrates : 

Cliancel. 

Py worthy® .... 
Kenton .... 
Sidmouth (original chancel) . 
Totnes .... 

East Budleigh 

The wall below the inner sill of the south-east window 
had been cut down to form a level surface 3 feet from the 
floor. This would be opposite the high altar, and may have 
served as a credence table. 

The east wall was rebuilt in the year 1866, as the former 
one had apparently, for a long time previously to that date, 
become gradually unsafe, and was considerably out of the 
perpendicular. The evidence of this still remains in the 
defective stone arch of the recently-discovered sacristy door, 
the eastern end of which had, seemingly at an early date, 
separated from its fellow to the extent of two inches, and 
the fissure had been closed up by the insertion of a piece of 

^ The plans of Py worthy and Kenton chancels will be found in K D, A. S., 
i. plate 9 ; the dimensions of the Sidmouth one are given in Stirling's 
South-east Devoriy 112 ; and that of Totnes in Mi*. Windeatt's Hilary of the 
Church (1876), 24. 



Length. 


Breadth. 


ft. in. 


ft In. 


35 6 


16 


36 


18 


35 


16 


41 10 


21 10 


32 


16 
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the same kiud of stone. Since that period the original 
fissure has increased. The cause of this was probably two- 
fold — first, the formation of graves on both sides of it ;® and 
secondly, its proximity to the road, fully ten feet below the 
level of the church, and only 22 feet from the face of the 
chancel wall. There are indications that the foundations are 
still sinking. A new east window was inserted at the time 
the wall was rebuilt. Its character is, unfortunately, entirely 
out of keeping with the architecture of the rest of the fabric. 

The side walls have no parapet ; the gable end has a plain 
coping of Beer stone, and at the apex is a modern gable 
cross. Face buttresses, of two stages each, and four in number, 
adjoin the north and south angles : all are modern. 

The communion table is a remarkable one. It is of oak, 
and has the following dimensions: — 4 feet 9 inches long, 

2 feet 11 inches high, and 2 feet 2 inches wide. It is closed 
in on all sides, but on removing the front piece a set of three 
drawers is revealed. That it was originally intended for a 
vestment chest may be its possible explanation. Its age is 
doubtful, as it bears no ornament. 

Over, and on either side of the table, are four stone frames, 
decorated and canopied, containing the Ten Commandments, 
the Creed, and the Lord's Prayer. 

The communion rails are of plain spindle form, and are 
modern. The screen, 9 feet in height above the floor of the 
nave, is in the rear of, and in close proximity to, the piers of 
the chancel arch. It consists of an arcade of five bays ; two 
of them on either side, each 2 feet 4J inches wide, have their 
upper portions (including the spandrils) perforated, and partly 
occupied by bars and tracery similar to a Perpendicular 
window ; while the lower portion, to the height of 3 feet, is 
filled in with panelling. The central opening or doorway is 

3 feet 9 inches wide. The original structure was of oak, of 
which the main timbers of the framework, the tracery, and 
some of the mullions, still consist, but it has been extensively 
repaired with deal, of which the embattled crest and panels 
are entirely constructed ; and the whole has been painted in 
modern days. There is no doubt that its present position is 
the original one. 

In the external angle, formed by the junction of the walls 
of the chancel and the south aisle, is a very large buttress, 
which, according to tradition, contains the staircase to the 
former rood-loft. At the present time [May, 1891] there is 

' According to a statement in Gents. Mag. Ixxv. i. (1805) 422, the parish 
church of Greenwich, Kent, became ruinous Irom a gimilar cause. 

VOL. XXIII. li 
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no opening into it, nor even any indioation of such, either 
externally or internally.' Externally it forms three sides of 
an octagon, and encroaches upon the hood moulding of the 
south aisle and chancel windows, in proximity to it It 
terminates about 1^ feet below the wall- plate of the chancel 
wall, in a projecting string-course, and is closed in by a rode 
covering of sheet lead.^ 

Tower, — The tower is a massive square structure, measuring 
externally twenty feet square at the base. It consists of 
three stages, of which the two upper are slightly taper, each 
separated by a projecting plain string course. A similar 
course forms the base of the top, which is embattled, and has 
Beer stone dressings. There are plain diagonal buttresses 
at the two western angles, each of two stages, and these 
terminate just above the second string coursa Adjoining 
the south-east angle is a face buttress of similar character 
and height to the others.^ On the north side, and near 
the east angle, is a projecting semi -octagonal buttress, 
containing the newel stone staircase to the belfry chamber 
and tower roof, and lighted by plain square slits. like the 
body of the tower, it is divided into stages by a continuation 
of the string course ; each stage diminishes in size upwards, 
and terminates in an embattled turret, a few feet above the 
parapet of the tower, the top of it being eighty feet from the 
ground. The height is therefore "exactly four times the 
breadth of the west front at the base ; and this," affirms Mr. 
R 13. Gould, " seems to be about the general proportion of all 
four-stage Perpendicular towers in the North of Devon." • At 
the north-east angle is a weathercock. The bell-chamber is 
lighted on each face of the tower by a square-headed window 
of two trefoil-beaded lights, with plain hood-moulding. 
Except on the north side, where it is displaced by the stair 
buttress, all occupy a central position. Internally they have 
wide splays. 

^ Birling Church, Kent, affords a similar instance of the rood stairoaae 
being contained in a '^ very wide, buttress-like projection," with the openings 
into it closed up. (Rev. A. Hussey, Op. cit. 365.) 

^ Since these lines were written a complete investigation of the interior of 
the buttress has been made, the results of which are recorded in a later 
portion of this paper. 

* It may be noted that the string course is not continued round the 
buttresses, an arrangement that appears to be peculiar to this church. (No 
similar example is figured in the E.D.A,S. volumes, or in Spreat's Churches 
of Devonshire. ) 

3 E.D A,S. ii. 82. That of East Budleigh is of three stages only, bat 
from its height is assimilated to the four-stage class. 
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The west doorway has a pointed arch, outlined by a hood* 
moulding with plain ends. The mouldings of the jambs are 
continued into the arch, and die into the base below ; they 
consist of two rounds and one (external) hollow. 

The west window, five feet ten inches wide, is of three lights 
with trefoil heads, each foliation being subdivided by a cusp. 
The muUions terminate at the lights, and the tracery is 
formed by other muUions from the apex of each Ught 
('alternate tracery'), dividing the upper portion into two 
hexagonal spaces with elongated sides, each of which, by 
stonework of much smaller diameter, is subdivided into other 
spaces of a similar form, having cinquefoiled heads and 
trefoiled bases. The interspaces are quatrefoiled. This 
arrangement of the tracery is similar to that of some of 
the windows at Kenton, Moreton Hampstead, Woodbury, 
Clovelly, Swymbridge, Bideford, and Harberton, and approxi- 
mate to some at Littleham and Clyst St. George Churches; 
and, moreover, is repeated in many screen traceries. Were it 
not that an example is to be found also at New College 
Chapel, Oxford, with the assigned date of 1386,* the 
suggestion that the architect was a resident of Devon, and 
belonged to one of the religious houses, would have been 
probably correct. This form of tracery does not appear to be 
figured or noticed in Freeman's Window Tracery, 

It has a plain hood-mould, terminating immediately above, 
but not continuous with, the string course. According to the 
information of Mr. Palmer, the tracery is identical with the 
former east window of the chancel, and of the one that, until 
recently, occupied the east end of the north aisle. 

The west wall of the south aisle is built against, and is 
apparently continuous with, the masonry of the south 
buttress of the tower; but it is manifest, from a cursory 
examination, that although covered with rough-cast, the line 
of junction is easily perceived, and, as has been lately ascer- 
tained, the joint is a straight one, the south aisle wall being 
simply built against, and not interpenetrating, the masonry of 
the buttress. Moreover, examined from the interior of the 
church, the projecting plinth of the buttress is at once seen, 
and leads to the conclusion that the tower was erected 
previous to the south aisle. A projection in the corresponding 
position in the north aisle is believed to be a portion of the 
plinth of the belfry staircase. 

At the church of Clyst St. George, the Eev. H. T. Ellacombe 
affirmed "that the north aisle was built after the tower is 

* Parker's Glossary (1850)^ plate 253, 

R 2 
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clear by its abutting against it with a straight upright joints 
besides its debased character/' and he assigns it to the year 
1500, that of the tower and the nave to 1420. 

This straight joint is common in churches of the Perpen- 
dicular period in Devonshire, as at Kenton, and elsewhere^ as 
at Tarvin, in Cheshire, and leads to the conclusion that 
per 86 it does not necessitate later construction; that is to 
say, the erection of the tower and of the aisles may have 
been proceeded with at the same time. The enormouA 
weight of masonry in the tower would probably induce the 
architect to allow it to settle for some time before attaching 
the aisle walls to it, and then only by a straight joint, 
otherwise there would be much danger of the latter being 
imperilled. 

The interior of the tower at its base measures 12 feet 
square ; the walls are 4 feet thick, but become thinner as 
they ascend. In its north wall is the belfry staircase, the 
entrance to which has a plain-pointed arch, and the edges ''of 
the jambs are chamfered. As far as the belfry the walls 
were, until recently, covered with plaster, but that has lately 
been removed, laying bare the masonry. 

The tower arch is very imposing, first, from its plain 
massiveness, the piers, unchamfered, being built of laige 
ashlar stones; secondly, from its height, as it reaches to 
within a few inches of the roof of the nave, the line of 
junction being at the upper part of the relieving arch ; and 
thirdly, from its remarkable contrast to that of the chancel. 
The arch, three feet deep, springs directly, without imposts, 
from the piers, and consists of two members formed of 
chamfered squares, the lower narrow and commencing much 
farther down the pier.^ The floor of the clock chamber is 
immediately above the arch. 

The opening, as well as the arch, is not placed centrally 
with relation to the nave, or to the tower window. An in- 
spection of the ground plan shows a return wall on the south 
side to the extent of one foot, apparently to strengthen the 
buttress there, but none on the north side, where it was 
probably deemed unnecessary from the support the tower 
receives from the buttress of the belfry staircase. The ground 
level of the tower was raised about seven inches during the 
recent alterations, and from there the bells, six in number, 
are now rung. 

The chancel is deflected, or built in a line oblique to that 
of the nave, the amount of deflection being about 1 foot to 

• Cf. the woodcut of the tower arch at Lapford Church. E,D,A,8, ii 86. 
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the south. So it is at St. Peter's, Barnstaple.® Several ex- 
planations of this peculiarity have been attempted, but the 
symbolic interpretation is the one generally received, viz., 
that it represents Christ upon the cross at that period when 
*'his head declined towards his right shoulder, and in that 
attitude he chose to die.""^ Whether this touching explana- 
tion be the correct one or not may be difficult to decide ; it 
is, however, remarkable that in some churches the deflection 
is to the north,^ while in others it is conspicuous by its 
absence. We must content ourselves with the fact that the 
deviation of the chancel from the straight line of the nave 
was an intentional act on the part of the ecclesiastical archi- 
tects, and that it is present in a very large number of 
cliurches, especially, it is believed, of those erected in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.^ 

Allied to this is the orientation of the church. In some 
instances the edifice may stand due east and west, but in 
the majority this is not the case, and of this the church of 
East Budleigh is an example. The cause of this variation is 
thus alluded to by Mr. P. S. Carey : " I have frequently 
heard the point of sunrise on the saint's day assigned as a 
reason why the church, as a whole, should diverge from the 
true line of east and west"; and some of the difficulties of 
determining the correctness of this (the "Festival Orientation" 
of ecclesiologists) are stated by him, and also by the Eev. 
E. Bradley.^ Certainly the symbolic explanation, whether 
applied to the whole church or limited to the chancel, is not 
altogether satisfactory; e.g.y St. Michael's Church, Coventry, 
should stand due east and west, as on the dedication day, 
that of St. Michael (September 29 th) the sun rises due east ; 
but this is not found to be the case — the chancel being 
deflected considerably to the south. 

Stained Glass. — The following is a complete list of the 
stained glass now in the church. The only old specimens 
are the arms of Bishop Lacy, in the head of the window of 

* J. R. Chantep, Op. cit. 18. 

'^ '* On Morwenstow Church," in Footprints of Former Men in Cornwall^ by 
the Rev. R. S. Hawker (1870), 20, 1. A similar explanation by him, under 
the signature of "Breachan," appeared in Notes and Queries, 2nd S. xi. 
185-6. Cf. Oar English Villages, by Rev. P. H. Ditchfield (1889), 72, 3. 

8 Cf. Notes and Queries, 2nd S., x. 118, 393 ; 7th S., i. 387. 

• This subject was discussed in many articles in the 2nd and 3rd Series of 
Notes and Queries. 

1 Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, x. 312-3 ; v. 500, 1. It ia said by one 
correspondent that Pugin cut the Gordian-knot by affirming the old architects 
"didn't know how to build straight !'* but if so, he subsequently atoned for 
it by agreeing with the symbolic interpretation. (Ibid, x. 357 ; xi. 34.) 
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north aisle, east end; and of the Coortenay {eunily, in the 
head of the chancel south-west window : 

CHANCEL, 
(bast). 

The Crucifixion (centre), Christ rising from the Tomb (L.), 
Christ ascending into Heaven (K) 

" In Memoriam Joseph Dait, Arm., oh. 29 Nov., Anno Domini 
1866. iEtatis 94.'' 

SOUTH-EAST. 

Emblems of the four Evangelists. 

SOUTH AISLE. 

(east). 

Coats of Arms of Stapleton family. 

''Ambrose Stapleton, m.a., 58 years Vicar of this Parish, 
departed this life 10th Nov., 1862, ag'd 84." 

SOUTH-EAST. 

Christ walking on the sea (centred Christ with child in his 
arms (L.), Christ bearing his cross (R.) 

"To the Glory of God and in memory of Henry Mowbray 
Northcote, for twenty years rector of Monk Okehampton, Devon; 
died at Malaga, Spain, Feb. 6th, 1878, aged 51." 

SOUTH-WEST. 

Four scenes of Christian virtues. 

"In memory of Elizabeth Mary, the beloved wife of Charles 
Kendall, of Over Darwen, Lancashire, Solicitor, who departed this 
life on the 12th November, 1870, aged 28 years." 

WEST. 

Initial letters A and 12, and monograms in upper lights. 

Four scenes from the life of our Saviour. 

[On brass label]. "This window has been erected by the 
Children of Walter Kendall and Mary Peircy, his wife, in 
afifectionate remembrance of their Parents, and also of their 
Grandparents, Charles Kendal and Mary, his wife ; and John 
Daw and Philippe, his wife, a.d. 1870." 

All other windows and lights have pattern glass, except 
that of the tower, which has ordinary plain quarrel glass. 

There are no monuments or sepulchral brasses in the chnrch, ^ 
nor are there any indications or traces of any such having 
been there. 

The remarkable and unique slab, containing an incised 
cross fleury, and reversed inscription to the memory of Joan, 
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the first wife of Walter Ealegh, belonging to the first half 
of the sixteenth century, is the earliest sepulchral memorial 
in the church, and the only one of that century. ^ A Purbeck 
slab, on which the font formerly stood, contained a few old 
English characters at one corner, but it is very doubtful if it 
had ever been employed as a memorial stone. Another slab 
of the same material forms part of the floor of the east end 
of the south aisle, and is inscribed "Koger Fowler" in old 
English letters. The following entry in the Churchwarden's 
Accounts is believed to refer to this individual : 

"1667. Item. Keceiued for M^ Koger ffowler 

buriaUiny^Ch , . . 00 06 08" 

The entire space within the altar rails is occupied by five 
grave stones, recording the following individuals, commencing 
from the north side : 

1. Eev. Philip Westcote of Pulhayes circ, 1711 ; with coat 

of arms partly obliterated. "He desired y* this Stone 
might never be taken up." 

2. Mary, wife of Eev. P. Westcote, 4th dau. of Henry Arscott 

of Tidwell. Died Aug. 29, 1741, set. 72. 
Also Hannah Arscott, 5th dau. of the same. Died May 14, 
1758, set. 84. 

3. Eev. Thomas Hearne vicar of the Parish. Died Nov. 10, 

1631. 

4. Thomas Hooke. Died May 10, 1664. 

5. . . . Body of Thomas Hooke, Stvdent in Oxford, who 

departed this life & was bvried y® 10 of September, 1 . . . 

Of the memorial mural slabs (all of the present century) 
one records the death of the Eev. A. Stapleton, vicar of the 
parish, who died November 10th, 1852, set. 84; and of his 
wife and children. 

Font. — The font is of Beer stone, and consists of a flat 
bowl supported on a pedestal. It resembles a large number 
of examples still preserved in Devon churches, of the Per- 
pendicular period, and coeval with their erection ; e,g,, 
examples at Totnes and Kenton. The bowl is octagonal, 
each face having a small quatrefoil, with a floriated centre. 
Its under surface is adorned with sculptured fruit and leaves. 
The pedestal is of the same form as the bowl, and each face 
is panelled. Traces of the colours that had originally 
adorned it, were discovered when the coat of oil paint was 
recently removed from its surface. 

' Figured and described in X^. ^. xv. 1701. 
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The following references to it are taken from the Church- 
wardens' Accounts : 

1685. "f!or mending the Beare & Seate by 

the Vant and Pulpitt . . . 02 2 '^ 

1710. ''Paid fifor mending the Confer of the 

Ifaunt . . . 00 01 0" 

The cover, referred to, is of oak, about sixteen inches high, 
of octagonal form, to suit the font, and rising to an apex by 
ogee-shaped sides. 

Before commencing to describe the general history of this 
church, it may not be deemed out of place to make a few 
remarks on the age of the present building. 

About the middle of the architectural period in England 
known as the Perpendicular, Rectilinear, or Third-Pointed — 
a style that, to use Parker's words, " is exclusively English ; 
it is never found on the Continent"^ — a great movement took 
place in Devonshire for the re-building of churches, and it 
is certain that a large number were erected during the latter 
part of the fourteenth and first half of the fifteenth century.* 
This activity was especially exhibited during the episcopate 
of Bishop Stafford (1395-1419), and of Bishop Lacy (1420- 
1455), men apparently of great energy and perseverance. 
One general plan characterizes the majority of these churches, 
of which that of East Budleigh is an example ; viz., a west 
tower, a nave with or without aisles, no clerestory, a chancel, 
and no transepts.^ 

The determination of the period of erection of our parish 
church is comparatively easy; but when we approach the 
question of its date, actual or proximate, difiBculties at once 
arise from the absence of direct information. The authorities 
on the subject assure us, that if a church be rebuilt, even on 
the same foundations, re-consecration is absolutely necessary.^ 
It would, therefore, naturally be thought that the Bishops' 
Begisters would record the occasion, but there is no mention 

8 A. B. G. of Gothic Architecture (1882) 186. 

^ " Most of the parish churches in Devonsliire appear to have been rebuilt 
in this century [15th]." Lysons' Devonshire^ cccxxiv. 

' The volumes of the E. D. A. S. contain many examples. Of. the paper 
on "Devon Churches," by Mr. E. Loftus Brock, already referred to. 

' Si parietes Ecclcsio) sint destructi, et a fundamentis iterum reiedificentur, 
Ecclesia jam consecrata iterum consecranda est. " Ferraris Promia Bibliothtea^ 
quoted in the Rev. Chancellor Harington's paper on " The Reconaecration, 
Reconciliation, &c., of Churches/' E. D. A. S. iii. 224-268. Tke Rev. 
Canon Brownlow has refen*ed me to another passage in the work of Ferraris, 
to the same effect. 
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of any re-consecration of East Budleigh Church in the 
Eegister of Bishop Stafford (in the printed work of the Rev. F. 
C. Hingeston-Randolph), nor in that of Bishop Lacy (examined 
for me by Mr. Attwood).^ On referring this matter to the 
Eev. F. C. Hingeston-Eandolph he kindly informed me that 
although some Registers — e.g., of Bishop Stapeldon — contain 
many entries relating to the dedication of churches, in others 
of later date — e.g., of Bishop Stafford — they were generally 
absent.^ His opinion being that separate Registers, which 
have perished, were kept for such entries by some of the 
Bishops, and that a good many churches were dedicated by 
suffragan bishops, whose commissions show that they were 
employed not only to confirm, but also to dedicate churches 
and churchyards, and to reconcile such as had been polluted. 
The Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, in his monograph on the Church 
of Clyst St. George, states that he was enabled, by a careful 
study of the heads sculptured on the corbels of the great 
west window of that church, to fix the date of erection of 
the tower (in many respects similar to that of East Budleigh), 
as the year 1420 f the first year of the episcopate of Bishop 
Lacy. 

Again at Totnes, in the year 1432, " Bishop Lacy granted 
an indulgence of forty days to all persons who contributed 
to the work" of creation of the parish church there. ^ That 
the bishop was concerned in building it "may also be inferred 
from a shield, bearing his arms, Azure, three shovellers heads 
erased, argent, which is carved in the spandrels of the arched 
doorway." 2 

When we turn to the church of East Budleigh, we find 
that it not only belongs to the same period as the two just 
mentioned, but that also, as in their case, Bishop Lacy was 
probably concerned in its erection, and upon evidence some- 
what similar to that of Totnes. We have the testimony of 
Dean Milles, that in his examination of this church, at the 
latter part of the last century (he was Dean of Exeter from 

7 The Service employed at the Consecration of a Church ("Dedicatio 
Ecclesiarum ") will be found in Liher Pontificalis of Edmund Lacy^ Bishop of 
Exeter, edited by R. Barnes (1847) 11-18. 

® This Bishop's Register records the dedication of the neighbouring churches 
of Lyrapstone and Woodbury in 1409 (edited by Rev. F. C. Kingston-Ran- 
dolph, 248, 371), which had been rebuilt. 

» E. D. A. S. i. 2nd Series, 99, plate 12. The font (vide plate 20) is almost 
a facsimile of the East Budleigh one. 

^ W. Cotton, Antiquities cf Totnes (1850), 37. A transcript of the original 
grant of the indulgence, with a translation, is given in the appendix to that 
work, 75-6. 

* Ibid. 39. 
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April 28th, 1762, to the day of his death on Fefaraaiy 13ih, 
1784), he fonnd the following : 

" In the cliancel window there are remains of painted glass & y* 
arms of Courtenay iv^ y^ lahel of 3 Points azure. Those of Bpi 
Lacy, and those of Bonville, w<^^ are sahle 6 mulletts piercd argt 
3 2 & 1 Quarterly !■* & 4*** w**> 2** & 3<* Gules 3 lyons rampant or 
Argent a German (1) spread eagle or. S* Geoiges cross."' 

These arms of Bishop Lacy have the proper tinctures. We 
know of nothing to associate his memory with the chuich, 
excepting the part he probably took in its erection or con* 
secration, or both. At the rebuilding of the end wall of the 
chancel the stained glass containing these arms was fixed in 
a smaller window in the north wall of the chancel ; but as 
that had to be removed during the alterations for the oi;gan 
chamber, it found a final abiding-place in a window of the 
north aisle. The Courtenay coat of arms was placed in one 
of the windows of the soutli side of the chanceL The fate of 
the others is unknown. 

A consideration of the foregoing statements warrant the 
conclusion that the church was erected during the lifetime of 
Bishop Lacy, and was probably consecrated by him in the 
earlier years of his episcopate. That probably the tower was 
first erected, followed by the nave, north aisle, and chancel ; 
the south aisle being of the same period, but of somewhat 
later date — a few years only. 

The early history of the church, more especially as to the 
time or period of its first institution, is, like* that of many 
others, altogether conjectural, there being no facts or even 
tradition to afford any assistance in the task. 

The first on the list of its vicars given by Dr. Oliver was 
instituted in July 11th, 1261, **on the presentation of the 
Prioress and Convent of Polsloe"; and there is nothing in 
his account of the church pointing to an earlier date than 
this.* Though not stated by him, the information was 
derived from the first of the Episcopal Begisters of the 
Diocese of Exeter, that of Bishop W. Bronescombe, who was 
elevated to the See in 1257-8.^ 

Ample testimony of the existence of a church during the 
previous century is afforded by a Charter Roll of 2 John 

» Bodl. Lib. MiLLES, Dev, MSS. viii. (v. 131). 

* £ccl. Antiq. of Devon, ii. (1840), 64. 

• The Register of Bp. Bronescoitihe^ by Rev. F. C. Hingebton-Ramdolph 
(1889), 121. 
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(=1201), in which the king granted and confirmed "to the 
Church of St. Katherine [of Polslo] beyond Exeter and to 
the Nuns serving God there . . . the Church of All Saints 
in Budleigh [Ecclesia omnium Sanctorum] with all its 
appurtenances, which " (states the king) " we gave to them 
while we were Earl Moreton [Moretaine] as the Charters of 
King Henry our Father . . . reasonably bear witness."* The 
gift was apparently made at the time the priory was instituted. 
And as Henry II. died in 1189, the church is at least as old 
as that year, and probably much older. 

There is no direct evidence of the existence of any in the 
entry relating to the Manor of Budleigh contained in the 
Domesday Record, {JD. A., xxii., 263.) 

Up to the latter part of the last century, antiquaries 
' generally were of opinion, that "where neither Ecclesia nor 
Fresbyier^^ appeared in the Survey, "that there was not a 
church in any of the districts to which the clauses refer." 
But in 1786 the Kev. S. Denne pointed out the probable 
incorrectness of this opinion,^ in which he has been con- 
firmed by Sir H. Ellis.® The latest writer on the subject has 
put the matter very clearly : 

"The Book was not a survey of the condition or statistics of 
church property and edifices, but only of those places which the 
Crown had to look to for a payment of some kind, either in 
services, rents, or produce."^ 

The evidence of the Domesday of Devon bears out this 
statement. Of the seventy-six royal manors (including 
Exeter) named in it, only five churches (Axminster, Kiugs 
Carswell, Culstona, Woodbury, and Pinhoe) are alluded to, 
and these in connection with land varying in amount from 
half a virgate to a little more than half a hide. No church 
is recorded in Exeter, Barnstaple, or Lidford, all royal 
manors ; nor in Totnes (belonging to " Judhel de Totenais "), 
although they were of such importance that "when an 
expedition went by land or by sea, each had to yield service 
to the same amount," viz., five hides. Moreover, Barnstaple 

• A transcript of the Charter is printed in D. A. xxii. 313-4. It is of 
further interest in containing an earlier mention (1189) of Polslo Priory than 
that given by Dr. Oliver (1197) in his Monasticon, 161. Of the attesting 
-witnesses may be noted Henry Marshal, Bp. of Exeter, who had sided with 
John in rebellion against the king his brother ; and William Briwere, to 
whom the foundation of Polslo Priory is generally attributed. 

7 Archceologia, viii. (1787), 218, 232. 

8 IrUrod. to Domesday Book (1833), i. 290. 

• W. DE Gray Birch, Domesday Book (1887), 266. 
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is believed to have had a Saxon churcL^ The male rural 
population-in those places where churches are recorded varied 
from 15 to 58; whereas, when not alluded to, the numbers of 
the villeins, bordara, &c., were in several instances more than 
100, in one manor reaching 186. That of Budleigh was 50. 
That large parishes were destitute of churches at this period, 
while a few small ones possessed them, we can scarcely 
credit. In the case of East Budleigh, that a church was 
there in early Norman, or even in the pre-Norman period, is 
probable enough, bearing in mind that the manor was a royal 
one, its position at the mouth of the Otter valley, one oF 
much importance, with, as compared with others, a fedr 
population, and the certainty that a church existed there in 
the 12th century. 

The church of East Budleigh is dedicated to All Saints, a 
dedication that, next to St. Mary, is the most frequent in 
England; and yet, curiously enough, it does not occur in 
Cornwall.^ 

The following caution emanates from the Bev. J. 0. Cox : 

'^ Dedications to All Saints, and to the Blessed Virgin, should 
he viewed with some suspicion until firmly established, for in the 
time of Henry VIII. the dedication festivals, or 'wakes,' were 
often transferred to All Saints' Day, or Lady Day, in order to 
avoid a multiplicity of holidays, and hence by degrees the leal 
dedication became forgotten."^ 

The following Devonshire instance of a change in the day 
of dedication, and of subsequent reversion to the original 
one, is very curious. 

On September 24th, 1436, Bishop Lacy changed the feast 
of dedication of the church of St. Andrew, CoUumpton, from 
the vigil of St. Andrew to the Monday after Michaelmas ;* 



1 J. R. Chanter, Op, cit, 6. 

' "There are 1148 (1152 iu Lee's Olossat'y) named in honour of All Sainta, 
24 in honour of S. Mary and All Saints, and 11 to various special saints in 
conjunction with All Saints." {The Calendar of the Anglican Church, J. H. 
Parker (1851), 133.) According to a list prepared by Mr. J. Brookm|( Rowe, 
22 churches in Devon are dedicated to All Saints, and 7 to All Hallows. 
{D.A. xiv. 93.) 

' How to write the History of a Parish (1886), 86-7. In The Churches qf 
Derbyshire, by the same author, several examples are noted (L 17, 123, 193, 
450) ; in one remarkable instance the name appears to have been nnwarrant* 
ably changed at a recent period (ii. 438. Cf. N, and Q, 2nd S. yii. 255 ; 
viii. 437). 

* A copy of the original Latin document will be found in E,D.A,S, 
iii. 54-5. 
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but on September 1st, 1450, restored it to the original 
day. ^ 

That no alteration in the dedication of the East Budleigh 
church to All Saints has taken place since 1201 is certain. 
Between the time when the presentation to the living was 
given to the Polslo Priory, and that of the erection of the 
present edifice in the fifteenth century — a period of about 
250 years, the annals of the church have a continuous record 
in the list of its successive vicars. 

Keturning to the question of the period when the church 
was first founded, our enquiry will be materially assisted by 
the experience gained in the case of that at Sidmouth. 
There, the list of vicars has been traced, by Dr. Oliver, back 
to the twelfth century;^ the church is not earlier than the 
fifteenth century, and up to 1859 had exhibited no evidence 
of a former structure, in all these respects bearing a close 
similarity to that of East Budleigh. Moreover, in both, the 
general plan, dimensions,^ and arrangements, were similar. 
But during the extensive alterations in, and additions to, the 
edifice in 1859-60, it was deemed necessary to remove some 
of the principal walls, and embedded in the masonry was 
discovered a large number of fragments of worked stone, of 
an early Norman or Saxon period. On these data Mr. P. 0. 
Hutchinson came to the conclusion, "that a very ancient 
church, probably prior to the Norman conquest, once stood 
in this parish is sufficiently proved by these discoveries."^ 

The knowledge gained at Sidmouth helps us to decide 
another question. In this country, the early Christian 

' Dr. Oliver, Ecc. Antiq. of Devon^ i. 113. At 109 the Doctor states that 
the church is dedicated to St. Andrew, but in iii. 4 corrects this to St. Mary : 
on what authority is not noted. 

• Ibid. iii. 100. 

7 lu the following table, the dimensions of old Sidmouth Church, taken 

from D. M. Stirling's South East Devon (1838), 112, are contrasted with 
those of the church of East Budleigh : 

Sidmouth. B. Bddleioh. 

Tower . . . 75ft. high . 80ft. high. 

35 X 16ft. . 32 X 15ft. 

56 X 18ft. . 48x20ft. 3in. - 

16ft. . 15ft. 9in. 

16ft. . 18ft. 

• The quotation is from an admirable monograph by Mr. Hutchinson, 
entitled A History of the Bestoratioii of Sidmouth Parish Church (1860), 
p. 22, with 8 etchings by the author, containing a plan, views of the 
interior and exterior of the building, including the exterior as it was 
formerly, and illustrations of the fragments of early sculpture. The church 
at Woodbury may be cited as an additional example of a building that 
exhibits no traces whatever of a structure older than the Perpendicular 
period, and yet, as already noted, one is recorded as existing at the time of 
the Domesday Survey^ 



Chancel . 
Nave 

North Aisle 
South Aisle 
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churches were erected of such materials as the varioiu 
localities afroi-ded. When timber was plentiful, they were 
built of wood, examples of which are still preserved at 
Greensted, in Essex, and Marton and Lower Feover, in 
Cheshire.^ There is little doubt, however, that stone was 
employed at East Budleigh, as at Sidmouth, and probably 
furnished from the same spot on the sea coast between the 
two places. Should the time ever arrive, as at the latter 
place, when, owing to any of the causes to which buildings 
are always liable, any serious alteration to or removal of 
the present walls of our parish church are deemed absolutely 
necessary, it may be predicted that remains of an earlier 
building will most likely be found imbedded in them. There 
is no reason to believe that the former edifice occupied a 
difl'erent site to the present one. Its commanding position, 
its close proximity to the older portion of the vil&ge and 
the manorial mill, together with the absence of all tradition, 
or of ruins in the vicinity, all serve to support this view. 
Moreover, the site of a parish church once established was 
rarely, if ever, altered. 

Whatever may have been the character of the original 
structure, it was supplanted by the one erected during the 15th 
century, already described, and which has descended to us 
comparatively unchanged. Up to the time of the Beformation 
the appearance of the interior of the church must have been 
similar in some respects to that which it now presents, 
especially in the white stone piers and arches of the aisles 
and chancel, the tracery of the windows of the south aisle» 
and great west one in the tower, with the opening of the 
tower into the nave. On the other hand there was a striking 
dissimilarity in the frescoed walls, the coloured font, the huge 
rood and images over the screen, the high altar of stone, and 
the exposed roof timbers. 

The walls, adorned with bright coloured fresco paintings, 
must have presented a marked contrast to their present 
coating of white or colour-wash. During the recent altera- 
tions in the church, traces of such paintings were discovered 
over the chancel arch, and on the north wall. A careful 

» Vide an article "On Timber Churchoa," by the Rev. W. H. Masale, in the 
Journal of the Chester Archeol. Soc. i. (1857) 298-310. There is an excellent 
illustration of Lower Peover Church in Illttstratioiis of MonumenUU BrcuBes^ 
issued by the Cambridge Camden Society in 1846. Also at Newland [or 
rather was], and Ribbcjsford, in "Worcestershire, and Trolystan, in Mont^ 
gomeryshire. (iV. and Q. 3rd s. i. 437 ; 4th s. ii. 390-1, 499.) *• Before the 
coming in of the Normans, most of the church buildings in England were 
but of wood." (T. Staveley, Bist. of Churcfies in England (1773), 147.) 
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examination of the latter led to the discovery of three 
separate layers of fresco distemper, but beyond the evidence 
of the use of different colours no subject could be made out 
of the first and last layers.^ Sufficient portions of the 
middle coating remained to show that the colouring was 
much richer than that of the others, and, in addition, 
exhibited traces of gilding. Between the two windows of 
the north wall, and immediately below the impost of their 
arches, the remains of two lines of an inscription in Gothic 
characters were found ; the only words decipherable consisted 
of "worship" and "for" in the upper, with "and" in the 
lower line. To the west of this, and close to the window, 
were representations of columns in rude perspective; they 
were outlined in black, with ochreish- yellow shading. A 
figure like a cherubim with closed wings was depicted near 
the upper and east side of the right-hand window, and below 
the level of the sill, midway between it and the east wall, 
was an object like a boat, coloured red, containing two 
figures, and surrounding it was a pale green distemper. (It 
was found impossible to preserve any portion of these 
paintings.) This did not appear to afford much clue to the 
general subject of the painting which covered the wall above; 
but on referring to a coloured illustration of a fresco, found 
on the wall of the north aisle of the church of St. Mary, 
Whimple {B.D,A.S. iv. plate 2), an explanation was forth- 
coming. At the lower part was represented a fishing boat 
with two figures, and floating on green water; the direct 
counterpart of that portion of the East Budleigh fresco, and 
perhaps by the same artist, judging from their great similarity. 
There can be little doubt that, as at Whimple, the figure of 
St. Christopher occupied the upper portion of the wall, the 
legend with which his name is associated being one of the 
most favourite subjects that was depicted on the walls of 
churches. "It may safely be alleged," affirms Mr. C. E. 
Keyser, "that during the fifteenth century a figure of St. 
Christopher occupied a prominent situation in the majority 
of, if not in all, the churches in England. ^ He is always 

^ The first was apparently on the wall itself, or on a thin coating of white- 
wash. ~ As far as could he judged the painting was roughly executed, and was 
destitute of figures ; hands of purple colour were predominant. The last or 
most superficial layer was similar to the first in showing no traces of figures. 
It contained hroad areas of pink colour and yellow hands. The upper part 
of the wall exhibited no traces of fresco work, the entire coat of plastering 
having apparently been renewed at the time the north gallery was constructed. 

2 "St. Christopher, as portrayed in England during the Middle Ages," in 
the Antiquary, viii. 193-200. 
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represented as bearing the infant Jesus on his shoulders, and 
walking across a stream. Beyond the colour, the latter is 
further indicated by the presence of boats, ships, fish of 
several kinds, a mermaid ; and at Bidlington, in Butlandshirei 
and Witton, in Norfolk, live lobsters are delineated of bright 
red hue, as though boiled ! As a mural painting, he always 
occupied a prominent position on the north wall, so as to be 
seen at once by everyone entering the church, "as it was 
supposed that lie who looked on a figure of the saint was safe 
not to meet with sudden death that day/'* Sometimes it 
was on tlie south wall, as at Headington Church, Oxfordshire. 
Mr. Keyser furnishes a list of eight Devon churches — 
CoUumpton, Exeter (St. Mary Major), Lympstone, BingmorBi 
Talaton, Bishop's Tawton, Whimple, and Woodleigh * — ^where 
a mural painting of the saint is still, or was till recently, 
preserved; one on panel (Bradninch), and one in stained 
glass in the north aisle of Doddiscpmbleigh Church. (Vidi 
plate 10, in E.D,A.S. ii.) He was unaware of any sculptured 
representation being yet in existence in this county; but that 
such were not uncommon at one time the following quota- 
tions will show : 

ASHBURTON. 

" 1536-7. vi^ for lokyn of the stocke to make Saynt 

Cristoflfer. 
1538-9. ix^ in part payment of the greater sum for 
making the image of St. Christopher.'' 

{Ch. W. A. 26. 6.) 

ST. PETROCK, BXBTBR. 

" 1482-3. For a hook for St. Christopher, 1 Jd. 
1486-7. For repairing a candlestick before the image of 
St. Christopher, 6d," 

{D, A, xiv. 431, 433.) 

The pillars of the arcade separating the nave from the 
aisles were frequently decorated with painted figures;* but 

• " St. Christopher," in Lives of the SaiivlSy by tho Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
yii. (1874) 559. A list of the saint's relics, and some singular legends 
respecting his martyrdom, are given in the same work (553 et seq). These 
incidents are represented in a fresco, discovered in Shorwell Church, Isle-of 
Wight, of which an illustration and description appeared in the JownaX of 
the British Archoeol. Assoc, iii. (1847), 85-9. {Oents. Mag. Sept 1866, 383, 
with chromo illustration, showing its position at the western end. of the south 
aisle.) 

* A coloured illustration of that at CoUumpton will be found in E.D,A.8, 
iii. plate 33. 

' At Faversham Church, Kent {Aiitiqiiaryf iii. 42) ; Fingringhoe Church, 
Essex {Ibid. xii. 122-4) ; and St. Peter's, Barnstaple, in Mr. J. R. Chanter's 
Memorials of that church, 80. Cf. J^. ds Q. 1st s. iii. 75. 
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not a single trace of colour below the coat of modem oil 
paint could be found on any of the aisle piers of East 
Budleigh Church. The pure whiteness of the stone of which 
they are constructed would form a pleasing contrast to the 
coloured walls. 

The screen dividing the chancel from the nave is some- 
times termed the rood screen ; but as the rood is not always 
attached to it, but occasionally to a separate beam, the more 
appropriate term is chancel screen.® Devonshire churches 
are especially rich in the possession of a large number of 
these structures, of which there is a long list in Lysons* 
work.^ Some are of stone, as at Totnes;® but the great 
majority are of wood (oak), and that of Dartmouth is one of 
the most elaborate.® 

Compared with other examples, that of East Budleigh is 
of slender construction. The open-work tracery in the side 
bays is similar to that of the west tower window. 

It is no doubt owing to such a large number of the Devon- 
shire churches having been built during the same period, 
that in so many of them the tracery of their screens presents 
the same peculiar hexagonal character as that of some of 
their windows. Good examples of this will be found in the 
churches of East Budleigh, Kenton, Harberton, Littleham, 
Coleridge, Atherington, Swymbridge, and CoUumpton.^ 

In the East Budleigh specimen the embattled crest is 
comparatively modern. There are faint traces of colour 
below the present coat of paint. Deal panels have long 
supplanted those of oak in the lower part of the screen. 
Whether they were adorned with figures of saints is con- 
jectural, but judging from the examples in other churches of 
the county, this must have been the case. In Bloxam's work 
(ii. 207-213) is a long list of "single figures, mostly of 
saints, or reputed saints, of the mediaeval church, distinguished 
by their several symbols," found painted on these panels. A 
remarkable series of such figures was found "concealed 

® Although it must not be forgotten that the chancel originally took its 
name from the screen — cancellus. 

^ Devonshire^ cccxxvi.-ix. Cf, list in the Antiquities of Totnes, by W. 
Cotton, 43, 44 ; and in A. W. Pugin's Treatise on Chancel Screens, 67, 
where it is thus ushered in, ** In Devonshire the screens have been generally 
preserved." 

® There is an engraving of the east face in Lysons' work, and also in that 
of Mr. \V. Cotton. An illustration of the west side is given in Spreat's 
Churches of Devon^ plate 24. 

^ Two views of it will be found in Spreat's work, plates 30, 31. 

^ There are illustrations of the last three in E. D. A. S, ii. plates 5, 19 ; 
iii. plate 9a. Three views of the Harberton example are given in Sonie 
Account of the Wood Screen in Harberton Church, published in 1872. 

VOL. XXIII. S 
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beneath a coating of common house paint " on the screen at 
Wolborougli Church.*^ 

An engraving, from a drawing by Mrs. Bray, of six paint- 
ings on panel, formerly in Tavistock Church, appeared in the 
Gentleman s Mag, for 1830.* 

The position of the screen is generally either immediately 
behind the piers of the chancel arch, or along their centra 
line, the latter being perhaps the more frequent. It is 
occasionally found in front, as at Littleham, where the object 
was apparently to facilitate its extension at either end, to act 
as a parclose screen to the chancel aisles.^ 

Above the screen was a platform or gallery called the rood- 
loft, rood soUer, or holy loft. This was used *• for reading 
the gospel, epistle, certain lections, letters of communion, &c. ; 
from it penitents were absolved, episcopal benedictions pro- 
nounced, and elect abbots presented to the people."* 

If the framework of the screen was sufficiently strong, the 
platform was constructed upon and formed an int^ral portion 
of it. This was effected by cross-pieces, the width of the 
loft, being fixed to it, and their free ends on either side being 
supported by brackets, forming a kind of fan tracery (coved 
groining), springing from the principal muUiona ExceUent 
examples of rood-loft construction of this kind are to be 
found in the churches of Littleham, Kenton, Coleridge, 
Atherington, and Collumpton.® Their raised parts were 

« Devonshire Parishes, by C. Worthy, ii (1889), 125-128. Additional 
examples, are described at Buckland-in-the-Moor, and at Hennock (IhiL 
129-30, 157), and there are many notices of others in AsMmrton and iti 
Neighhourhoody by the same author, two of which deserve special notice. At 
Ashburtou the ** screen . . . was removed many years since. It i»a8 
originally extremely handsome. The figures of the saints in the lower 
panels were carved and then painted." (ii.) A similar but dilapidated 
specimen is preserved at Berry Pomeroy Church (120). Excellent examples 
are to be found at Kenton and Harberton Churches. 

' i., 113. There is a description of them by her brother, A. J. K. [empe] 
at 221. He was of opinion they had originally '^adorned compartments of 
the rood-loft," but more probably they belonged to the lower part of the 
screen. 

^ This position appears to be extremely rare in the East of England, if we 
may judge by the following notice : At Eastchurch, Sheppey, " the rood 
screen ... is of the 15th century. Its unique character consists in its 
position, which is completely west of the chancel arch, and in this particular 
it stands alone, as far as we can at present discover, in the East of England." 
The Rev. R. H. Dickson in The Antiqiiary, 0. S. iii. (1873), 252. 

* Art. ** Rood-loft" in Sacred Arclujeology, Rev. M. E. C. Walcott, Qf. 
PuGiN ; Op. cit. 18-9. 

^ Engravings of the elevations, with the architectural details of the last 
three, will be found in JH, D. A, S. ii. plates 5, 6, 19, 20, 21 ; iii 7, 9. It 
must be understood that all the examples cited do not possess the original 
rood-lofts, as they were all destroyed in the time of Elizabeth, but they are 
restorations of these structures. 
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usually highly decorated, and frequently adorned with 
statues and canopies; the back was usually not so high, 
and the decoration was of less elaborate kind. 

According to Mr. Pugin, "in the generality of wooden 
screens the breastsummer of the screen forms the beam on 
which the rood is fixed and tenonted; but there are in- 
stances where the beam is fixed at some height from the 
top, as at Little Malvern."^ That is to say, was independent 
of and unconnected with it, except by some intervening 
ornament, when the framework of the screen, being of slighter 
material, was incapable of supporting the loft. In this case 
the beam was built into the chancel wall on either side, and 
on this the loft or gallery was constructed. To this class 
belongs the screen of East Budleigh. If the dimensions of 
its mullions, 5 inches deep by 3J inches wide, be contrasted 
with those of screens giving direct support to lofts, the 
difference will be found to be very striking, as in the 
following examples : 



Churches. 


Depth, 
ft. in. 


Width, 
in. 


St. Mary, Coleridge . 
St. Mary, Atherington 
St. Andrew, Collumpton . 
All Saints', Kenton . 


. 1 li .. 

9 

.10 

9 


6 


Littleham .... 


9* ., 


7 



It may further be noted that coved groining necessitates 
the spandrils of the bays being solid; but where the rood- 
beam is independent these spandrils have perforated tracery, 
as at East Budleigh. The description of the probable form 
of its loft will be considered after the description of the 
recent exploration of the rood-staircase. 

The rood-loft was usually approached by a narrow stone 
staircase, entered by a doorway near the screen, and termina- 
ting at or near to the level of the loft in another doorway. 
The staircase being for the purpose of enabling the priest to 
ascend to the loft during a portion of the religious service, it 
can be readily understood why both the entrance and the 
exit are invariably within the church.® There seems to have 
been no fixed rule for the site of the staircase, whether in the 
thickness of a wall, or in a projecting buttress ; whether east 
or west of the screen, or on the north or south side of the 

7 Op. cit. 19. 

* There is **an entrance from the outside" to this staircase at Ellingham 
Church, Hants, according to Mr. J. R. Wise (The New Forest, 1880, 122) ; 
but from a plan kindly sent me by the Rev. T. E. Saiusbury, the vicar, this 
statement does not appear to be correct. 

s 2 
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church. It was left apparently to the discretion of the 
architect. At Totnes the entrance to it is on the north side 
of the chancel ;^ at Widecombe-in-the-Moor, in the north 
chantry aisle;* at Littleham, in the south wall of the navei 
At Farniugham Church, Kent, *' the rood-loft stairs remain at 
the north-east angle of the nave of the church, and form the 
means of ascent into an interior gallery."^ The stairs usually 
terminate at the rood-loft, but in some examples they are 
continued upwards to the roof, as at Kenton and St Austell 
(Cornwall). 

On comparing all these facts with our knowledge of the 
corresponding portions of the fabric of the church of East 
Budleigh, it was found that beyond the conviction of the 
rood-beam having been independent of the screen for the 
reasons already adduced, and the presence of a large buttress, 
which probably contained the rood-staircase, nothing was 
known, nor were any steps taken to throw light upon the 
subject until May of the present year. With the permission 
and active co-operation of the vicar and the senior church- 
warden the series of investigations, which were then 
commenced, have led to definite and satisfactory results, 
now to be recorded. 

The first place examined was the point of contact of the 
screen with the east shaft of the south pier of the chancel 
arch. A joint was found in the stonework of the shaft, 
12 inches above the top framework of the screen, and 
8 inches higher up another joint ; but the portion between 
these two joints consisted wholly of plaster, modelled to the 
form of the shaft. In the opposite pier there was a joint in 
the stonework, 20 inches above the framework, and level with 
the top of the plaster portion ; but this 20 inches of stone 
had been inserted at a recent period to fill up a laige hole 
there. This appeared to indicate the original position of the 
rood-beam, in the centre line of, and 1 foot above the screen. 

The buttress next engaged attention. Some time previous 
to the commencement of the examination, it was felt that 
its original termination externally was not at the projecting 
string course as at present, and this was confirmed by a com- 
parison of it with the corresponding structure in some other 
churches of the same period. At Kenton Church, for example, 
the buttress is of similar construction, and is carried up some 

* W. Co'JTON, Op. cU. frontispiece. 

^ Information of the vicar, the Rev, J. Williams. Cf. fFidecombein-the 
MooTy by R. Dymond, 14. 

* Rev. A. HussEY, Op. cit, 367. 
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distance above the wall of the aisle, as an embattled turret ; 
in this the staircase is continued up to the roof, to which it 
gives access.^ Again, at the church of St. Austell, Cornwall, 
where there are two rood staircases in buttresses, on the 
north and south sides of the church respectively, in each 
the steps are continued up to the roof in a similar turret.* 
Eeturning to that at East Budleigh Church, it was found that 
the rough cast-lead covering was supported in position by 
old window mullions laid across the opening (in addition to 
some pieces of oak rafters). The removal of these revealed 
the presence of stone steps of a circular staircase in position, 
some feet above the level of the chancel screen, and reaching 
to the top of the string course. The upper portion of the 
adjacent wall of the south aisle gave evidence of having 
been much altered. The gable coping of the nave ter- 
minated abruptly in the aisle wall, where a straight joint 
showed the position of a doorway to the roof; this had 
been filled up at a comparatively late date, a portion of 
embattlement added, and a coat of rough cast over all. The 
conclusion arrived at was, that the rood staircase had been 
continued up to the roof, in a turret similar to that of the 
Kenton type. How the buttress was reduced to its present 
stunted condition is problematical. The upper portion may 
have been so ruinous as to require removal, and instead of its 
reconstruction the upper part was rudely covered over, and 
the aisle wall altered, as we at present see it ; but when all 
this was carried out is very uncertain. The cast lead affords 
no clue, as this kind was used as late as the present century ; 
other reasons lead to the belief they were effected in the 
early part of the previous one. 

The investigation of the interior of the buttress commenced 
on June 2nd, and deeming it probable that the entrance 
door was on the east side of the screen, operations were 
begun there. An original opening, blocked up with rough 
material, was soon exposed, and this was at first judged to 
be the upper part of the doorway, but it proved to be that 
of a large squint or hagioscope. When this was cleared out, 
access was obtained to the interior. The whole of the lower 
part, to a depth of 4 feet, proved to be a mass of miscel- 
laneous materials, built in rough layers, and consisting of 
irregular slabs of sandstone from the seacoast (as shown by 
the serpulae on their surfaces), pieces of Beer stone, large 

3 Information of the vicar, the Rev. W. P. S. Bingham. 
* Information of the vicar, the Rev. J. Hammond. The south buttress is 
shown in E. D. A, S. iv. plate 4. 
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pebbles, a few fragments of tiles covered with green glaze, 
sand, etc. Some of the original openings had been fiU^ np 
with rough stones, &c., jammed in with a little mortar ; but 
others, the upper doorway especially, had been closed by an 
ordinary brick wall. Above the rough floor, the remainder 
of the staircase, a circular winding one round a central 
newel, was quite open and clear to the upper landing. When 
the openings were unblocked, and the extraneous materials 
removed, the rood staircase with its doorways appeared to be 
complete. 

The following is a description of all that was found, after 
having been concealed from view for many generations. 

The entrance doorway faced the nave, and occupied the 
entire space, 20 inches, between the pier of the chancel 
arch of the south aisle, and the first half pier of the nave.' 
The total height was 7 feet 5^ inches, but the opening was 
crossed, at 1 foot 5 inches from the top, by a large iron bar. 
The jambs were formed by the shafting of the piers on either 
side. It had been originally closed by a door to the height 
of the iron bar, hung on the left side, and opening ^nwaids, 
as the lower hook (or gess^ as the labourer termed it) on which 
it swung, still remained in situ — the upper one was absent^ 
but the place where it was originally fixed was still manifesto 
The left-hand wall, beyond the door opening, was at right 
angles to it, and was simply the back of the chancel arch 
pier. It was 20 inches wide, so that there was just 
room enough for the door to open back against it Joined 
to this at an oblique angle was another wall, which passed 
in a straight line to the right to join the curved one of the 
buttress. 

The rood staircase commenced at this doorway by a thick 
stone slab of irregular form. The second rise was similar; at 
the third the proper winding steps commenced, and ascended 
rapidly to the right in a continuous but extremely irregular 
curve round the centre newel. The width of the staircase 
averaged 22 inches, but for the reason just named varied 
several inches in different parts. The steps, 10 in num- 
ber, were in fairly good preservation, each with a steep rise 
of 9 inches, ending in a landing 10 feet from the level of 
the nave. This, after a short curve to the left (the reverse 
way of the stairs), terminated at another doorway facing the 
nave, and immediately above the lower one, to which it was 

' This position of the entrance appears to ])e very unusual. One on "the 
southern side of the chancel arch " is recorded by Rev. A. Hu^sey {Op, eii.^ 
366) at the church of St. Paul, Cray, Kent. 
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similar iu width and general character, being a simple square 
opening 5 feet 3 inches high, and encroached upon at its 
upper part by the capital of that side of the chancel pier. 
It exhibited no trace of a door, but was certainly the entrance 
to the rood-loft. 

The opinion already expressed (with the facts on which it 
was founded), as to the site of the beam being 1 foot above 
the screen, and that it encroached upon the shaft of the pier 
to the extent of the portion subsequently filled up with 
plaster, was demonstrated to be correct by the discovery of 
the end of the beam itself in the position assigned to it. It 
was of oak, and measured 12 inches wide by 9 inches 
thick, and projected into the landing of the staircase, its 
lower surface being on a level with the sill of the upper 
doorway. 

Moreover, the screen was proved to be in its original place, 
as a deep chase had been cut in the back of the stone shaft 
in contact with it, and into which the upright portion of the 
framework fitted. The most singular discovery was that of 
two hagioscopes or squints,® side by side, with their axes not 
parallel. The north one was a plain square opening, measur- 
ing 2 feet 11 inches high by 17 inches wide, the lower margin 
being 4 feet 5 inches above the floor of the nave. It was 
situated in the oblique wall, opposite the entrance door, and 
immediately above the entrance landing. The left side was 
formed by the shaft of the chancel pier, and the first upright 
piece of the screen in contact with it ; but the right had been 
continued in an oblique direction, through the line of the 
chancel wall of that side, which had been cut away as far 
as the adjacent window, a distance of 3 feet, where it 
terminated. The lower margin of the opening was continued 
by an upward slope to the level of the window-sill, a rise of 
4 inches. The width of this slope represented the thick- 
ness of the porti^on of the wall removed, and was 13 
inches wide at the opening, and 7 inches opposite the 
window-jamb. The main wall had been lined with Beer stone, 
which coved upwards to join the former. The opening of 
this squint was single, and commenced inside the staircase 

® The Hagioscope (Lee, in his Glossary, has " Hagiascope ") or Squiivt is an 
opening generally passing in an oblique direction behind one or both sides of 
a chancel arch (though not limited to th|kt position) to enable those worship- 
pers in the pre-Reformation period to see the altar, and to witness the 
elevation of the Host, which otherwise they would be unable to do. The 
term Squinch is sometimes applied, but this is usually accepted to mean 
those small arches found across the angles of towers, sometimes known as 
Sconces. According to Halliwell, SqiUnSi, iu Devonshire, means a quince. 
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enclosure, so that it could not have been used by the congre- 
gation, unless the door was opened back. 

The second squint was situated in the south aisle, 
immediately adjacent to the half*pier of the first bay, and 
commenced 4 feet IJ inches from the ground, as a plain 
oblong square opening, 2 feet 6 inches high, and I foot 4} 
inches broad, terminating at the other end in a simple 
oblong narrow slit, close to the jamb of the chancel 
window. Its opening in the chancel was bounded ex- 
ternally by the moulding of the latter, and internally 
by the narrow chamfered edge of the wedge-shaped slab 
of Beer stone, separating it from the line of direction of 
the north squint As this window was probably altered 
during its restoration some years since, there is fair reason to 
believe that the terminal aperture, instead of being only 7 
inches wide, as at present, was origintdly 9 inches^ Uiat 
being its width immediately behind the moulding. Its entire 
length from the aisle to the chancel was G feet 10 inches, 
and had a rise of 7 inches; but (as will be seen in the 
sectional drawing annexed) its construction was remarkable, 
as its line of light crossed the interior of the staircase 
buttress its entire diameter ; so that the priest, in ascending 
the latter, would be seen by the congregation in the south 
aisle. ^ Its line of axis pointed to the north-east angle of the 
chancel east wall, while that of the north one was directed to 
the centre of the latter. The wall at the top landing, as seen 
through the open upper doorway from the nave, dififered from 
that corresponding to it below, as it curved outwards from 
the left jamb to the staircase newel, and at first sight was the 
original coiistruction ; but a close inspection showed that the 
steps had been continued upwards, as 7 of them remained 
in position (recorded as having been seen from above), but 
they had been concealed by a straight wall having been built 
on the lowest one, completely closing the opening. This was 
constructed of square ashlar blocks of local sandstone, very 
neatly bedded, and in all probability dated from the pre- 
Eeformation period. (Attention has already been drawn to 
this having been the original mode of access to the roof of 
the church.) 

"^ A somewhat similar arrangement of a double squint, in connection- with 
the rood staircase, appears to be indicated on the south side of the charch of 
Great Haseley, Oxfordshire, according to a ground-plan in Sonie Remarks, &c., 
upon that church, by T. W. Weare (1848), 41. (Of. Parker's Glasaary, art. 
** Squint," p. 441) ; but in reply to a communication, the Rector (R«v. H. J. 
Ellison) has kindly stated that neither have any connection with the stair- 
case itself. 
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The buttress had been built in a very rough manner. The 
portion of the aisle wall enclosed by it had been partly cut 
away, and the rough surface coarsely plastered over. Its 
connection with the latter was by a very irregular joint, and 
quite straight, except at one part, where it was interrupted 
by a well-squared piece of Beer stone projecting from the aisle 
wall. This proved to be the corbel at the end of the hood- 
moulding of the east-end window of the aisle, and which, 
unlike its fellow of the opposite side, had not been sculptured. 

The staircase was lighted originally by one slit-like opening. 
It had been blocked up by a large stone, now removed. 
Various portions of the stonework, especially in the vicinity 
of the openings, were supported by square iron bars, some 
of which had perished from rust. 

Such is a detailed account of the discoveries, incident to 
the complete examination of the large and previously closed- 
up buttress. * 

It only remains to mention that, as at Sidmouth Church, 
another hagioscope or squint probably pierced the wall 
behind the chancel arch pier of the north side. During the 
construction of a window in the chancel, almost close to the 
pier, the workmen discovered a number of loose stones, in 
one place, as though employed to fill up a hole in a hasty 
manner, but their import at the time was not recognised. One 
was discovered in a similar position at Wolborough Church, 
during the construction of a new organ chamber.® 

It is the opinion of Mr. Palmer that, judging from the 
character of the brickwork that blocked the opening of the 
upper doorway, the date would be about 1720, and to the 
same date we may assign the lead and stone roofing to the 
buttress itself. His opinion is borne out by the circumstance 
that, although there are very few entries in the Church- 
wardens' Accounts of the purchase of bricks in the early 
part of that century, two are recorded, and each within a 
few years of the suggested date : 

** 1717. paid for Breech & Caridge . .0 15 8. 
1728. To John Bending for 3 e of breeks 

& Carrag . ... 2 10.2." 

These discoveries enable us to state, with a fair amount of 
certainty, the general character, position, and dimensions of 
the rood-loft in East Budleigh Church. 

The rood-beam was proved to have been built into the 
chancel wall on either side, immediately behind the arch 

^ C. Worthy, Devonshire Parishes^ ii. 126. 
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piers. The parish accounts of the time would probably have 
contained an entry of this kind : 

LRICESTKR. 

15GI-2. [Portion of a payment] "to make vp y* holies where 
y" bame was iu y« llode louft." (CVi. W.A., 96.) 

There is no reason to suppose that the eallery or loft 
supported by it extended to the east of the beam, but that 
the whole lay to the west of it. It must have projected, as 
a minimum, 2 feet from the chancel arch, the distance 
probably being from 2\ feet to 3 feet This is shown by the 
door opening on to it, as well as by the position of the rood 
itself. If 3 feet, then with the 2 feet (the diameter of 
of the arch pier), and the 1 foot of beam, the total width 
would be 6 feet. The measurement of the one at Atherington 
is 4 feet inches, that at Coleridge 5 feet 6 inches, and at 
CoUunipton G feet. (Stone screens would support wider 
lofts.) Both front and back would be elevated and decorated, 
more especially the former, and be surmounted by a crest of 
some kind. The position of the door also points out that it 
extended completely across the nave from wall to wall, but 
the front of it could have received no support from the aisle 
pier, arch, or wall, as it projected too far in front. It is quite 
possible, however, that other means of supporting tbe front 
of the loft may have been adopted, and for which there is 
a striking precedent at Sherringham Church, Norfolk, where 
the screen occupies the ordinary position in the centre line 
of the chancel piers, while the gallery or loft extends in 
front of the chancel arch to the aisle walls of each side, 
where it is supported by bracketed uprights, and by two 
slender pillars, several feet apart, on either side of the centre.* 

The rood-loft supported the great rood and various images. 
It occasionally held an organ ; e.^., at St. Petrock's, Exeter, 
also at Coleridge^ and Atherington. 

" 1472-3. To Walter Abraham for making a seat 'in le Rode- 

lofte ' when playing on the organs (le orgonys) Ta" 

(D. A, xiv. 428.) 

^ A lithographic view of the screen and loft will be found in UlustnUions 
of Monumental Brasses (Camb. CamdeD Soc. (1846) 6. 

^ E.D.A.S. ii. 177. A chest was occasionally kept there, as at St Petrock's 
{Ibid. 432), and Tavistock (R. 20) ; whether as a matter of convenience for 
holding candles for the rood and other lights, or as a safe depository for 
parochial documents, plate, or vestments, is not very clear. Rood-loft altars 
were generally westward of, and near to, the screen, but were occasionally in 
the loft itself. (Bloxam, ii. 140, 305.) A piscina in the rood-loft of Homingsea 
Church, near Cambridge, indicated the former existence of a chantry there. 
N, <fc g. 3rd S. ix. 411. 
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The great rood, from its size and commanding position, 
was the cynosure of the eyes of all worshippers in the 
church. Fuller's account of it is well worth transcribing : 

" The Rood was an Image of Christ on the Cross, made generally 
of wood, and erected in a loft for that purpose, just over the passage 
out of the Church into the ChanceL And, wot you what spiritual 
mysterie was couched in this position thereof] The Church [for- 
sooth] typified the Church Militant^ the Chancel represents the 
Church Triumphant ; and all, who will pass out of the former 
into the latter^ must go under the Rood-loft ; that is, carry the 
cross, and be acquainted with affliction. "^ 

It occupied a central position, faced the west, and towered 
high above all other images that accompanied it. This must 
have been the case in the East Budleigh rood, owing to its 
unusual height. During the recent restorations it was found 
that the upper limb of the cross had rested against and been 
fixed to the wall, immediately above the chancel arch. Its 
position was remarkably well defined by the absence of 
colour on that part of the wall overlaid by it, whereas the 
whole of the surrounding part was covered with fresco paint- 
ing. The architect, Mr. E. M. Fulford, made a minute and 
close inspection of the latter, and came to the conclusion that 
it represented angels. The rood had frequently an expanded 
base. Bloxam (ii. 43) records that at Collumpton Church 
there was preserved, "carved in wood, a representation of 
rock-work, with sculls ; a calvary, being the base of the rood, 
with the socket or mortice hole in which the crucifix was 
fixed." To this the vicar (Eev. J. G. Davis) has kindly 
added the information that this carving '*is in two pieces, 
one 9 feet 2 inches, the other 6 feet 4 inches in length, and 
is at present kept on either side of the porch." 

Two images invariably accompanied the rood, viz., of the 
Virgin Mary and of St. John {vide St. John, chapter 19, 
verses 26, 27), one on either side, and usually elevated on 
pedestals. Like the rood, they were coustructed of wood. 
There were frequently other images, especially in large 
churches ; where, however, there was only one other, it was 
probably that of the patron saint ; for instance, the image of 
St. Andrew, the patron saint of Ashburton Church, was 
probably in the rood-loft : 

" 1557-8. iiij**. to a mason for settyng up the Image of Sayot 

Andrew." {Ch, W, A,, 37.) 

^ History of WaUham Abbey (1655), 16. Fuller was curate there. 
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It is not unlikely that a figure of All Saints was one of the 
attendant images at East Budleigh. That such was to be 
found in chui-ches so dedicated, the following entry, contained 
in the Keturn made to the Commissioners, of the furnitufo^ 
&c., in the church of Helton, in .the Isle of Axholme, 
Lincolnshire, dated April 22nd, 1566, will serve to indicate : 

"ItiYi an Idoll of all halowes— cut in peces by M' willm 
flearnes a year past;" and explained in a footnote as a 
"representation of All-Saints, to whom the church is 
dedicated/'^ 

It may here be noted that interment in front of or beneath 
the great rood, appears to have been an object of great regard 
by some during the Middle A<^es ; e.^., John Bokeland, by his 
will dated January 23rd, 1473, directed " That he be buried 
in the church before the rode, and to have a marble stone 
laid over him, and an ymage gravyd thereon with a scripture 
of his name, the day of his death,*' &c.* The tomb of Joan 
Kalegli occupies this position (in front of the rood) in the 
church of East Budleigh. 

That other images or paintings adorned our parish church, 
in the pre- Reformation period, is more than probable^ 
especially over the high altar, as at Ashburton : 

"1516-7. vj*. viij^. for painting the image of the blessed 

virgin Mary over the high altar.'' {Gh. W. A. 17.) 

Lights were burnt before the rood and attendant images, as 
well as on the high altar, and formed a leading feature in these 
and in many other ceremonies in the parish churches of 
England up to the time of the first year of Edward VI.* 
Their employment "had invariably attached to them a 
spiritual, a mystic signification," and must have formed a 
very heavy item of expense, whether defrayed out of the 
ordinary revenues of the Church, by private collections, or 
from the funds of private individuals. If we may judge 
from the records of St. Petrock's, Exeter, and of Ashburton, 

» E. Pr ACOCK, Church Furniture, &c., 1566 (1866), 45. 

• Quoted in Some Account of tJie Church of St, Mary, Stone, Kent, by 
G. E. Street (1861), 12. Wills containing a similar request will be foand in 
Nicolas's Tcstamenta Vetusta, ii. 457, 487. 

* Vide **0n the use of Lights," in Hierurgia^ by Dr. D. Rock (1883), ii 
567-596. 

The following is an inclusive entry of several forms of these lights, taken 
from the Ch. W. Accounts of St. Martin-Outwich, Loudon : 

**1509 paid to Randolf MerchuBt, wexchandiller, for the 
Pascall, the taps [tapers] atfore the Rode, the Cross 
caudelles, and Judas candelles .... ix". iiij<*." 

(Nichols, IlluatrcUums, 270. 
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a voluntary rate termed " wax silver," and which is repeated 
in their respective accounts from time to time up to the close 
of the reign of Henry VIII., was a principal mode of collect- 
ing funds for the maintenance of these lights ;® e.g., at St. 
Petrock's : 1427-8. Eeceived " for money called * Wexsylver ' 
at Easter, 7s. 2d." {D. A, xiv. 410) ; at Ashburton : 1483. 
"xxi«. v^ collected among the parishioners for wax sylver 
by the hands of Eoger Copstone and John Ollysbrome/' 
{Ch, W, A., 4.) Probably the receipts for " wax money " in 
the Tavistock accounts of the fourteenth century (B. i 4) 
relate to the same form of collection ; and also the following 
entries in the Woodbury accounts : 

" 1537-8. Eeceived for two Penny Gatherings 

at Easter . . . xx*. 

1 5 37-8. Eeceived for two Farthing Gathering 

at Easter . . , viij^. 

1553-4. Eeceived for the 2 Penny Gathering, xxxiij*. v*. 

1556-7. Eeceived of the Pishors for the two- 
penny Gathering . . xxx*. i}V 

The following paragraph, transcribed from the last page of 
the Ashburton records, points out the rating and mode of 
collecting the money ; the date of it is unknown : 

**Ordinans made by the viij men flFor getheryn to the wexe 
sylver kep to ye lighte beffor the hight crosse : whyche saye is 
thatt euery man and hys wyfife to the wexe shall paye yerly one 
peny and euery hire serunt thatt taketh waygs a haliffe peny and 
euery other persons at Estr takyn no wage a fferthyng and also 
they saye thatt euery man and hys wyflfe and euery other person 
takeyng wage shall paye erely to the hye crosse a halfpenny and 
suche serunts as takyth no wage to paye aftr ther denocyon as 
schall plesse them and ther masters." {Ch, W. A. 50.) 

We can scarcely doubt that a similar mode of collecting 
money for certain church purposes was employed in East 
Budleigh. The following singular entry occurs in the 
Churchwardens* Accounts of Walberswick, Suffolk : 

"1499. Payd Tho, Cuttyng, for makyng of the vyse unto the 
candelbem,£l 8s. lOd." (^iCBOiAjIUiistrationSflSS.) 

This was probably a plain rood beam, such as was employed 
in churches before the general advent of rood lofts in the 
fifteenth century, and as shown in the engraving of the 
interior of the chapel, in the Mote House, Ightham, Kent.^ 
It affords us a possible indication of the simple arrangement 

« They were sometimes the subject of a testamentary bequest. — Vide 
Testamenta Vetusta, N. H. Nicolas (1826), i., 353 ; ii., 781. 
7 T. Wright, Archceological Album (1845), 189. 
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of the rood and images, fixed on a transverse beam in the 
church of East Budleigh, the predecessor of the one erected 
in the fifteenth century.^ 

The high altar was probably much more elevated than the 
present communion table, and stood at a little distance from 
the east wall, as otherwise it would not have been properly 
seen through both squints, owing to the differences in their 
axes, which intersect about opposite the communion rails. 

It consisted of a thick stone slab, enclosing certain relics, 
and bearing upon its upper surface five incised crosses. This 
was supported either by a mass of masonry or by atone 
shafts.® Whatever the chamcter of the foundations were, 
they have long since disappeared, owing to the construction 
of graves, which occu[)y the entire east end of the chancel 
To its furniture, &c., we shall have to allude in a later 
portion of tliis paper. 

Of the sedilia, or seats for the clergy, generally found on 
the south sides of the chancel, and near the altar, there are 
no indications whatever, although the piscina remains intact 
Probably they were of wood, and unfixed to the walL In 
some places they were represented by a plain stone seat — at 
Woodbury by a seat in a window recess. Nor has any 
almery (aumbry, ambry) or cupboard been discovered, where 
the sacred vessels were kept. Although usually formed by 
a recess in the chancel wall, and having a wooden door, it is 
equally probable that at East Budleigh it was of wood, and 
fixed in the sacristy, as in the following examples : 

ST. MICHAEI/S, CORNHILL. 

" 1550. ItnL Kes. for an olde ambrye of y® vestrye viii."."^ 

WIGTOFT, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

"1484. Settyng on a grete almery in the revestry.'*^ 

The alterations in the church ceremonies that commenced 
in the time of Henry VII 1. were more or less perfected in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The occurrences that took place at 
East Budleigh during this eventful period are not recorded, 
and the churchwardens' account books do not commence 
until 1663-4. For all that, we are able to form some idea of 
the progress of events until the time of Charles II., partly 
from the alterations known to have taken place in the general 
arrangements of the church and services, partly from sundry 

' Cf. Bloxam, ii. 42. A good idea of the general appearance of a screen 
at this |)eriod, with its rood-loft, rood, images, and lights is represented by 
Mr. Piigin in the frontisnieeo to his work on screens. 

• Bloxam, ii. 77. ^ Ch, JF, A. 80. ' Nichols, Illustrations^ 79. 
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local circumstances, and partly and principally from the 
records of other parishes (especially of this county), which 
date much farther back; and these may be accepted as a 
type, not only of the changes in the parish church of East 
Budleigh, but in churches generally throughout the land. 

The great religious movement in England during the 
reign of Henry VIII., which led to the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and confiscation of their revenues, as well as to 
the removal of certain classes of images, especially those 
that were considered as feigned, like the one at Boxley ; was 
attended, during the lifetime of that king, with few changes 
in the general arrangements and religious observances in 
parish churches, especially those in rural districts. Henry 
and Cromwell "had no wish for any violent break with the 
ecclesiastical forms of the past. They desired religious 
reform rather than religious revolution ... In a word, their 
dream was the dream of Erasmus and Colet."^ With few 
exceptions the parish churches "still retained their images 
and altars, with the furniture pertaining to each." The 
principal changes were two. The first was the limitation in 
the use of lights — to those before the rood, on the altar, and 
about the sepulchre. The second was a highly important 
one, as by it the Bible was no longer to remain a sealed book 
to the laity. In 1536 a royal order was issued to this efiTect: 

" Every parson or proprietary of every parish church . . . shall 
. . . provide a book of the whole Bible, both in Latin and also in 
English, and lay the same in the quire, for every man that will to 
read and look therein."* 

The first entire Bible printed in English was that of Miles 
Coverdale, the future Bishop of Exeter, concerning which there 
is a local tradition that he translated it at Paignton.^ This 
was the first English Bible placed in churches. It was soon 
supplanted by the version known as Matthew's ; and later by 
Cranmer's, known as "The Great Bible."® 

3 J. R. Green, ii. 178. 

* J. A. Froude, iii. 76. It must not be overlooked that this had been 
preceded by the authority to publish the paternoster, the apostles' creed, and 
the ten commandments in English. 

' Shown to bo untenable by Mr. E. Parfitt in Western Antiquary, iv. 60-1. 
Transcripts of ten letters from Coverdale to Lord Cromwell, relating to the 
printing of the Bible, will be found in Bibliotheca StissexianM, by T. J. 
Pettigrew, ii. (1839), 283-298. 

• Stow records it as taking place in 1538 : "This moneth of September 
Thomas Cromwell lord priuy scale vice-gerent to the Kings Highnes, sent 
forth iniunctions to all Bishops and curats throughout the realm, charging 
them to see that in euery Parish Church, the Bible of the largest Volume, 
printed in English were placed, for all men to read on." — Annates (IQdl), 675. 
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We anive therefore at the conclusion, that up to the year 
1547, in which the king died, but little alteration had taken 
place in the religious services in the church of East Budleigh. 
The number of lights had been restricted, and an English 
Bible lay on a desk in the chancel— these were probably the 
only changes. Ten years earlier (1537) the general arraoge- 
meuts for the congregation had been materially changed by 
the erection of the present bench seats. (Z>« A. xv. 168.) 

Edward VI. ascended the throne on January 28th, 1547; 
and it was not long before a series of vital changes in the 
religious services in churches was commenced. They wers 
initiated in May by a document entitled, "The Eling^s 
Injunctions," being issued to visitors appointed for the 
purpose. These injunctions were 36 in number, and in part 
contirmed and expanded the directions issued temp. Heniy 
YIII., such as a copy of the Bible " of the larger volume in 
English/' and the Paraphrase of Ei*asmus, to be placed in the 
church for the laity to read (as though the orders given in the 
previous reign had not been duly carried out) ; the epistle, 
gospel, and litany were to be said in English ; and " because 
of the lack of Preachers, Curats shall read Homilies." All 
processions in the church of churchyard were to ceasa 
There were several of a much more advanced character, which 
had such an important bearing on future events that the two 
most prominent are here quoted in full : 

" 3. That Images abused with Pilgrimages, and offerings there- 
unto, be forthwith taken down and destroyed, and that no more 
wax candles or tapers be burnt before any Image ; but onely two 
lights upon the high Altar before the Sacrament shall remain still, 
to siguitie that Christ is the very light of the world. 

"28. That they [all Ecclesiastical persons] take away and 
destroy all Shrines, covering of Shrines, Tables, Candlesticks, 
Trindilis,^ or rolls of Wax, Pictures, Paintings, and other monu- 
ments of fained Miracles, so that no memory of them remain in 
Walls or Windows, exhorting their Parishioners to doe the like in 
their aeverall houses."^ 

7 ** Trendies, long thin wax candles, twined round a staff or ball, and 
unwound for use in church as occasion required." — Lek's Olosaary ofLUurgioalt 
<fec., Terms. 

For example, at Woodbury : 

" 1541-2. For a Trindle ag* Candlemas & Wax 

ag» Easter . ... xix* viy**." 

Ch. W, Aec, 
* The Injunctions are given at length in Fuller's Church Hi^ory^ cent 
xvi. bk. 7, pp. 372-4. Cf. Burnet's History of the Jie/onncUion (1880), i. 
807-10 ; J. A. Froude, v. 37-40 ; Wriotuesley's Chronicle (Camd. Soc., 
1876), i. 186. 
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In some places these directions were apparently anticipated; 
for in March, at St. Martin's, in London, the wardens and 
curates pulled down the rood and images, and were 
punished for it.^ But before the close of the year they were 
in full force; for in the Chronicle of the Grey Friars of 
London we read, that in September "alle imagys pullyd 
downe thorrow alle Ynglonde att that tyme, and aUe churches 
new whytte-lymed, with the commandmenttes wryttyne on 
the walles;" and on November 17th "was pullyd downe the 
Eode in Powlles with Mary and John, with all the images in 
the churche."^ 

Judging from the following entries in the parochial accounts, 
the same iconoclastic course was soon pursued in Devonshire : 

ST. PETROCK's, BXBTBEl. 

" 1547-8. For takyng downe of the roods and for makyng 

clene of the churche xvj^. 
"1548-9. For washyng awaye of images [paintings] and 

for whyt lyming of the same, 15**." 

{D, A. xiv. 453-4.) 

ASHBURTON. 

" 1547-8. ij* iiij^ for taking down le ymag called le George 
iij* iiij^ for taking down the Eood and other 
images. 
" 1549-50. ii* iiij^ for le takyng down the Image and the 

Tabernacles, and burning the same." 

{Gh, W. A. 30, 31.) 

Notwithstanding the act of destruction recorded in the 
last extract, it does not appear that this was generally 
followed. The various accounts rather testify that the 
images were, as a rule, simply removed and put on one side, 
or sold to those who still clung to the old forms of religious 
observance, in many cases to be restored to their places in 
the next reign. 

Several entries in the Churchwardens* Accounts of Ludlow 
(33-37) show this ; e.g., 

** 1548. Keceived of William Philipes for a image of Jhesus 
that stode in Beawpie chapelle, x^." 

(Cf. Ch, W. Accounts of St, MichaeVsj Comhilly 
ed. by W. H. Overall, 66-7 ; Surrey Archceol, 
Coll. V. 230 ; Leicester Ch, W. A,, 40-1.) 



® J. A. Froude, v. 33. 
1 Camd. Soc. (1852), 54 5, 
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Accessories of the rood-loft and high altar were sold — thns 
at Woodbury : 

" 1550-1. Received of Tho* Gove the Elder Gent for a 11 

lk)lly8 [bowls] of Pewter, that dyd stand upon 
the Rudloft to set Tapers on, v* iv^. 
"For the Caoopy of Satten of Bryggs [Broges] 
that dyd hange on the Pyxt at the hyght 
Auter, ij«." 

Although at variance with the statement of Mr. Fronde 
(v. 37) that " rood and rood-loft were laid low " at this time, 
there is no doubt that, in the large majority of churches, the 
rood-lofbs remained untouched, but were denuded of their 
images.^ The only example of such removal at this time 
that has been found by the author is thus recorded as having 
taken place at Leicester : 

" 1548-9. Itm pd ... for takyng down the Rode loft xviijd." 

(Ch. W. A. 40.) 

Then followed other important changes. The form of the 
vestments was altered. In 1548 "a new Communion Service 
in English took the place of the Mass ; an English book of 
Common Prayer, the Liturgy, which with slight alterations is 
still used in the Church of England, soon replaced the Missal 
and Breviary from which its contents are mainly drawn." And 
" the English liturgy was read in all churches for the first 
time on Whit-Sunday, the 9th of June, 1549." ® On February 
15th of the same year, instructions were sent by the Privy 
Council to Commissioners in every Shire, " to make a true 
inventory of all church ornaments, plate, jewels, bells, vest- 
ments, &c., and to forbid the sale and embezzlement of any 
part of the same." ^ That such an inventory should be felt as 
an exceedingly grave matter by the various parishes, especially 
with the knowledge of the occurrences during the previous 
reign, is indicated by the following entry in the Woodbury 
accounts : 

'^154:8-9. Itm fTor the Charge of iiij Men that went to 

Exet beifore the Comyssons to shew the In- 
ventory of the church goods, iij*." 

' Mr. Dymond inclined to the opinion that the rood-loft at St. Petrock's 
Church was removed at the same time as the rood ; but the entry already 
quoted (1547-8) scarcely admits of this construction. 

3 Green, ii. 226 ; Froude, v. 170. 

* Calendar of State Papers, 1549-1588, vi. 14. Fuller (Op, ciL 417-9) 
gives at length a transcript of the Instructions to the Commijssioner for 
" the Survey of Church-goods *' in the county of Northampton ; and states 
"the originall under the King's hands was lent" him by "Mr. Thomas 
Tresham late of Geddington/' in that County. 
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The same record, under the year 1547, contains a list of 
the church "juels," ornaments, vestments, &c., with a note 
appended to the majority of the items, whether it " remained," 
had been "deR" or was "sold" or "stolen"; the last being a 
common affix to the more valuable articles. ^ 

A combination of these factors was the direct cause of the 
serious outbreak known as the Great Eebellion in the West, 
in the year 1549 ; the most formidable rising that took place 
in this reign. (It had been heralded by one in Cornwall 
during the previous year, and was soon followed by that in 
Norfolk, headed by Eobert Ket, the tanner.) 

It commenced in the same month which saw the intro- 
duction of the English Liturgy — the last spark probably that 
set all ablaze.^ The scene of the rebellion was in such close 
proximity to the parish of East Budleighj as it occupied all 
the ground between it and Exeter, that we are fully warranted 
in believing some of its parishioners would be found among 
the rebel ranks, to find a death in the great slaughter on 
Woodbury Common, on August 4th. At its commence- 
ment, Walter Ealegh (the father of the future Sir Walter, 
who was born three years afterwards), was at St. Mary's 
Clist, and through the misrepresentations of an old woman, 
with whom he had been conversing, and had told her that 
with regard to the new orders issued on religious matters, she 
ought to obey the law, was taken up by the rebels, and on 
two occasions had a narrow escape of his life.^ 

The records of Woodbury contain the following interesting 
items relating to this Rebellion : 

" 1548. Mem. that the Comocyon was at Clyst at 

& Lamm£is thys same yere, & then after the 

1549. Pishirs were comaundyd to Ryng but one Bell. 

Paid for Pdon yn wry tyng at my Lord [Russell 1] 

fyrst corny ng to Exeter , . vj". 

To Pdon for the hole Pishe . . xvjV 

In the year following the suppression of this Eebellion, 
" an order was issued from the Privy Council to every bishop 

' For the general arrangements of a church during the year immediatelv 

g receding the Great Rebellion in the Western Counties, vide "Parish 
hurches in the year 1548," by J. T. Mioklethwaitk, in Journal of 
ArchoRol Inst. xxxv. (1878), 372-396. 

* The demands of the insurgents were included in 15 articles, in which, 
among other things, they required a return to the old forms of reli^ous 
ceremony, and the Bible " to be called in again." A full account of the rising 
is given by J. A. Froude (v. 176-201), including a copy of the Articles. 
Udall's reply to each of these is printed in Troubles connected with the 
Prayer-hook of 1549, edited by N. PococK (Camd. Soc. 1884), 141-193. 
' HoKER*s Description of Exeter (1765), 41-2. 

T 2 
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to pluck down the altars, and in lieu of them ' to set up a 
table in some convenient place of the chanceL'"^ 

In 1552, 'Mhe pecuniary diflicultiea of the goverDment of 
Edward VI. led it to sweep up what remained of church 
proi>erty from the heavy spoliations of former years";' and 
accordingly, conimissious were issued for this purposa The 
method adopted is shown in a code of instructioiis sent to the 
Commissioners in Exeter, and is thus headed : 

" Instruccions gcvcn by the Kynges maieetie to the Com- 
myssioners before appuynted for the survey of the chuiche goods 
within hys Citie of Exeter the x^ of June the vj*** yere of lus 
rayne." ^ 

Another visitation was made in 1553, the last year of 
Edward's reign, and Burnet gives the following brief summary 
of the Instructions given to the Commissioners : They were 
''to compare their account with the inventories made iu 
former visitations, and to see what was embezzled, and how 
it was done. And because the king was resolved to have 
churches and chapels furnished with that that was comely 
and convenient for the administration of the sacraments, 
they were to give one or two chalices of silver, or more, to 
every church, chapel, or cathedral, as their discretions should 
direct them ; and to distribute comely furniture for the com- 
munion-table, and for surplices ; and to sell the rest of the 
linen and give it to the poor; and to sell copes and altar- 
cloths, and deliver all the rest of the plate and jewels to the 
king's treasurer, Sir Edm. Pecham." ^ 

Transcripts of the Commissioners' certificates of the 
list of bells, as well as "of all juells, plate, and vesty- 
ments of all churches," &c., in Devonshire have been 
printed by the Eev. H. T. Ellacombe, and the Rev. M. E. 
C. Walcott.* The latter especially notes that any loss 
"was ordered to be made good by the parishioners^ and 
the sum added to each article [in the certificate] marks 
the amount of assessment." 

8 Hook's Church Dictionary , art. "Altar." Cf. Bloxam, iii. 94. 

" Cf. Strype's Ecclesiastical Memorials of the Reformalion (1816), iiL 185. 

^ A transcript of the document in full is printed in Surrey ArchoBologieal 
Collections f iv. 191-3, as an appendix to a complete inventory of the goods in 
the Churches of Surrey. This also contains copies of the Commissions for 
Bedfordshire, and the City of London. The Inventories of Goods in 
Lancashire Churches in 15.')2, edited by J. E. Bailey, formed two vols, of 
the Chetham Society's Works, 1879, 1888. 

« Op, cU, i. 450. 

» KD.A.S, i. 2nd S. 304-309 ; ii. 2nd S. 270-279. 
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From the following entry in the Woodbury accounts, 
Exeter was the centre of a wide area, to which the forfeited 
church goods were required to be sent : 

" 1552-3. Expences at Exeter when the Church Goodds 

were caryed thither to be del*^ to the Kyngg's 
use, vij^ viiij*^."* 

The reign of Edward VI. was a disastrous one for the 
church of East Budleigh, as it must have shared the same 
fate as other parish churches in the county. It had been 
despoiled of nearly the whole of its plate, including a large 
silver altar cross, which, although sold for the benefit of the 
parish for £45 (D, A. xxii. 316), that amount would have to 
be refunded for the king's use), and probably of some of its 
bells. The rood-loft remained, but the rood, and the images 
belonging to it, and to other parts of the church, had been 
taken away ; so had all paintings. The frescoes on the walls 
had been obscured by whitewash. The front of the rood-loft 
had inscribed on it a text of scripture, or was adorned with 
the king's arms ; and the old vestments had been parted with, 
probably sold. 

A pulpit may have been provided, and a communion 
table substituted for the high altar, but it is possible 
these alterations may have been deferred until the reign 
of Elizabeth. 

Mary came to the throne in July, 1553, and then commenced 
a gradual return to the old religious forms and ceremonies ; 
but the departed grandeur of the parish churches, generally 
the accumulation of centuries, was incapable of being fully 
or adequately reinstated during her brief reign. By a new 
statute, all the laws of her brother Edward relating to religion, 
were repealed. The rood and images were returned to their 
places, the altar supplanted the communion table, the vest- 
ments were changed, &c. &c. No doubt a ceremony of 
reconciliation took place prior to the commencement of the 
Eoman Catholic services. Except in one instance, no allusion 
to it has been found in any of the parochial accounts that 

* It is disappointing to find that the only reference in The Journal of King 
Edward*8 Beign^ written with his ovm Hand (printed for the Clarendon 
Histor. Soc. 1884), to the great religious changes of his reign, is the 
following ; 

**1549. June 23. Sir John Yates ^ Sheriff of Essex, went down with 
Letters to see the Bishop of London's Injunctions performed, which touched 
plucking down of Superaltaries, Altars, and such like Ceremonies and 
Abuses " (22). Doubts have been expressed whether the journal was written 
by Edward. Cf. Misc. fForks, H. T. Buckle, iii. (1872), 602. 
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have been examined; the exception^ however, is a Btriking one^ 
and runs thus : 

ST. Margaret's, wsstminster. 

1559. ''Paid for iii capons for the bishop's dinner 

at the recouciliacion of the church. .0 7 6." 

Other articles for the dinner, such as ''green geese, rabetts, 
pigeons, and surloyn of beef, and eleven gallons of wine," 
were also paid for. This is the closing item : 

'' Also paid for bread, wine, bear and ale, for 
Mr. Deane, the prebendaries, and the 
quire when they came in procession to 
our church . ., . . .038."* 

Some of these articles had been preserved, and occupied 
their former positions — others had to be renewed. The 
following examples are sufficiently illustrative : 

ASHBURTON. 

" 1554-5. iiij**. for mending of the Kudloft 

Yj^. for strykyng oute of the scriptur open the 
rode loft. 
1555-6. xiij*. iiij^. in part payment for the latyn-crosse^ 
which cost xxvj*. viij**. 
xiij". iiij**. for the full payment of the crosse."* 
xi*^. to !Slartyn the Kerver for makyng of the JEtode. 
ij**. to George Wyndeyate for hia paynes in 
setting vp the Rode." (6*^. W. A. 34-6.) 

ST. FETROGK's, EXETER. 

" 1557-8. For blessinge of an albe, geuyn by Mr. Willyam 

Hurste to the church, 6**."^ 

(D. A. xiv. 456-7.) 

* Nichols, IllustraiwnSy 14. Cf. N. and Q. 3rd S. iy. 455-6. Liber 
pontificalis of Bishop Lacy, ed. by R. Bames, 46-52. An accoant of the 
ceremonies attending the rei)lacing of the rood, &c., in St. Paul's, in the 
second year of Mary s reign, in which Bishop Bonner took the foremoat part, 
will be found in Fox's Ads and Monuments (1684), iii. 85. 

• This would be for the altar. In his ffist, of JValtham Abbey, Fuller has 
a list of ** Church-alterations " in this reign ; among these are the following : 

" For a Cross with a foot copper and giU^ twentie five shiUings. 
For Mary and John, that stand in the Bood-loftf twenty six 
shillings eighti>ence." (17.) 
Cf. Churchwardens' accounts of Abington, in ArehoBologia, L 11-18. 
' Probably one of the possessions of the church previously. The following 
is a parallel instance : 

** 1553. To Thomas Season in parte of xxvj». viij**. due to hym 
for iiij. copes bought of hym and restored to the 
churche, with v'. of old dett, and for g latteyn 

candelstickes tu*." 

(Ludlow Ch, fK. -4. 65.) 
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TAVISTOCK. 

" 1555-6. Itm. payed for a nalbe to Anthony Skeret iiij". iiij^, 

Itm. payed to Anthony Skeret for iiij. 
yeardes of Clothe to make too 
Eocchetts Witheall, att vij*^. the 
yarde ij*. iiij<*. 

payed for mendyng of the Crosse . ij^. 

payed vnto Wyllyam Hamlyn for dray- 

inge of stones to make a newe ault[er] xij**. 

Itm. payed vnto m^ Counstable for a 
masse Boke xiiij*. 

Itm. payed vnto CoUyn the Caru[er] 

for makying of the Rode. . . xxxiijj*. iij*^. 

(R. 24-25.) 

East Budleigh Church probably presented much the same 
appearance at the end of Mary's reign as it had done in that 
of her father; for in addition to the general restorations 
alluded to (and illustrated from the records of Devon 
Churches), the walls were probably re-frescoed, as the last of 
the three layers that were recently discovered, formed a con- 
trast to the middle one by the poverty of its colouring, &c. 

With the death of Mary, on November 17th, 1558, 
another turn of the wheel of fortune in the form and 
arrangements of religious worship ensued. "New lady, 
new laws," exclaimed Fuller. According to a contemporary 
writer, a "change of religion" was, on the accession of 
Elizabeth, " easily fore-seene by men of understanding."* 
There was an early return to the Church services, similar to 
those of Edward VI.^ "Certayne articles wer published 
towching matteres of religione," and Commissioners were 
appointed by Statute (1 Eliz., cap. 1, sec. 8.) "to visitt every 
diooesse in the realm, and to establish religione according to 
these Articles." V The latter, 56 in number, were printed in 
a Black Letter pamphlet of seven leaves, with this heading : 

" Articles to be enquyred in the visitation, in the fyrste yeare of 
the raygne of our moost drad soueraygne Lady, Elizabeth by the 
grace of God, of Englande Fraunce, and Irelande, Queue, defender 
of the fayth, &c. Anno 1559." 

8 Sir J.-'Hayward, Annals of the first four years of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, (Camd. Soc 1840), 4. 

• "The English Service Book . . . began Sunday, May 12th, 1569, in the 
Queen's Chapel. The Wednesday after, May 15th, it began to be read at 
St. Paul's Church. And for the more solemn introducing it there was a 
sermon, which Grindal was made choice of to make." (Xi/e of Archbishop 
Grindal, by J. Strype (1821), 35.) 

1 Ibid, 28. 
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The second Article, except in there being no mention of 
lights, vras similar to the 3rd and 28th of Edward VI. already 
quoted (ante, 280) ; but the 45th was an important addition, 
as by it the Commissioners were required to report any 
"undefaced Images/' &c., in private houses, ''and specially 
such as haue ben set vp in Churches, Qhappells, or 
oratoryes." According to Sir J. Hayward the orders of the 
Commissioners "wer both imbraced and executed with 
greate fervency of the common people"; and that the work 
of destruction was attended " with such shouting, and 
applause of the vulgar sort, as if it had beene the sacking 
of some hostile city. Soe difficult it is when men ronn out 
of one extreeme not to runu into the other, but to make a 
stable staye in the meane."^ 

This time everything that savoured of Roman Catholidsm 
was not simply removed, but either defaced and destroyed (and 
in this general destruction the rood-lofts were included), or 
sold, and converted to profane uses. Barnstaple appears to have 
been remarkably early in effecting these changes, according to 
the following extracts from the Churchwardens' Accounts : 

" 1558-9. Item, to William Gyble for dressy ng of 

the places where the images were . Is. 4d, 

Item, for defacying of images and 
whityng the places where the aulters 
were . . . . 28. 

Item, for ij Inglish psaulter book . Ss. 

Item, for the communion table and 
sclyng abowt the same . .13a. 

Item, for puUyng downe of the aulters 

and cariaye away the rable ther of . 3s. 4d. 

Item, for a hooke of the Inglish service, ds. 4d. 

Item, for wode to burne the images . 2d. 

Item, for setting up a dext in the 

Churche for they Bebill . . 44" 

{R. No. 35.) 

At Woodbury also an early commencement was made : 

" 1558-9. Itm p^ to henry Tonne for making of 

an inventory of the church goods for 
the visiters . . . . ij". 

Itm paid for taking downe of the ymages 

and for burning of theym . . xiy**. 
Item paid to thre men for pullinge 
downe of the two aulters and bering 
away of the stones . , . xy*. 

« Ibid, 28. 
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1559-60. Paid Pooleman for taking down the Holy 

Water Stone, washing the Church, &c. vij**. 

1561-2. Drink at puUing down the Rud loft . iiij^." 

The same accounts contained in Mr. Chanter's separate 
work on Barnstaple Church include this entry : 

"Paid to John Hosier for wood &c. that the Images were 
burnt with." (77.) 

A good idea of the destruction that took place in London, 
may be gathered from this extract from Stow's Annales: 

" 1559. On the euen of S. Bartholomew [Aug. 24], the day 
and the morrow after, &c., were burned in Paules Churchyard, 
Cheape, and diuers other places of the City of London, all the 
roodes and other Images of the Churches, in some places the 
Coapes, vestments, altar clothes, books, banners, sepulchres, and 
rood-lofts were burned."^ 

The " Articles " of the Commissioners contained no refer- 
ence to rood-lofts, but a special order relating to them was 
issued by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on October lOth, 
1561 (3 Eliz.) to this effect : 

"Por the avoiding of much strife and contention that hath 
heretofore risen among the queen's subjects. ... It is thus decreed 
and ordained, that the rood-lofts, as yet being at this day aforesaid 
untransposed, shall be so altered that the upper parts of the same, 
with the seller, be quite taken down unto the upper parts of the 
vaults and beams running in length over the said vaults, by 
putting some convenient crest upon the said beam, towards the 
church." 4 

The following extracts from the records of Devon churches 
are very characteristic : 

ASHBURTON. 

** 1559-60. viij*^ for taking downe the rode 

iij^ iiij^ for trymmyng where the ault^ stode 
ij^ ij^ for the charge for takyng down of the images 
x^ for ther labor that carryed the Images to be 
burnt, and the drynkyng." 

{Ch. W. A. 38.) 

3 640. Cf. Life of Qrindal, by J. Strype, 36, 7. 

* The Bemains of Archbishop OrindaZ by Rev. W. Nicholson (Parker 
Soc. 1843) 154. This was repeated in his Articles of Inquiry in the Province 
of Canterbury in 1576 {Ihid, 158), also in the province of York in 1570. 
(Life of Grindal, by J. Strype, 244, 5.) 
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BT. FETROCK'S, EZSTSB. 

''1559-GO. To a carpenter for taking down the 

rood and the pageants [upon] the 
rood loft . ... lOd. 

For taking down the 'aolter and the 

prists '(]) . . . . 5a. 6d. 

'^1561 -2. For the pluckjnge downe of the 

Kowdo lofte . . . 4a. 

'^ 1562-3. For newe wrytyng of the Scriptures 

aboute the church . . 66a. 8d. 

*' 1 5G3-4. For stoppyng uppe of the rode lofte dore lOd.** 

[A remarkable entry, as they were almost universally left nntouched.] 

{D, A. xiv. 457, 9, 60.) 

CnUDLEIGH. 

'' 15G2. For taking downe the Eoude lofte & 

making a new Deske . . . 1& 4d. 

*' 1577. Paide for the pulling downe of the Bond 

lofte . . . . . 48. 

To William Greene for daies and halfes 
wourke to scele and set up the creaste 
of the Roud lofte** . . .la 6d," 

In the first entry, the rood alone was probably taken away ; 
the amount paid indicates this. The third item relates to die 
crest of the rood-loft being refixed to the top of the chancel 
screen. {Vide the order made on October 10th, J. 561.) 

As shown in the extract from the St. Petrock's recorda, 
texts of Scripture were painted on the Church walls. A good 
specimen of this was found at St. Peter's Church, Bamstapla 
(J. R Chanter, Op, cit 25.) 

The most important list of church goods destroyed, sold, 
or made away with in the early years of Elizabeth's reign, is 
contained in the work by Mr. E. Peacock, entitled Englvk 
Church Furniture, cfec, at the Period of the Reformation; oi 
exhibited in a List of the Goods destroyed in certain lAncolnikm 
Churches, A.D. 1S66" (1866), more especially as in so many 
instances, it records the mode of destruction, or of conversion. 
The rood and images were almost invariably burned, some- 
times publicly in the " market-place in the presence of the 
parishoners" (124) ; and in one instance, "to make a plumer 
fier wch mended y® church leades " (64). The rood-loft was 
broken up and utilized in various ways ; e,g., seats for the 
church, gates, bridge construction, furniture; and the pur- 
chaser of one "made a bedde of yt." (119.) The altar stones 
were removed and defaced ; sometimes they were simply 

" History of Chudleigh, M. Jones (1875) 21. 
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broken up and thrown on the highway ; at other times 
employed for paving, as a covering for graves, or as ordinary 
building material; and of "ij alter stones," belonging to 
Croxby Church, " one Mr. Sheffield hath made a sinck of in 
his kitchine, and thother maketh a bridge in the Towne" 
(65).^ Candlesticks, sacring bells, altar, and rood-cloths, 
vestments, books, &c., &c., were all destroyed or desecrated. 
So great was the destruction of rood-loft images in the reigns 
of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, that Mr. Bloxam knew of one 
set only that had escaped ; this occurred at a small church 
near Corwen, North Wales, (ii. 42.) 

Whatever changes took place in East Budleigh Church 
during the early part of Elizabeth's reign, we may rest 
satisfied that the father of Sir Walter Ealegh, who was 
churchwarden in 1560 {according to the list in the parish 
common-place book : 

" Walter Eawleigh Esquyre for hayes 3 year of Elizabeth ") 

{D. A. XV. 174), 

was an early sympathiser of the movement, and was an 
active agent in extirpating everything of a "Popish" character 
i'rom the church. The incident at St. Mary's Clist, in 1549, 
would show that in Edward VI.'s reign he sided with the 
new order of things, and had no sympathy with those who 
joined in the Eebellion. This is confirmed by his acceptance 
of the office of churchwarden so early in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the very time when the changes in the church were 
being made. Altar, images, rood, and rood-loft were all 
removed, and probably met a similar fate to those of the 
Lincolnshire churches already noted. It is very remarkable 
that whereas the holy-water stoup in the south porch, in a 
large proportion of Devon churches, has been preserved, a 
recent examination has shown that this was not so at East 
Budleigh. It was found to have been very rudely torn out 
of its site, leaving only a small portion behind, and the hole 
hastily filled in.^ With Walter Ealegh's leanings one can 
well imagine that he had a hand in the work. 

From about the 12th year of Elizabeth's reign to the 
period of the Civil Wars there was a long calm, and we hear 
of no disturbances in church arrangements. Probably after 

* According to Nichols " several altar stones may be seen converted into 
tombstones in different churches." {lUustrcUions 235.) It is to be regretted 
he did not specify where they were to be seen. 

^ Horbling Church, Lincoln. 

" 1565. Itm or hollie water fatt of stone broken." 

(£. Peacock, Op, cit. 108.) 
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the troublous period of upwards of thirty years of vident 
changes, men were glad to turn their active attention to 
secular objects. Then the I'uritans came into power ; and if 
common report be correct, churches suffered more under their 
hands than at any previous period; but although they 
undoubtedly committed much damage, their acts have 
probably been exaggerated. " It has long been the custom," 
states Mr. Worth, '* to put down all damage in churches to 
the period of the Civil War, and to father it upon the 
I'uritans militant . . . But they did not do a tithe of the 
mischief that was done by the Visitors of Edward and 
Elizabeth." (I). A, ix. 2G6.) The historian, J. R Green, 
aHirms, " Their purpose was to restore the Church of England 
to its state under Elizabeth, and to free it from the 'innova- 
tions' introduced by Laud and his fellow-prelates."^ If 
their original intention was simply to remove these innova- 
tions, very little destruction would have been effected. As a 
matter oi* actual fact, they went far beyond this, and in their 
mistaken religious zeal, their principal acts of destruction 
were committed on objects that bad passed unscathed through 
the violent changes in the preceding century. Their acts of 
destruction were more manifested in large and important 
churches than in small ones. They broke an enormous 
number of stained glass windows, more especially of those 
containing figures of saints; they mutilated sepulchral 
monuments, broke images and crosses, and tore up or 
defaced inscriptions on funereal slabs and brasses; they 
altered the position of communion tables, destroyed the 
communion rails, and levelled chancel floors and altar steps. 
Their destructive zeal was especially expended on organs^ 
which, by an Ordinance issued in May, 1644, directed that 
they "shall be taken away and utterly defaced, and none 
other hereafter set up in their places." ® 

Two instances only of removal or demolition of the 
chancel screen by them have yet been found. One of these 
was at St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, according to the 
following extract from the Churchwardens' Accounts : 

"1644. Item [abated] of Arthur Condall, in part of 

£5 for the screene and organ-loft. . • 50 0." ^ 

8 Op. cU. iii. 198. 

' Bloxam, iii. 201. At 171 there is the fac-simile engraving of one con- 
tained in a contemporary work, showing '* Puritans desecrating a diurch," 
representing soldiers breaking down altar rails, removing the cmcifix and 
candlesticks from the altar, &c 

^ Metnorials of St, Margaret's Church, by Rev. M. E. C. Walcott (1347), 65. 
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In Nichols' Illustrations the sum is reported as £50, an 
obvious error. The other (destroyed in the same year) was 
in the church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, where it had been 
erected only ten years previously. 

The large statues it contained appear to have been the 
cause of its destruction. ^ 

The acts of William Dowsing, " Parliamentary Visitor . • . 
for demolishing the Superstitious Pictures and Ornaments of 
Churches '* in Suffolk, were probably more or less reflected in 
all parts of the kingdom. The journal of his iconoclasm 
(published in 1786) records what he effected in the years 
1663 and 1664, prior to the condemnation of organs; and a 
few extracts from it will sufl&ciently illustrate the character 
of his proceedings in Suffolk and elsewhere : 

" Sudbury, Gregory Parish. We brake down 10 mighty great 
Angels in Glass, in all, 80. 

Sudbury, Alhallows. Took up 30 brazen superstitious Inscrip- 
tions, ora pro nobiSy and pray for the souly &c. 

Stoke-Nayland. We brake down an 100 Superstitious 
Pictures, and 

Eayden. We brake down a Crucifix, and 12 superstitious 
Pictures, and a popish inscription, ora pro nohisy &c. 

Beddingfield. Gave order to take down 3 stoneing Crosses on 
Porch, Church, and Chancel. 

Dunstall. Broke in pieces the Bails j and gave order to pull 
down the steps." ^ 

It is possible that the church of East Budleigh did not 
suffer to any great extent at the hands of the Puritan party. 
That the lights of the east chancel window were broken is 
probable enough, and also that the coats of arms in the 

3 Vide Bloomsbury ds St, Giles, by G. Clinch (1890), 14, 15. Of. Puqin, 
op, cit. 74, 75. 

' 1, 2, 3, 10. The Churchwardens' Accounts of Walberswick, in the same 
county, contain the following items relating to his proceedings : 
** 1644. April 8th, paid to Master Dowson that came with the 
troopers to our church, about the taking down of 
images, and brasses ofif stones . . . .060 
Paid that day to others for taking up the brasses of 

gravestones befor the officer Dowson came . ,010 
and the next day to Edwards and Pretty, taking down 

26 Rheils (?) 6 10." 

(Nichols, Illustrations, 191,) 

ST. Margaret's church, Westminster. 
** 1644. Item, for 29 pound of fine brasse, at 4d. a pound, and 
96 pound of coarse brasse, at 3d. a pound, taken 
off from sundrie toombe-stones in the church . 1 13 6." 

(Ibid, 61.) 
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tracery portion escaped from being incapable of bearing any 
'* Popish" interpretation. It is very doubtful whether it con- 
tained any organ for them to destroy, or whether there were 
any monuiueuts or brasses for tiiem to mutilate. We 
certainly have no record of any; at the same time it is 
difficult to realise their entire absence in a church dating so 
far back, and with important families residing in the parish. 
The Kalegh slab is remarkable for being the earliest, as well 
as the only, sepulchral memorial of the sixteenth century left 
in the church ; as well as for its preservation during this 
period, when so much else was injured or destroyed. Whether 
the Orate pro Anima of its inscription was unable to be 
deciphered by the " Parliamentary visitor," or was preserved 
from the respect entertained for Sir Walter Bal^h by the 
Puritans, or whatever other suggestion may be made, can 
scarcely now be answered. 

They probably destroyed the communion rails, the church- 
yard and the gable crosses, and the prayer books. Bat 
although they did all this, and also altered the character of 
the religious services during their period of power, the 
structure of the fabric received little or no direct injury 
from them : the harm it did receive was apparently due to 
neglect. 

Three years after the termination of the Commonwealth 
and the Kestoration of Soyalty, saw the commencement of 
the Churchwardens' Accounts of this parish, and from this 
period an annual record of the various expenses incurred in 
maintaining the church fabric and arrangements has been 
uninterruptedly kept and preserved to the present time. Too 
frequently the items are merged into an entry of one line and 
expressed by " note " or " bill," even when the outlay was a 
heavy one, especially in the later years. 

The first year "ended the 9^^ day of Aprill, 1664/' and 
showed that a considerable sum was expended in the repairs 
of the church and churchyard, suggestive of a similar yearly 
outlay having been made since 1660. 

We may first draw attention to the roof repairs — a constant 
source of trouble and expense until very recent times. The 
following extract will exemplify the general character of the 
entries relating to the materials supplied : 

" 1663-4. It*" for 2 thosands of Shundells . 00 16 00 
It*" to Thomas Sarell for coise and 

tails* of them . . . 00 00 06 

* TaUj=to reckon ; from tailler, to cut, to reckon by notches, as in an 
exchequer tally. Entry in the accounts of 1702, ** Tailing of y« Slatt" 
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"1663-4. It"* for the carrige of them . . 00 01 04 
for 2 hordes to cary morter & 

2 hlokes to hew Shildells . 00 00 06 

It"* for 5 hundred of lasts . . 00 04 02 
It"* 15 hondred of nailles att 20«» 

per thousand . . . 00 02 06 

It"* for feching of Sand to mell 

[mix] with lyme . . . 00 00 04 

It*" for one doszen of Creases* . 00 03 06 

It"* for lent of laders . . . 00 00 06" 

Shindells were thin slabs of ragstone (of irregular form, 
especially as to their lower edges), used for roofing purposes. 
In an entry of 1689 they are termed "healing stones." At 
Tavistock (K. 38), in 1588-9, they were called "shillinge 
stones." They are designated "shindle stones" in an adver- 
tisement in Brice's Weekly Journal, October 15th, 1725. 
Occasionally they are termed shingles, thus ; 

"1702. for Boards and Nayles: and for furring® 

of y« Singells . . .050 

1741. To 1 hundred of Shmgle . . 11" 

Shingle, rather than shindell, appears to have been the 
original term in England, although now limited to wooden 
tiles, such as are employed in Switzerland.^ 

The purchase of shindies forms a frequent item in the 
accounts, varying from 200 to 1,000 in quantity at one time ; 
in 1683 and 1687 it increased to 1,500, and to 3,000 in 1734. 
The largest number in any one year was 9,000, in 1702. 
The name disappeared from the accounts after 1755. 

The use of roofing slate commenced in 1686. The following 
are examples of the entries : 

" 1686 ffor Two thousand of slat for y« church 00 15 00 
1702 ffor y« Slat To Heale ouer y« Church . 1 10 0" 

It was not, however, until 1749 that large quantities were 
purchased and employed to replace the shindies. From that 
year to 1760, 21,000 were sujJplied, and the accounts record 
the continuous use of slate, and in large quantities. This 
slate was apparently of the same irregular form as that of 
the ragstone shindies, and an old inhabitant affirms this to 
have been the case in the early part of the present century. 
From atmospheric causes (exposure to the sun, dampness, 

* Crease = crest ; a curved tile for the crest or ridge of the roof. 

* Furring, a local word for repairing. 

7 For an article on this subject, mde the Western, Antiquary^ vL 225, 6. 
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and frost) they appear to have needed frequent renewaL It 
is only during recent years that slate of a better quality, and 
properly squared, has been used, and in addition to being 
much lighter has lasted longer, and cost much less for repairs. 
The cost of keeping the roof in order was seriously enlaiged 
beyond that of the materials named ; as not only had lastSj 
nails, lime, &c., to be supplied, but there was the further and 
serious addition of that of labour, the amount of which bore 
a direct relation to that of the materials. This was fur- 
nished by the hellier; also termed in the entries '*hellyer," 
"heleyer," "heler," and "healer." In some parish accounts 
he is termed 'Hyler," the same being employed for a layer 
of tiles as a pavement.^ At Heybridge, in Essex^ he was 
designated shyngler, thus : 

C/rc. 1509. " payed the shyngler in emeste . 4* 

(Nichols' lUusiraiians, 153.) 

The labour item appears thus in the accounts : 

"1663-4. It"» paide the helliers as by bill 

apeareth . . 02 08 08 

1673. To peeter Huttly for healing the 

Church . . . . 00 01 06" 

Marshall, in his list of West Devonshire Words, JRural 
Economy of the West of England (1796), i. 327, includes 
Healing or Helling, and Hellier ; and the latter is termed by 
Halliwell, a West-country word. It is derived from hdan, 
helian (Bosworth, A, S, Diet), " to hele, hill, conceal, cover." 
" Hence," says Halliwell, " in Devon, to roof or slate, to eiurth 
up potatoes, to cover anything up."® Of this more general 
rendering, the accounts afford the following illustrative 
examples : 

"1685. Item flfor healling will Gould grauo . 02 6 

ffor healing of Katharne Brayne graue 02 
1714. paid for one dayes works to hele the 

graues . . . . 00 01 4" 

There can be little doubt that at the time the nave and the 
south aisle were covered with shindies and slates, the roof of 
the north aisle was thatched, and continued to be so until late 
in the eighteenth century, probably due to the pitch of the 
roof being much steeper than that of the others. 
The first year of the accounts yields the following : 

" 1663-4. It°^ for reede to make wades . . 00 00 02" 

8 J. R. Chanter, Op. cit. 83, 84. 

» Cf. F. T. Elwortht, if. Somerset Word-Book, art. " Hele." 
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Eeed (still employed in the locality for thatchiDg pur- 
purposes) is a term for uubruised straw; and, according to 
the information of a local farmer, it lasts much longer as a 
roof-covering than straw thrashed by hand or by a machine. ^ 

A wade or wad " is '' a bundle of straw tied up by a 
thatcher, 2 and is used for the ridges of thatched roofs of 
houses, or of stack coverings. 

There are many entries in the accounts relating to reed, 
of which this is a sample : 

"1675. for five Kniches of reade to heale the 

Church . . . . 00 00 10 

paid Peter Clapp for thatchinge the 

Church . . . . 00 02 00"^ 

Knitch, or nitch (under several variants) is a term used to 
denote a bundle of any kind. (" Knitch. A bundle ; any- 
thing knit or bound together." Elworthy, Op. cit. 408. Sub 
nitch, '* a bundle . . . such as a man could carry home on bis 
back." (515.) Cf. Halliwell, under same headings.) In one 
item it is termed a sheaf. The following payments are 
recorded in 1703 : 

" for Spars & withes a bout y® Church . .020 
for Eeed to heale y® Church . . . 15 

for Eeed Sparrs and withes y® Second Time 3 3" 

Small amounts of reed for minor repairs appear from time 
to time in the entries, until 1774, after which date they cease, 
probably to be supplanted by slate. 

At one time thatch was very generally employed for 
church roofs ; e.g, at Woodbury in the seventeenth, and at 
Littleham in the eighteenth century. But we may go 
much further back; the choir of Sherborne Church was 
thatched at an early period, as in 1436, during a combat 
between the monks and parishioners, " a priest . . . shot a 
shaft of fire into the thatched roof of the choir, which was 
set on fire and destroyed." ^ 

In the Eastern Counties the reed used for thatching is not 

^ The method of obtaining it is related by Marshall. (Cfp, cit, i. 181-183.) 
" The ears," he states, " are either thrashed lightly with the flail, or they are 
beaten across a cask by hand ;" and he explains the operation at some length. 
He alludes to this mode of thrashing as being prevalent throughout the " West 
of England." 

2 Elworthy, Op. cit. art "Wad." 

3 " 1641. It. paid for 150 Knitches of reed . 00 18 00 " 

Littleham Ch. W, Accounts, MS. 
* Journal of Archosol. Inst, xxii. (1865), 35. 

VOL. XXIII. U 
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straw, but the marsh reed, and it is reported to ''bear a 
better slope than any other thatch." In May, wrote Toner : 

** Where houses be reeded (as houses bane neede) 
now pare off the mosse, and go beat in the xeed." ' 

Churches reeded or thatched are still common in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, as well as in some parts of Cambridge and 
Lincoln. ® 

Keed (straw) was employed for other purposes about the 
church, thus : 

'<1712. p«> for Keede to make the mats for y« seta 02 0/* 

Threaded together, they were employed ^for preserving 
and securing the window, instead of modem wiie,** at the 
church of St. Mary Hill, London : 

" 1503. For a C of reede for the wynddow . 10 
For thrcd and for roddyng of the wynddow 6"^ 

Heavy expenses were incurred in repairing and renewing 
the roof leads from time to time. **Sodder" for "worke 
about the ledds," is a frequent item. The bill of the ^^plumer" 
in 1673 was £16 3s. In 1705 the greater part of the lead 
was renewed, together with the timbers on which it rested. 
The several bills amounted to £69 9s. lld«, and of these the 
following formed the principal items : 

"p** to Jn® Peram the plumer for new lead 
and Exchang of the old and himself and a 
man to worck & sodder . . . 30 13 10 

p^ Mr. Arscott for timber & planckes as by 

neat .. 10 00 04 

p^ to Phillip Elliott for worck & timber as by 

Bill . . .. 08 11 08" 

Again in 1728 : 

" To ye plumer for new led and Soder casting £ 

the old led and labour . . .17 3 10.2 

for drawing up the mold frame and other 

things in the Tower Chamber . ,0 10** 

And in 1759 : 

"To the plumer for new Casting the Leds & 

Laying them . . . . 12 9 7J" 

» Five Faints of Husbandry {E.D.S. 1878), iii. 

• Cf. N. & Q. 3rd S. xii. 35 ; Gents. Mag, Ixxxiii. (1818), 818. A traveller 
in 1770, in Norfolk, records, " Though in some places the churchee appear 
very decorous and splendid, yet the generality of them are poor and mean 
fabrics, being for the most part thatch'd, or covered with atraw or reeds." 
(1770.) J. Brome, Travels over En gland f 127. 

' Nichols, Illustrations, 104, 261. 
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The mould for casting appears to have been the property 
of the parish. 8 

Cast lead continued to be employed until the present 
century. The introduction of rolled sheet lead has caused 
a great diminution in the expense of this material in the 
church accounts. That the glazier's bill was an annual one 
may be easily surmised. The details are rarely given; the 
following is an exception : 

** 1676. Item paid Thomas Palmer glaseinge, soder- 
ing and bandinge Church and tower 
windoes as by his bill . . . 09 8 

Item for Setting of 5 Dozen and 4 quarells 05 4'^ 

Quarrel is the customary term for the square pieces of glass 
set diagonally in a window, and usually in a leaden frame.® 

The local and very general term used is quarry. In his 
Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms, the Rev. F. G. Lee appears 
to make a distinction between qimrrel and quarry, the former 
being plain, the latter containing any device. 

Early in the eighteenth century the parish contracted with 
a glazier to keep the church windows in repair, for a fixed 
sum annually, as in the following entries : 

"1724. pd the Glaser bence His soUery . . 1 10 6 
1726. p^ Mr. Bens his salarey . . . 1 10 0" 

This amount (£1 10s. Od.) was the same for several years. 
(The extra expense in the entry of 1724 is probably an error), 
and then there was a return to the old plan of payment for 
work done. The yearly cost varied from 25a to 358., being 
much exceeded in some years, as in 1770, when it reached 
£4 7s. 

In 1665 protection to one of the windows — probably that 
of the chancel — was provided : 

**1665. for wire for the Church windoe and 

putting of it vp . . . 00 11 00" 

There are many entries of the purchase of Beer stone 
(sometimes called freestone) for the repairs of the external 

* This was probably customary. In the Churchwardens* Accounts of 
Repton, Derbyshire, one of the items in the inventory of 1630 is " a moulde 
fraeme for Casting of leade." {Journal Derbyshire Archasological Society ^ 1. 
(1879) 33.) Cf. entries 1636-1648 in parish accounts of All Saints, Derby, 
by Rev. J. C. Cox and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope (1881) 57. 

^ Thus in the accounts of St. Mary Hill, London : 

" 1521. For setting 23 new quarrells in the window of the 

Trinite that was blown down , . .018" 

(Nichols, Illustrations, 108.) 
u 2 
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mouldings and dressings of windows, dooiB, porchy ooping; 
&c., owing to to the action of the weather. Some state the 
object for which it was employed, thus : 

" 1789. Seorle's Bill for Seventy four foot of Coping 

Stones at Eightpence p' Foot • •294" 

(for the coping of the gable ends of the main walls). Too 
frec|uently, however, this is omitted ; e.g, : 

<'1792. Hananiah Searle's Bill for Beer Stone .7 8 6." 

In 1750 a new door to the porch was provided : 

" To y* Charges of the door in y« Church porch in 

sever" notes . . . .400* 

Paving the church is rarely mentioned, the cost being 
included in a general bill. Occasionally details appear, as in 
the following : 

"1692 p"^ for bricks the fetching of it for the 

church floor . . • .036 

1713 p** for stones to mend y« allier . .010" 

Bricks continued to be employed for patching the chuich 
floor to a very recent period. The cUlier of the second enby 
is a localism for aisle. 

The whole exterior of the church is covered with " rough- 
coat/' excepting the dressed stone of the windows and doon. 
All this was done during the last century to preserve the 
stone-work. On removing it from some of the quoins, they 
were found to be much decayed from exposure, especially 
those of local stone. This external plastering viras carried 
out in 1776. There are (with two exceptions) no details of 
cost, but the bills were heavy, amounting in all to upwards 
of £30. They are identified with the work by thet following 
items: 

"1776 Pd W Lugs labor for fixing the Bloks 

for the Church and Tower . .040 
1777 Paid Capf* Lugg for Spliceing the Tackle 

Ropes rough Casting the Tower , 4 0" 

The next extract relates to the interior : 

" 1835 To Thomas Pike & a note for playstering y** 

Church . . . . 17 0" 
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There are records of payments for whitewashing the church 
in 1681 and in 1705. 

Until a very recent period there were two galleries in the 
church. The west, or organ gallery, is believed to have been 
constructed in the year 1772, and that the following extract 
from the accounts relates to it : 

" Paid M' meres BUI the Joyner . . . 23 6 4" 

Under one of the seats the date 1726 had been cut. It is 
very doubtful, however, whether this referred in any way to 
the erection of the gallery ; moreover it is certain that some 
old timber had been employed in its construction. There is 
no entry in the accounts between 1726 and 1772 that serves 
to render it probable that it was erected until the year last 
mentioned. The gallery extended to the walls of the aisles, 
and was supported in front by pillars. 

Owing, it is said, to the increasing number of parishioners, 
due to the rise of the village of Budleigh-Salterton, the num- 
ber of church sittings was increased by the erection of a gallery 
the entire length of the north aisle, in 1819. The accounts 
show that the expenditure out of the church rate fund 
during that year was far heavier than in any other from 1663 
to the present date. The total payments were £170 8s. 5d., 
and of this sum less than £15 met the ordinary church 
expenses. The bills give no details, and a portion of the 
amount spent may have been for ordinary fabric repairs. 
The following entries probably relate solely to the new 
gallery : 

"1819. Carpenters Work valued by Mr. A. Staple 68 2 
Masons Work valued by Mr. A. Staple .27 4 6 " 

The histories of the ringing-loft or chamber, and of the 
vestry, are so m,uch interwoven, and the Churchwardens' 
Accounts throw so much light upon them, that their con- 
sideration has been deferred until the present portion of the 
paper. 

It is probable that the bells were originally rung from the 
ground-level of the tower, the formation of a ringing-loft not 
taking place until the sixteenth or following century. We 
find these entries in the earliest year of the accounts : 

" 1663-4. It°» for free Stone for the Stares of 

the lafte and for other vses about 
the church . . . 01 00 00 

It"* for feching of them from beare 

[Beer] . . . . 00 08 00 . 
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'' 1663-4. It» to William Smyth ft Sollomoii 

tizard bringing the saide Stone 
to the Church . 00 02 08 

It"^ paide Henerj leate for canige 
of Stones and earth for rislDg 
the Stares of the lafte • . 00 00 06 

If** to robert harrise for carrige of 

earth and Stones more . . 00 00 10 

It™ to Koger Kobbines and his sonn 
for 13 dayes work in the Churchy 
& laft Starres & Charchard banke 01 18 00 

to the Joners labor & bords for the 

west side of the kfie. . . 00 07 06" 

If these items do not show it was constracted at that 
period, they point out that it was repaired and extended. 
The accounts of the two or three previous years would have 
thrown much light on the subject. The front portion towards 
the nave was, until the erection of the west gallery, used as 
a pew, and some of the entries relating to the seats, or seiges, 
as they are sometimes termed, being renewed or repaired jErom 
time to time, belong to it, eg. : 

" 1669. To Roger Leay fastninge a Seat in the loft 00 2 " 

The following items relate to the same : 

" 1670. To Robert England for mats for the 

laft pew and polpet . • 00 02 6 

1678. Item to William Bowditch for 
hookes & twistes Iron Clampes 
for the gesses in church porch 
& lower window . . . 03 00 

Item to William Bowditch for 4 

bans for the laft window . . 02 00" 

The " laft window " was the great west window. 

The words gess and twist, in the above extract, need a few 
remarks. A gess is the hooked part of the hinge of a gate 
fastened to the post ; while the tvnst is the strap secured to 
the gate itself, and by means of the hole at its free end it 
works in the gess, and enables the gate to be swung. Both 
are local terms; the latter is in very general use, but the 
former is becoming obsolete. An example of its use has 
already been noted. Neither of them are mentioned in any 
of the English Dialect Society's works, in Halliwell*8 Die- 
tionary, nor in the Reports in Devonshire Verbal Provin- 
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cialisms in the various volumes of Transactions of the 
Association.' 

The vestiarium, vestry, or sacristy, was, according to 
Bloxam (i. 21, 22; ii. 156), "a small apartment generally 
placed on the north side of the chancel, and communicating 
therewith by an internal doorway, but had no external door." 
This is the exact description of the original one at East 
Budleigh Church, as shown by the foundation courses that 
were uncovered during the recent additions, enclosing a room 
of the dimensions of 11^ ft. by 9^ ft. Also of the doorway 
between it and the chancel, discovered at the same time. Of 
this the jambs and pointed arch, of plain, unornamented 
Beer stone, remained in situ. Width of the opening 2 ft. 4 in. 

It is uncertain when it was removed, as well as the cause 
of its removal. Possibly it was taken away, and the materials 
used elsewhere, owing to its dangerous condition from fissures, 
caused by the settling outwards of the east wall of the 
chancel, as already pointed out. 

The next vestry we hear of, and as remembered by a few 
of the oldest village residents, was situated at the west end 
of the south aisle, in the angle formed by a line drawn from 
the last pier of that end to the south wall, and another 
westward to the half-pier adjoining the tower. The date of 
its formation is unknown, and the church accounts render no 
assistance. The corner was partitioned off from the rest of 
the church by boarding, to a height of 4 ft. 6 in., above which 
was a curtain. The inhabitant who gave this information 
stated that he recollected the vicar — the Eev. A. Stapleton — 
giving out from it the offertory money to some of the poor 
parishioners after the morning service. This was taken down 
about the year 1815, and for some years, until 1832, parish 
meetings were at first held at the house at that time occupied 
by " old Simms," the sexton, formerly situated close to the 
south entrance to the churchyard ; but this was soon after- 
wards taken down. They were then held either at a cottage 
immediately opposite, or at a public-house. 

In 1832 a new vestry was formed in the tower, at the cost 
of a good deal of ingenuity, as well as of money. The ring- 

^ In the Churchwardens* Accounts of Wigtoft, Lincolnshire, of the year 
1487, they are termed " hokes and hengles " ; and the latter is explained by 
Dr. Pegge as " the parts of hinges that rest upon hooks. We call them now 
riders. Both are proper." (Nichols, llliistrations, 83, 259.) He was the 
celebrated rector of w hittington, in Derbyshire, in the last century. Since 
his day the word rider has apparently become obsolete in that county, as it 
is not included in Mr. Sleigh's list of Derbyshire words that appeared in The 
BeHquary^ vols. 5 and 6. . As ride, it is used in Kent and Sussex. . 
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ing loft floor was taken down and le-eiected at a higher level; 
below it a vestry room was constructed. When this was 
completed the tower was divided off into sections in the 
following singular manner : 

Basement — for the Sexton's Impedimenta. 

,7. ^ ^ 1 1 '^ *°; ) Above the fftound leweL 
Vestry room, floor level .64 » . - 

Kinging loft „ .14 

Clock Chamber „ . 24 i)^ 

The staircase of approach to each iSoor — altogether distinct, 
from that to the belfry — and affording two different modes of 
access to the west gallery, was a model of intricacy. 

As the new vestry-room was imperfectly lighted, the defect 
was remedied in a very simple manner by enlai^ging the great 
west window opening downwards, lengthening the muUions; 
and flUing the interspaces with glass ! — ^the external effect on 
the architecture of the tower does not appear to have been 
considered. 

The cost is recorded in the accounts of the year 1833, the 
following being the principal items : 

"Thos. and Robt Williams's bill for labour and 
materials in takeing down the Kinging loft 
floor and puting it up . . . .743 

Masons' work and materials in the new Vestry 

Koom by measure and valuation . .13 7 7 

Carpenters' work and materials in the new Vestry 

do 20 2 

Painting and Glazing the new Vestry Koom, do. 5 4 6| 

Mr. Norrington for measuring the work in the 

Vestry . . . . . . . 16 4 

Paid for the Stove for the Vestry Koom . .076" 

Since its erection in the fifteenth century the church has 
undergone but little structural alteration. During the last 
few years it has been what is usually termed ** restored," and 
put into fair repair. The work was commenced in 1884^ the 
last year of the vicariate of the Rev. G. Dacres Adams, and 
since then has been continued under the present vicar, the 
Eev. W. F. Green. It was carried out gradually, according 
to the amount of contributions received, and With as little 
interruption to the services as possible. No violent altera- 
tions in the fabric were for a moment thought of, and the 
following list of details of the work will show that the end 
in view was to restore the church to its former unencumbered 
condition, and to put it in fit and seemly order for public 
worship. 
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1. Additions, — A new organ chamber, to which the old 
organ was removed. Also a new vestry, the latter over the 
foundations of the original one. New heating apparatus. 

2. Removals. — The north and west galleries were entirely 
removed, as were also the ringing-loft and the vestry-room. 
The clock chamber floor (new) being raised above the tower 
arch. 

3. BestoratioTis, — Tower arch opened into nave. Plaster 
removed from the stonework, and the latter pointed ; and 
west window reduced to its original dimensions. Paint re- 
moved from stonework of chancel and aisle piers and arches. 
Also from the font, and the removal of the latter to its 
original position under the tower arch. 

New muUions and tracery to one south aisle and all the 
north aisle windows. 

Pews repaired and new sittings supplied, alterations to 
pulpit and reading-desk, and pavement renewed in many 
places. 

Other matters, such as the removal of the inner ceilings, 
the removal of the rough-cast from the exterior, the restora- 
tion of the turret to the rood-staircase, &c., would all be 
desirable improvements to carry out. 

Time was, when the church was erected, and for long after- 
wards, that it formed the centre of the religious, as well as of 
the social, life of the village ; the relations of the two have 
altered much during the last two centuries. In this, as in 
all mundane things, we are forced to recognise that — 

" The presence of perpetual change is ever on the earth. " 

Another noteworthy point in the history of the building 
presents itself to our view ; plain though the structure be — 
one of the plainest and most destitute of decoration in the 
county of Devon — it must always be of historic interest 
from its intimate association with the memory of Sir Walter 
Ealegh and his father. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PlcUe 1. Exterior of East Budleigh Chuicli, soath aspect 
„ 2. Interior of Elast Budleigh Church, looking east. 

„ 3. Ground Plan of Church. 

A. New Organ Chamber. 

B. New Vestry. 

c. Doorway to Original Vestry. 

D. Piscina. 

E. Kood Staircase, and Hagioscopes. 

F. Holy Water Stoup. 
G.G. Stone Seats. 

H. Bracket. 

J. Ralegh Tomb. 

K. Font. 

L. Communion Table. 

Plate 4. Bracket on Pier of North Aisle. 
Font 

Plate 5. Sections through Hood Staircase. 

A.A. Chancel Pier. 

B.B. South Aisle Pier, 

c. Chancel Window. 

D. South Aisle Window. 

E. Hagioscope, North, 
TV. „ South. 

G. Entrance Doorway to Rood Staircase. 
H. Uj)per Doorway to Rood Loft. 

I. Rood Beam. 

J. Unsculptured Corbel of South Aisle Window. 

K. Window Slit to Rood Staircase. 

L. Wall cutting off communication with the Rool 

* Terminations of Hagioscopes in the ChanceL 

Plate 6. Tracery of Tower Window (west). 
Piscina. 

Section of Tower Arch. 
Entrance to Original Sacristy, North side. 
Turret to Rood Staircase, Kenton Church. 

The author of the paper is deeply indebted to Miss E. Milefl^ 
and to Mr. Basil Lipscomb, for the drawings from which nearly all 
the illustrations were taken. 



THE ANCIENT METEOPOLIS OF DARTMOOR. 

BY ARTHUR B. PROWSE, M.D. LOND., F.B.O.S. EnO. 
(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891). 



If the great hill region of Dartmoor be considered as a whole 
it will be seen that the Postbridge district holds a fairly 
central position. This fact at once suggests it as a suitable 
place for the chief centre of population on the Moor in those 
bygone days, when in consequence of the steady advance of 
their Saxon foes, the more independent and warlike spirits 
among the Britons, or Kymry (by some called Kelts) — those 
who had escaped death or thraldom — were to be found main- 
taining themselves in sturdy independence in the various 
hilly regions of Western Britain. They were of the same 
race-type as the Belgae, whom Caesar found inhabiting north- 
east Gaul ; as the Caledonians, of Tacitus ; as the Galatae or 
Galatians, of Diodorus Siculus ; as the Tuatha de Danans, of 
the old Irish historians. 

These all were above the average height, and were bracfiy- 
cephalic, prognathous, and florid. They were the people of 
the "Round Barrows," and of the so-called "Bronze Age." 
In saying this I do not mean to imply that they differed in 
any important race-characters from the Saxon invaders; for 
this was not the case. Modem scientists allow this. Thus 
Professor Huxley says : " The invasion of the Saxons, Jutes, 
Danes, and Northmen changed the language of Britain, but 
added no new physical element. Therefore we must not 
any more talk of Celts and Saxons, for all are one. I never 
lose an opportunity of rooting up the false idea that the 
Celts and Saxons are different races." 

To return to my point. The centre of the Moor would 
naturally be the safest place in troublous times; and if 
plenty of forage for the herds of cattle could be found in a 
limited area, a large settlement would tend to grow up. That 
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this was the case in the open valley through which the East 
Dart flows, just above Postbridge, I shall hope to prove. 

The chief evidence of previous dwelling on the Moor is the 
presence of the basements of former huts — the hut^circlea — 
and of spaces of cleared ground enclosed by banks or ruined 
breastworks of stone and turf. One finds groups of these 
hut-circles within many of these enclosures or pounds, all 
other stones having been, as far as possible, removed. Some- 
times no hut-circles exist in the space, but in this case theie 
are usually some close by. Such pounds were doubtless for 
protection of the cattle only, while those containing hnte 
afforded protection to the animals and their masters alsa 
In more modern times a good deal of land has been fenced 
in on the Moor, and we find that the more ancient enclosures 
have, in not a few instances, been utilised as fields by the 
raising of a dry stone wall or hedge upon, or just within, the 
old bank. The longer these more recent hedges have existed, 
the more often they will have needed mending by the 
addition of stones, and in many cases by banking up with 
turf as well, taken from the ground near by. And so, in 
these latter cases especially, there is often very little dear 
evidence now left of their having been built upon an ancient 
basis. Fortunately, however, the shape of the area enclosed 
is often suggestive; for whereas the modern tendency is to 
make field-enclosures with straight sides and well-defined 
angles, the ancient folk preferred curved outlines, and adapted 
themselves to the peculiarities of the ground they were about 
to enclose. As a general rule, too, they chose a gently sloping 
surface facing south-east, south, or south-west, though ia 
many cases other considerations caused the selection of 
quite different aspects. 

In most cases, also, we find that a supply of water was 
near at hand — within a few yards ; and, indeed, very often 
springs rise within the enclosed areas. 

When the modern "land-grabbers" have not built upon 
the old stone banks, they have, in numberless instances, used 
them as convenient quarries of handy-sized stones for build- 
ing neighbouring newtake walls ; and so we find that the old 
enclosure-banks have often been sadly mutilated and made 
so inconspicuous, that no one but a close observer would 
notice them until they are pointed out. 

Close to Postbridge, within an area stretching 1^ miles 
from north to south and f of a mile from east to west, is a 
compact group of fourteen of these ancient pounds, occupying 
sites on both sides of the Dart. 
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Through the middle of this large settlement — which may 
fitly be called the ancient metropolis of the Moor — runs the 
"great central trackway," now known almost certainly to be 
part of an ancient British road, modified and utilised by the 
Eomans under the name of the Fosse Way. 

Only three of the fourteen pounds have, I believe, been 
described before, viz., Nos. 8, 11, and 13 on the map; and I 
will now notice them all briefly in turn, beginning with the 
one nearest the bridge. About one hundred and fifty yards 
north-west of this is the southern end of an ovoid field 
(marked 1 on the map), about eighty yards wide and nearly 
twice as long, encircled with beech trees. It occupies the 
top of some gently-rising ground, a few feet above the highest 
flood-level, between the Dart and its afliuent, Stanon Brook. 

Though the hedge round it is of considerable age, yet there 
are very distinct remains in many places outside it of the 
ancient bank, whose line it closely follows. There is no 
trace now of hut-circles. 

About one hundred and forty yards due north of its 
northern end, up a gentle slope, is a nearly circular field 
(see 2), fifty yards across, and also girt by trees. I am not 
satisfied that there are any undoubted traces of the ancient 
ring-fence or of hut-circles ; but considering its shape, posi- 
tion, and surroundings I have no doubt whatever that its 
site is that of an ancient pound. The name of the little 
farmstead close by — Einghill — was probably suggested by 
its proximity. 

Kather more than three hundred yards north-west of No. 2 
we find a field belonging to Hartland Farm, having on its 
north, east, and south-east sides a curved boundary, from 
which radiate five or six straight stone fences. In many 
places there are distinct remains of the ancient bank of 
stones close to the modem boundary, but since the enclosed 
area has been ploughed repeatedly there could be now no 
trace of hut-circles. The west and south-west portions of 
the bank cannot be traced with certainty, but I have marked 
on the map (see 3) what appears to me to have been its line. 
This encloses the greater part of a paddock and a small 
portion of uncultivated ground. The length is about one 
hundred yards and the breadth eighty. 

One hundred and ninety yards north, and a little west of 
this, in the middle of a piece of ground sloping gently from 
Hartland Tor to the south-east, and much overgrown with 
gorse, is another nearly circular enclosure sixty-five yards 
across. (See 4.) The boundary is slight, but distinct, nearly 
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all the way round. Doubtless if the gorse were removed 
hut-circles would be seen, though in the more open part of 
the area I could find none. 

Twenty-two yards outside the ring, towards the north- 
east, is a hut-circle nine yards in diameter. Two hundred 
and thirty yards north by west of this is another hut-circle 
of the same size, which is inside and near the north-west 
corner of a somewhat quadrilateral enclosure (see 5), from 
east to west one hundred and twenty yards, and seventy 
yards from north to south. The eastern end of this is cut 
off from the rest by a newtake wall. The northern boundary 
is formed by an imperfect modern hedge which follows the 
line of the old bank. 

About twenty yards from the north-west comer of No. 5, 
and bearing north-east from the top of Hartland Tor, is a 
circle sixteen yards across, which itself contains a hut-cirde 
seven yards in diameter ex-centrically placed towards the 
north; and touching the west side of the outer ring is another 
four yards across. Proceeding still in a north-westerly 
direction for twenty yards we come upon a circular space 
fifty yards in diameter, which I believe to be a pound which 
was never finished. The area is nearly free from rocks, and 
the boundary is an intermittent ring of large stones, which 
doubtless were rolled away from the centre. There is no 
continuous bank of smaller stones. Under such circum- 
stances one would not expect to find hut-circles within the 
space. 

Forty yards north by west is a hut-circle seven yards in 
diameter, a few paces south of a trackline or row of isolated 
stones running east and west across the ridge behind Hart- 
land Tor. This, about sixty yards to the west, merges into 
a slight bank, which extends down the slope towards the 
Dart about two hundred and twenty yards further. 

Crossing now to the right bank of the river we find an 
enclosure somewhat semicircular in shape. (See 7.) It is on 
the very abrupt eastern slope of Broad Down, and extends 
upwards for one hundred yards from the Dart, which forms 
its nearly straight eastern boundary, to just below the Powder- 
mills leat. The river boundary is one hundred and forty 
yards long. In the space are nine hut-circles. 

Still further up the steep hillside is the well-known oval 
pound or camp (see 8) spoken of in Eowe's Perambulation of 
Dartmoor (1848, page 174) as being in "Templer's Newtake." 
It is marked in the new Ordnance map (six inches to one 
mile) by a broad dotted outline, and within the area four 
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hut-circles are placed. There are, however, distinct traces 
of eleven or twelve others, many of which are just inside 
the massive stone boundary. The stones of the west and 
north-west side have been used largely in building a modern 
wall which runs close within the line of the old rampart. 
The size of the space is one hundred and thirty yards by 
seventy. From the south-west part of this pound the 
newtake wall runs south-south-west for ninety yards, and 
joins another which forms the boundary of what Rowe calls 
"Hamlyn*s newtake," in which he says are "several hut- 
circles." Now the shape of this newtake is peculiar and 
suggestive ; from the east-north-east right round to the west 
and south-south-west portion the wall sweeps in a gradual 
curve. I at once suspected it followed an old enclosure-line, 
and a careful examination verified this idea. (See 9.) The 
old bank is quite plain, and is for the most part just outside 
the new wall. This latter, however, on the eastern side cuts 
across the old curving boundary, and goes straight down the 
hill to the Broad Down brook near its ending in the Dart. 
On the south side too the same thing happens with the 
modern wall ; while the old bank follows the direction 
marked on the map. Its south-east portion is very im- 
perfect, and here the Powdermills leat cuts off a corner. 
This large pound is on a gentle southerly slope, whence 
there is a splendid view of moorland over the Dart valley 
to Yar Tor and Buckland Beacon. The length from north- 
east to south-west is three hundred and forty yards, and the 
breadth is two hundred and ninety yards. The superficial 
extent is more than three times as great as that of Grims- 
pound. 

The new Ordnance map records only seventeen hut-circles 
in the space, but there are forty, the largest of which is 
thirteen yards in width. 

Looking now in a south-easterly direction one can see, 
about one-fifth of a mile distant, an irregular-shaped enclosure 
(see 10) close above the Dart, on the top of a knoll which 
ends a spur of Chittaford Down. The area is nearly level, 
and contains four hut-circles close to its boundary, which is 
a newtake wall built from and upon an old rampart. At the 
south-west corner a portion, about forty-five yards by thirty 
yards, is marked off by a low curved bank. 

About half a mile south by east of this is a pound of an 
oval shape, and planted with trees, within Archerton grounds. 
(See 11.) In Eowe*s time (1848) there seem to have been no 
trees. He says (on page 173), *' The remains of a singularly 
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formed elliptical enclosure can be traced, with an entrance on 
the south-east, where the oval outline, instead of being 
continuous, is bent into two circular sweeps, between which 
apparently was the original entrance to the enclosure. 
Within are vestiges of tracklines and the ruins of an 
aboriginal hut, where not only the formation but the remains 
of the walls are still to be seen." Since then the remains 
must have become more ruinous ; and from what is left I 
should not have been led to conclude that a special entrance 
such as he describes had ever existed. Doubtless the 
accumulation of leaf- mould has hidden to some extent 
features formerly quite distinct. The area is certainly 
divided in a curious manner, and I have marked on the map 
the lines which can be traced. Two of the spaces thus 
defined are practically circular, and are fifteen and twenty- 
four yards respectively in diameter. There is also distinct 
evidence of nine hut-circles within the aresL, and a large one, 
ten yards across, close outside on the east. 

Distant rather more than one-third of a mile south-south- 
east on the slope of Lakehead Hill, just above the Moreton 
and Princetown Eoad is a group of three enclosures. The 
smallest and lowest of the three is pyriform in outline. (See 
12.) The south and west part of its boundary is. fairly plain 
for two hundred yards, though it is but a slight bank. The 
rest of the outline is doubtfiiUy traceable. The whole has 
suffered greatly at the hands of the builders of the stone 
fences bordering the road. Within the area I could not 
detect any hut-circles. The length is one hundred and 
seventy yards, and the medium breadth one hundred and ten. 

The next pound is the best marked of the three. It is 
well known, and locally is called "Kraps Ring." (See 13.) 
Its shape is broadly ovoid, and its size one hundred and 
fifty yards by one hundred and thirty-five. The rampart 
consists of large stones forming a broad and well-marked 
bank. Within it are fifteen or sixteen hut-circles. 

About forty -five yards south of the south-west end of this 
enclosure is a massive hut-circle nine yards across; and 
eight yards south-west of the same point is another eight 
yards across, and less massive. The latter is not marked on 
the Ordnance map. 

About ninety yards north-east from Kraps Bing is the 
western side of the last of the Lakehead Group. (See 14) 
Its boundary can be traced fairly well all round except a 
portion of the eastern side. When the grass is short, and 
the light falls in the proper direction, it can be seen from a 
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distance ; and Mr. Bennett, of Archerton, told me that from 
his house, three-quarters of a mile distant, it could be some- 
times made out quite well. The length is two hundred and 
twenty-five yards, and the breadth one hundred and fifteen. 
Two hut-circles exist on the eastern side, but neither are 
very plain. 

I contend that the presence of these fourteen enclosures 
proves the existence, in ancient days, of a considerable 
population, even though, aSf is most probable, the fourteen 
were not all in use at any one time. In connection with 
them I have mentioned about one hundred hut-circles, which 
vary in diameter from three to thirteen yards ; and there 
must formerly have been many more, which have since been 
destroyed. If, however, we take the existing number, and 
reckon that on an average each sheltered four people (which 
is probably quite within the mark) we find that in this 
small area there was a population of four hundred — verily 
no mean number for so wild a district, in a day when the 
population of the whole of Britain was to be counted, not 
by millions, but by hundreds of thousands only. Even in the 
time of William I. the whole of England is estimated to have 
contained only a little over a million of people ; at the end 
of the reign of Eichard III. three millions ; at the time of the 
Eevolution about five and a half millions (including Wales) ; 
while in 1801 the first census revealed about ten millions. 
Then also one must not forget that near at hand in nearly 
every direction round this small area there are many other 
hut-circles and other proofs of man's residence. These 
antiquities I hope to deal with at some future time, and 
for the present will mention those only which are included 
within the limits of the map. 

On the eastern side of Lakehead Hill, seven hundred yards 
south by east of Postbridge, and close to the right side of a 
footpath going towards Believer, is a hut-circle seven yards 
in diameter, which was shown me by the Rev. J. B. Shattock, 
of Postbridge. Seventy yards south of this is what seems to 
be the remains of a small cairn, about eight yards across. 

Due east of and about seventy yards from the northern end 
of pound 14 is a ruined kistvaen, also pointed out by the 
Eev. J. B. Shattock. The western side slab alone remains. 
It is four and a half feet long, and lies north-west by north, 
and south-east by south. Around it is a very imperfect 
tumulus-ring five yards in diameter. 

On the west side of the map will be seen three cairns. 
They are on some gently sloping ground between the Cherry- 
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book and its affluent, which drains the large Router Marsh. 
The most northerly of the three is ten yards acroQS^ and 
about five feet above the ground level It contains a fine 
kistvaen, the long diameter of which is north-west and south- 
east. It has been opened on the south-west by moving the 
side slab, which measures five feet by two and a half feet 
The end stones are erect, and are three feet high. The 
cover-stone, which is imbedded in the mound, has been 
displaced laterally, but still rests on two of the slabs, and 
covers the north end of the space. The length of the cavity 
at the base is three feet, and at the top two feet eight inches; 
the width at the bottom is two feet six inches. The tumulus- 
ring is well marked, about five yards in diameter, and in 
part consists of a double row of stones, one of which, on the 
south-east side, is as much as three feet three inches high. 
This tumulus is in the line of a bank, which is probably an 
unfinished newtake fence ; and it is continuous with a wall 
which comes down the eastern slope of Higher White Tor to 
the Cherrybrook. It does not end at the point marked in 
the new ordnance map, but continues in an east-south-east 
direction for two hundred and thiity yards to Boutor Brook. 
Beyond this it bends to the south-east for about three 
hundred yards, and then southwards for some distance 
further. 

One hundred and eighty yards south by east of this 
tumulus is the second cairn, four feet high and ten yards 
across, which seems to contain no kist now. Ninety yards 
west-north-west from this, and one hundred and fifty south- 
south-west of the first, is the third cairn, ten yards in 
diameter and three feet high. This also seems now to he 
devoid of a kist. 

On Chittaford Down, just above Archerton, and close to 
the "great central trackway," just where it bends a little to 
the north of east, after coming for a mile or more nearly due 
east from Lower White Tor, are two cairns. The more 
westerly one, which is six yards in diameter, is about twenty 
yards south of the trackway. The other is only eight yards 
from the path, and is five yards across. It contains the 
remnants of a kistvaen. 

The kistvaen which is close to the Archerton lawn-tennis 
ground is so well known that it need not be described here. 



SOME DEVONSHIEE MERCHANTS' MARKS. 

BY R. N. WORTH, P.G.S. 
(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891). 



Merchants' marks were in customary use throughout the 
later Middle Ages, well on to the close of the seventeenth 
century. They are linked on the one hand to the masons' 
marks, still to be traced on the older portions of our cathedrals 
and buildings of similar antiquity. On the other they con- 
tinue in a modified fashion to the present day in the form of 
trade marks, and partially in the use of private monograms. 
When very few men could read and fewer still could write, 
they enabled the trader to be identified and known by his 
device ; just as the knight was recognised by his shield of 
arms, or, when town life had fully developed, the place of 
business by its sign — for it should be borne in mind that, 
while shop signs, apart from inscriptions, are the exception 
with us, they were the rule in the middle of the last century, 
and practically universal in the century previous. The man 
or woman who could not read over the door of a shop that 
John Smith, ironmonger, kept business there — the said John 
Smith not being accustomed to put his stock-in-trade in his 
windows — would easily recognise the familiar ** dog and pot," 
as sure an indication of a man who dealt in hardware once, 
as the golden fleece of a woollen draper. 

And so the merchants had their devices engraven on 
signets, with or without their initials, which sometimes 
supplied the place of signatures, and sometimes were used to 
authenticate them, just as the seals of arms of those who 
were entitled to coat armour were employed. They were in 
use at a very early date, for Piers Plowman mentions " merkes 
of merchauntes medeled'* in painted glass; but their most 
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common use was in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
They will frequently be found on seals to documents, in the 
carvings in old mansions, in churches, on sepnlchral slabs, 
or indicating, just as a coat of arms might do, the builder or 
restorer of certain portions of the edifica The fact that they 
are so used in the churches of Tiverton and CoUumptoa 
(duly set forth in the Ti^ansactians of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society) is, indeed, the motive for these few 
linea Dr. Ikrrington, in his Lectures on Heraldry, describes 
merchants' marks as consisting of " various fanciful forms, 
distorted representations of initials of names," and as being 
"placed upon articles of merchandise, because armorial 
ensigns could not have been so placed without debasement"^ 
And that may very well have been, as a rule, but it is perfectly 
clear that, in the West of England at any rate, towards the 
close of the sixteenth and well on through the seventeenth 
century, there was not the same antagonism in social life 
between landowning and merchantry, so manifest both in 
earlier and later days. This is seen very remarkably, not 
merely in the records of our elder municipalities, but in the 
number of persons entitled to coat armour who issued 
the tradesmen's tokens of the time of Charles II., and 
who placed their family arms upon them. Some of the 
elder merchants put their marks upon shields; and a 
writer in one of the Harleian MSS. deemed some such 
device so near akin to armorial bearings as to require 
the explanation, ''They be none armys, but a marke as 
marchaunts vse ; for everye manne may take hyme a marke, 
but not armys, without an herawde or percy vaunte." 

It seems rather singular that throughout the career of the 
Devonshire Association no one has touched upon these interest- 
ing features of our ancient trading life ; and I simply do so 
now in order to direct attention to the subject as one that is 
full worthy of investigation. There must be a great number 
of these marks yet extant in connection with our chief 
mediaeval business centres, deserving record, chiefly on deeds, 
but in all probability more frequently in connection with 
churches and other ancient buildings than has yet been 
recognised; and those which are reproduced in connection 
with this paper must be regarded simply as an illustrative 
sample. The four-shaped figure which appears in connection 
with so many is the distinctive device of the wool staple or 
official mart, and may be taken as a general indication that 
those who used it were connected with the woollen trade — 

1 Page 18. 
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which mainly absorbed the energies of our western mediaeval 
merchants, and on which the fortunes of many notable 
families and of many noteworthy churches — as no Tiverton 
audience should need reminding — ^were built. ^ 

Annexed is a list of the marks illustrated on the accom- 
panying plate. 

1. Philip Blake, 1697, Plymouth. 

2. Rowland Breufforth, 1613, Plymouth. 

3. Robert Brown, ] 529. 

4. R. Baxter, 1432. 

5. Watermark under the jester^s head on a sheet of foolscap at 
Bodmin, written upon in 1688. 

6. William Boon, 1674, Plymouth. 

7. John Brooking, 1574. These are attached to the same document 
in the Plymouth archives. 

8. Probably Thomas Holland, of Dartmouth, attached to a deed 
30th Elizabeth, in the Plymouth archives, to which Richard Pery, 
of Exon, and Holland, were parties. 

9. Samuel Eastlake, 1672, Plymouth. 

10. Unknown. In the Trelawny papers published by the Maine 
Historical Society ; but probably Devonian, with the four following. 

1 1. Appended to a letter from Narias Hawkins, in the same collection. 

12. Appended to a letter from Mrs. Amias Mauericke ; ditto. 

13. Appended to a letter from Edward Trelawny ; ditto. 

14. John Winter, of Plymouth and New England ; ditto. 

15. Unknown, 1415. 

16. St. Mary Arches Church, Exeter, 1550. 

17. Colyton Church, 1612. 

18. Axmouth Church, 1570. 

19. Used by Henry Wallis, vicar of Plymouth, 1604-33, a proof 
that " mark '* seals were adopted as well as " armorial " seals by others 
than those to whom they belonged, when they were required for merely 
formal purposes. 

20. Raphus. Skett, Norwich, 1372. Given as an early example. 

21. Tiverton, Wm. and John Sellicke (?), 1520. 

22. Tiverton Church, 1644. 

23. Ditto. 

24. CoUumpton Church, 1622. 

25. Ditto 1585. 

26. John Greenway, Tiverton Church. 

27. John Waldron, ditto, 1579. 

28. John Lane, Lane Chapel, CoUumpton, The objects in the base 
are no doubt intended for wool packs. 

' Generally throughout the Middle Ages special towns were fixed as the 
places where alone the trade in certain articles of commerce could be carried 
on. These towns were the " staples " — the articles became known as " staple" 
articles. The most important item of English produce was wool ; and Exeter 
was the Devonshire "staple" for this commodity — dealings in which were 
strictly regulated by authority, of which the Mayor of the Staple, who had 
his seal, was the chief. There was also a Company of the Staple, which has 
survived, in name at least, to the present day ; and it may very well be that 
these merchants who used the device of the Staple were members of, or in 
some way associated with, that organization. 



RECENT DISCOVEEIES AT THE CASTLE, EXETER 

BY SIR J. B. PHEAR, M.A., F.0.8. 
(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891.) 



In consequeDce of the fall of some large pieces of stone^ 
which had probably been loosened by the disintegrating forcee 
of the past prolonged winter, attention was lately drawn to 
the state of the southern wall of the Castle, behind the 
castle-keeper's lodge ; and upon examination it was found 
that a portion of this was in a very unsafe condition — so 
unsafe as to necessitate steps being taken without loss of 
time in order to restore stability to the wall, and to free the 
lodge from danger. ^ . 

This wall stretches in almost, though not quite, a straight 
line from the bastion, at the south-east comer of the Castle, 
to the so-called barbican at the main entrance gateway. It is 
not, however, homogeneous in structure, but rather (so far at 
least as its inner face is concerned) a patchwork in some three 
or four sections. For a distance of thirty or forty feet from 
the bastion it is built chiefly of Northernhay or local stone, 
and this appears to be the older portion of the wall — of the 
same character as, and probably contemporaneous with, the 
city wall generally. It is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, like a piece of solid rock. The next portion, going 
westwards, is of red conglomerate similar to that of the 
Heavitree and Exminster quarries, and this too is well and 
firmly built. Its length is about thirty-four feet. It com- 
mences with a pronounced line of separation from the first- 
mentioned section, and terminates, as seen from the inside, in 
a straight vertical joint which reaches from the ground to the 
top of the wall, and exhibits a certain sort of finish, as if it had 
at one time been a quoin. From this point onwards for a length 
of, say, eighty feet there is a sudden and complete change in 
the character of the wall. The material of which the inside 
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face is constructed is still the same red conglomerate; but 
both the quality of the stone and the workmanship of the 
masonry are inferior relatively to the rest of the wall ; and 
it is remarkable that the courses of the stonework of this 
portion slope downwards from the two extremities towards 
the middle point of its length, while the wall itself some- 
what sags or bulges inwards towards the lodge. This state 
of things is evidently attributable to a settlement at the 
foundation, which has brought about the further consequence 
that the wall — which is here in its upper part about six feet 
thick, and is generally constructed of an outside and inside 
casing of massive masonry with rubble concrete filling up 
the interval — is at this place cracked on the inside nearly 
from top to bottom, the crack appearing just to penetrate the 
entire thickness, and being more open towards the top than 
it is below. The section of wall next succeeding to this bulging 
portion again resumes the original character, and with a slight 
deviation of direction towards the south, and some increase 
of thickness, continues without further alteration for the 
short distance of fifteen to twenty feet up to the gateway. 

It may perhaps be fairly inferred from this state of things 
that the portion of wall which has thus given way is a com- 
paratively recent structure, built upon unsound ground across 
an opening, which had in some manner occurred between 
two portions of relatively older wall. 

Such an inference would seem to find considerable support 
in the circumstance that Norden's plan of the Castle^ pre- 
cinct, made in 1617, a fac-dmile reproduction of which is 
given in Dr. Oliver's paper on the Castle of Exeter in the 
Journal of the Archceological Institute,^ exhibits a circular 
tower, projecting on the outside of the 50uth-east wall just 
about the place where this infirm portion of the wall now is. 
No trace of any such tower or bastion is to be seen at the 
present day. If the tower was there when Norden's plan 
was made (and the author of the Surveyor's Dialogue ought 
to be trustworthy), it has, for some cause or another, been 
wholly removed, and it may well be that the portion of wall 
in question was built across the gap, which the demolition of 
the tower or bastion must have left in the line of the cur- 
tain. Existing appearances quite accord with and would be 
sufficiently explained by this supposition. 

It is, however, noteworthy that neither the bird's-eye view 
of Exeter, given in Braun's and Hohenberg's " Civitates Orbis 

^ Made by Norden, in 1617, and attached to his Survey, Addl. MSS., 
British Museum, No. 6,027. » Vol. vii. 1850. 
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Terrarum," and probably drawn by or for Hooker, about 
1570, nor Izacke's map of perhaps about one hundred and 
fifty years later, gives any indication of a tower or bastion 
anywhere in the wall between the eastern angle and the 
barbican ; and the earlier ground plan of the Casue, described 
as made from an original survey in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
which is reproduced in Dr. Oliver's paper already referred to, 
is also without any sign of such a feature; but it is very 
evident on the face of this latter plan, that its author 
sacrificed much to his idea of symmetry and simplicity. 

In order to put the portion of wall which had given way, 
as above described, into a condition of safety, it has been 
found necessary, to take down a considerable piece of the 
inside facing, and to rebuild it within the perpendicular, 
which the bulging overpassed. The old rubble of the interior 
has been in large measure replaced by concrete, with cross 
bonding courses of stone at intervals.^ 

The primary object for which this work of repair and 
renovation of the Castle wall was undertaken, was the 
security and protection of the lodge, threatened as this was 
by the overleaning masonry of the wall ; and simultaneously 
with this work some repairs were also being done to the lodge 
itself, in the course of which it became necessary to remove the 
earth from beneath the floor of one of the rooms, namely, the 
parlour on the left of tlie entrance door. In doing this a human 
skeleton was laid bare.^ It lay as depicted in the dotted line 
on the annexed plan, with the head towards the north-east, and 
the feet towards the south-west, at a depth of about twelve 
to eighteen inches below the surface of the ground. On this 
discovery being made, the excavation was continued beneath 
the floors of the other rooms, with the result that portions of 
at least three other skeletons were found. These were under 
the floor of the larger room on the right of the entrance 
(called the kitchen), lying parallel to one another almost side 
by side, and having the same orientation, north-east and 
south-west, as that of the skeleton first found. All three 
had the skull and jawbones present. In one the jaws were 

' Since the foregoing was read at the Meeting of the Association, and 
while these sheets were passing through the press — namely, on October 9th, 
1891, about 2 p.m. — a good deal of this new work, together with the whole 
of the old inner face of the wall still remaining up to the gateway, suddenly 
fell without the slightest warning. From this it would appear tnat a settle- 
ment of the inner foundation, at least of the wall, is still goine on, and it is 
not yet ascertained what steps it may be necessary to take Tor the prevention 
of this venerable relic of the feudal times in England. 

* This was on Saturday, 30th May, 1891. 
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very perfect, with a complete set of teeth above and below ; 
and this skeleton, so much of it as was secured, was character- 
ised by a certain delicacy of make, which suggested that it 
was the skeleton of a woman. In another, on the contrary, 
the bones were of strikingly large dimensions ; the jaw was 
immense, showing front teeth which were much worn down, 
while the back teeth were absent; and the skull had a 
perforation not far from the crown, such as might have been 
caused by a javelin or pointed hatchet. The County Surveyor, 
Mr. Harbottle, under whose superintendence the work was 
carried out, reported that the ground when first opened up 
gave off a very bad smell. 

Nothing was discovered in connection with the skeletons 
which could serve to indicate that the bodies, when buried, 
were enclosed in any sort of cofi&n or wrapper, unless a 
buckle — which was dug up in the close neighbourhood of, or 
among the bones, in the second room — be assumed to be the 
remains of a belt with which a blanket or a woollen shroud 
may have been girded round a corpse. An old piece of iron, 
shaped like a spear head, was also found almost in the same 
spot. 

The site of the lodge, under the floor of which the excava- 
tion was made, is just inside the main entrance gateway of 
the Castle on the east as one enters, and so is not far from 
the place where, according to Norden*s plan, the old Colle- 
giate Chapel stood which was taken down in 1792. The 
same plan represents the space between the Chapel and the 
Castle wall as a square enclosure. And Dr. Oliver in his short 
paper on this Chapel, which is published in the Journal of 
the Archceological Institute for 1854, vol. xi., says : " When 
Westcote wrote, soon after 1630, St. Mary's Chapel was 
'ruinous.' A few years later, in 1639, Bishop Hall was 
requested to assign it ' for buryall of such Prisoners as shall 
die in the Gaole,' " the gaol at that time being situated just 
outside the Castle gate beyond the ditch. It seems, therefore, 
to be not altogether improbable that the place in which the 
skeletons have been found was in former days part of the 
ground attached to, or within the precincts of, the Chapel, 
wherein the bodies of those slain or dying within the Castle 
were buried ; and which, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, was appropriated or intended to be appropriated as 
a graveyard for the neighbouring gaol. The absence of any 
mention of consecration at this date may perhaps be attribut- 
able to the fact that the place was already a recognized 
burying-ground. 



DEVON COLLEMBOLA AND THYSANUEA, 

BY EDWARD PARFITT. 
(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891.) 



The little animals included in the two groups Collembola 
and Thysanura are so remarkable in their structure, that 
systematists are somewhat in doubt as to their true place in 
Nature. On a cursory view of the various forms they 
would at once be pronounced as belonging to the insect 
world, but on a further and a more accurate acquaintance 
with their peculiar structure, it will at once be seen that 
although they resemble insects, that structure precludes their 
admission into this class. 

The young Collembola and Thysanura, when they leave 
the egg, do not issue as caterpillars, but as miniature 
specimens of the parents, consequently they do not undergo 
any transformation, as in the case of true insects. Dr. 
Meinart says, '' In insects which have no true metamorphosis 
the construction of the mouth must necessarily remain 
the same in all stages of development, and in the order 
Thysanura they remain in the larva stage without under- 
going any metamorphosis at all. Not only are the individuals 
possessing perfectly developed sexual organs without the 
least vestige of wings, but the segmentum medicUe forms a 
complete ring, as in larvae." 

The only change that these animals undergo is, that they 
grow in size; their skin, however, does not grow at the 
same time, but has to be changed as the animal developes in 
size, in the same way as crabs and all crustaceans. With 
every change of skin, the markings gradually develope, 
as the creature advances towards maturity. At the same 
time too much stress must not be laid upon the markings as 
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specific distinctions, for it is rarely, even in mature specimens, 
that two are to be found alike. 

The chief distinction which separates the CoUembola 
and Thysanura from the insect world, is the peculiar 
saltatorial apparatus, which nearly all the genera comprised 
in the two groups under consideration possess : this is situated 
on one or other of the posterior segments of the abdomen 
beneath, and by the force applied by the creature it is enabled 
to leap at least a hundred times its own length. It has in 
addition to this six legs, so that it is able to run as well as 
leap. I have frequently heard the springing apparatus make 
a sharp "pat" upon the paper, when the creature applies 
the spring with great force. 

A yet further distinction, and that which separates these 
animals still more widely from insects, is a peculiar organ 
situated on the inferior surface, near the posterior pair of 
legs, which has received the name of the ventral tube, the 
true use of which is still somewhat of an open question. 
It has been suggested that it may be a suctorial apparatus, 
used for closely adhering to smooth objects. This is partly 
true, as has been observed by several observers, and I can 
confirm the fact myself; but that does not explain all its uses, 
for when we take into consideration its complicated structure, 
this appears of itself to point to other purposes. Considering 
generally that these little creatures are terrestrial animals, 
living mostly among dead and decaying vegetation, in manure 
heaps, the droppings of animals, and under marine rejecta- 
menta on the seashore, to possess a climbing or suctorial 
apparatus appears superfluous. 

Sir John Lubbock^ says, "If a Smynthurus is laid on its 
back — a position from which it has some difficulty in recover- 
ing its feet — and if while in this attitude a piece of glass 
is brought within its reach, the animal will endeavour to 
seize it with its feet, but at the same time it will project 
one or both of its ventral tentacles, and apply it or them 
firmly to the glass, emitting at the same time a drop of fluid, 
which no doubt gives a better hold." 

On obtaining some specimens of Isotoma pdlustris from 
under seaweeds on the shore at the Woodbury Boad Station 
on the Exmouth Eailway, I placed them in a thin clear 
glass bottle. The specimens were very active, running 
about and using the ventral tube very freely in adhering 
to the glass, the orifice of the tube being spread out in 
the manner of ^ leather sucker as applied by boys to lift 

* M<mographf p. 69. 
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stones. I observed also that the animal, while adhering hy 

the tube, was able to use its legs freely. 

The ventral tube is not simple in construction, but is 
formed on the principle of a tube within tube, after the 
manner of a telescope. liound the margin of this inner tube^ 
in a species of Isotoma I met with under horse droppings 
in a damp meadow near the sea at Topsham, when it was 
extended, I observed it had about twenty triangular teeth, 
reminding me very much of the peristome of a moss capsule, 
and in addition it had two long whip-like filaments. I did 
not observe the glands on the whip-like filaments in the 
tube under consideration, but have seen them in others. 
The inner tube in this species is of a beautiful orange-red 
colour, and the outer tube yellow. I am strongly impressed 
with the idea that we have not yet reached the limits of the 
uses of the ventral tube in these creatures ; for if they were 
intended, like flies, to walk or hold on to smooth surfaces, 
they must have become greatly degraded in their present 
mode of life. 

The species included in the genus Entomobrya are some- 
times found on low bushes. One fonn especially, the 
handsomest of all, I have beaten off tall-growing shrubs. 
It is brilliantly coloured. All the markings are of the 
brightest carmine. I have named this, from its mode of 
life, Entomhrya mutifasdata, var. arborea. All the other 
genera included in the Collembola and Thysanura live on 
the ground amongst decaying vegetation, &c., therefore 
rendering the use of the ventral tube superfluous, so far 
as one can see ; their sharp dentate prehensile daws appear 
most fitted for their mode of life. 

Most of the species are provided with composite, or, perhaps, 
agglomerated eyes would better express their arrangement; 
six or eight simple (?) lenses are placed on each side of the 
head — they are sessile and quite incapable of movement In 
one genus, and in two or three species, the creatures are not 
only blind, but so far as can be observed, perfectly eyeless. At 
the same time they are exceedingly active, quite as much 
so as those with the full compliment of eyes. 

In the genus Campodea of Professor Westwood two 
species only are known, the one on which the genus was 
founded — Campodea staphylinvs — a delicate, almost trans- 
parent, animal, living under the decaying bark of trees and in 
damp earth. M. Brauer states it as his opinion that all existing 
insects are descended from a common stock resembling the 
genus Campodea, and in this Sir John Lubbock is inclined to 
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agree. It is true that this form appears in the larvae of 
several great orders of insects, such as the Neuroptera, Orth- 
optera, and Coleoptera, but it is only in the larval state that 
it occurs ; it is not arrested at this stage, but proceeds to its 
full development of what we are pleased to call the perfect 
insect; whereas the Campodea is a fully-developed animal, 
so far as it is able to propagate its species or produce its like 
ad infinitum. At the same time it must be admitted that it 
is very larva-like, and might easily be mistaken for one. 
The specimen I have in view was a female, and its ovarium 
was filled with white spherical eggs. 

The number of species of these interesting animals recorded 
by Sir John Lubbock in his Monograph, is fifty-two CoUem- 
bola and seven Thysanura. Out of this number I have 
collected forty-four species of Collembola and six Thysanura ; 
and some of these I believe are new to the British list. There 
is one rather remarkable fact in the distribution of the genus 
Smynthurus. Sir John Lubbock finds seven species of this 
in Kent, whereas I have only met with one. That there are 
more to be found in Devon I have no doubt whatever. It 
only requires more time than I have at my disposal, and 
good eyesight. 

The winter of 1890-91 was a pretty good trial of the 
amount of cold which these creatures can bear without any 
appearance of inconvenience to themselves, for all through 
the frost and snow I was enabled to get specimens for 
examination. It was only necessary to turn back a few 
leaves or decaying grass or rubbish of almost any kind to 
find specimens in plenty. I have frequently gone out when 
the thermometer marked from 18 to 22 degrees of frost, have 
swept off the snow and shaken some leaves over a sheet of 
paper, when the little animals would fall out and leap 
about as actively as at any other time when there has been no 
frost or snow, so their resistance to cold must be very great. 

I have in writing this paper frequently used the term 
"insects" for these creatures, for the want of a better and 
more correct term for them. 

I have great pleasure in recording my best thanks to 
Professor George Brook, of the University, Edinburgh, for 
his kind assistance, and in lending me works of reference. 
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Order, COLLEMBOLA, Lubbock. 

Family, SMYNTHURIDiB. 
Genus, SMTNTHURUS, Latreille. 

VIRIDIS, Linn. 

Lubh. Monog. pi. 1. 

This pretty little species was numerous on grass in a field 
near the Old Abbey, Exeter, in July and August. 

Family, PAPIRIID^. 
Genus, PAPIRIUS, Lubbock. 

Fuscus, Geoff. 

Lubb, Monog. pi. 8, p. 120. 

Body, dark purplish-red above ; beneath, yeUow spotted 
with red. Head purplish above, spotted with red on the 
sides. Antennae, reddish-brown. Legs, yellow spotted 
with red. The markings on the back are first, a kind of 
double Jleur-de-lis on a bifurcated stem ; a large spot on 
each side at the base of the stem, white ; a W below this, 
then a smaller w and two dots, all yellow, except the 
two large round spots, which are pure white. The ground 
colour varies in different individuals to a more decided 
red or a deeper purple. 

Amongst decaying leaves and grass in a small plantation 
on Pennsylvania, Exeter, and generally distributed, 
November and June, 1890. 
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ORNATUS, Nicolet 

Luhh. Monog. pi. 9, p. 123. 

This is a variable species as regards its colouring. I very 
rarely find two alike ; it varies also in form. In some, 
the abdominal segments project beyond, having a re- 
entering angle, arid the outline of the abdomen is either 
globular, ovate, or elliptical. In a sketch of one I have 
now before me, the abdomen forms an ellipse, with the 
apical segments projecting ; and the colouring is — head 
and thorax, clear yellow ; eyes, on an oblong black patch ; 
antennae, lower half yellow, apical, purple. Dorsal 
surface, dull purplish-red, the centre raised into an 
irregular longitudinal ridge, which is deep purple. Legs 
and fork, clear yellow. Inferior surface; head, thorax, 
yellow ; mouth, reddish ; abdomen, greenish-yellow. 

On each side the thorax in front are two semi-circular 
elevated processes, which have at first sight somewhat 
the resemblance of rudimentary wings. 

Frequent under dead leaves and decaying grass in the 
Exeter district, and on the cliffs, Sidmouth, during the 
winter and early spring. 

ORNATUS, Var, NIGROMACULATUS, Luli, 

Luhh. Monog. pi. 10, p. 127 ; Minutus^ Fabricius ; Tullh, Sveriges 
Podurider, p. 35. 

This is a most variable insect, both as regards form and 
colouring. The ground colour varies in different indi- 
viduals, some being green, others yellow or pale red, 
others again are different shades of purple ; it is rare to 
find two examples alike in the dorsal markings, some 
being red on a yellow ground, others purple on a green 
ground, and yellow on a red ground, and without figures 
it would be impossible to convey in writing the forms 
these figures take. The only stable or permanent mark- 
ing which is found on all alike, let the ground colour 
be what it may, is the conical black spot on the posterior 
segments of the abdomen. 

I met with great numbers of this variety under dead elm 
leaves lying in depressions on grass, January 31, 1891. 
At the same time the ground was covered with snow. I 
scraped away the snow to get at the leaves; just 
previous to this they had been exposed to twenty-two 
degrees of frost. When shaken out from am6ng the 
leaves they were as lively as possible. With these 
were a number of P. ornatus. I am strongly impressed 
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with the idea, after the examination of a great many 
specimens, that P. nigroniaculatus is a variety of P. 
aniatus, and not a distinct species. The fork or salta- 
torial apparatus is strongly transversely striated, and set 
on the inside with a row of short brisdes, with three or 
four longer and stronger ones about the middle. The 
antenuiL are the same in both the species and variety. 
Generally distributed, where it is sufficiently damp. 
Plentiful on the cliffs, Sidmouth, Babbacombe, &c. 

FLAVO-SIGNATUS, Tllllb. 

Sver. Pod. pi. 3, f. 37, 39, p. 35. 

Flavus ; laicra nibra ct aiyiuituris Jlavis omata. Macula 
ocidares nigra\ Macula nigra supra anum nulla. 
Unyuicuhis su2)erior vaginatus. Long, 1 J millim. 

Ochrcous-yellow, head with a purple patch between the 
eyes extending to the vertex, eyes eight on an oblong 
black patch. The four largest occupy each comer, and 
four small ones are placed in the intermediate spaces. 

Antennoi pale towards the base, purple upwards, pubescent; 
the hairs are arranged in longitudinal linea Abdomen 
very convex, with an interrupted dorsal line purple; 
towards and at the apex of the abdomen are a number 
of corrugations, the ridges of which are coloured reddish- 
purple. The neck or collar, and the sides of the abdomen, 
are spotted and splashed with bright reddish-purpla 

Legs and inferior surface pale yellow, the former with a 
reddish vinous cast. 

The whole insect is rather thickly clothed with short hairs. 
Apex of abdomen thickly set with short yellow bristles. 
The spring is thickly set with stiff spine-like hairs, and 
there are two elliptical impressions, one on each side at 
the base. 2 mm. long. 

This is an exceedingly handsome insect I met with 
several specimens, all alike, under decayed elm bark at 
Duryard, Exeter, April, 1866. 

This insect appears to me to agree better with TuUbeij^s 
description than with any other I can find. He has 
sunk Sir John Lubbock's P, Saundersii in this species. 
At the same time Sir John had himself reduced it in 
his monograph to a variety of ornattcs. 

It must, however, be candidly acknowledged that it is 
most difficult to separate these insects into species^ and 
to point out the distinctive marks by which they may 
be distinguished. 
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POLYPODUS, Linn. 

Luhh. Monog. pi. 11, p. 128 ; Tullh. Svr. Pod. t. 3, figs. 26-36, p. 34. 

The form of this species is obovate, with the posterior 
abdominal segments produced. The ground colour is 
yellow, with intensely dark purple markings of no 
definite pattern on the head and dorsal surface. 
Antennae long, yellow, with reddish-purple spots and 
splashes, and very rough, with knobs on the front when 
the antennae are extended. 

Legs yellow, spotted and splashed as the antennae. Inferior 
surface yellow. Saltatorial apparatus yellow. 2 mm. long. 

In spirit the apical half of the antennae, except the extreme 
tip, turns dark purple ; and the femora on the outside, 
and the tibia entirely, except the extreme apex and the 
claws, are pure white. 

There are no teeth except a basal swelling on the small 
claw. The neck in this species is longer in proportion 
than in the other species. 

This is the form both Tullberg and Sir John Lubbock had 
in view, according to their figures and description ; but 
I cannot help thinking that Linnaeus had some other 
form before him when he named his species Podura ater, 
for both when alive and also in spirit the dark colour 
in this is purple, and not black. It is true the yellow, 
when alive, turns to reddish when immersed in spirit, 
but that is all the change produced. 

I met with specimens, just covered with leaves, under the 
snow which remained under the hedges on March 21st, 
1891, Pennsylvania, Exeter. 

Genus, DICYETOMA (?), Bourlei. 
ATROPURPUREA, Bourht. 

Body obovate, elongate. Head transverse ; antennae six 
articulate; two basal joints very short; third nearly 
twice as long as the two basal together ; fourth not quite 
so long as the third ; fifth shorter than the fourth, and 
has a curve in it; apical short and elliptical, thinly 
clothed with short hairs; collar or neck with two 
tridentate pedicellate gland-like processes attached to 
the collar above, and directed forward over the vertex 
of the head ; neck yellow ; eyes not on a black patch, 
and placed at the base of the antennae. A laige crescent- 
shaped raised fold on the back; the horns of the 
crescent pointing forwards. Outside this there are 
several other folds, but not so conspicuous as the inner 

VOL. XXIII. Y 
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one. On each side the first fold, and near the centre ol 
the back, are two conspicuoas oval yellow spotB. 

The abdomen is much produced behind^ and sparsely ael 
with short hairs. 

Face, mouth, and legs dull orange-red. The fiace has a 
dark purple line down the centre; the femora and 
tibia stained with purple; tarsi and apical half ol 
saltatorial apparatus nearly whita 

Inferior surface of body dull orange-red. 

Claws. The large claw is much curved, with a single 
tooth in the centre. Itelow the large claw, and standing 
nearly at right angles to it, is a moveable process, 
composed of four ai*ticulations ; it is placed in a de- 
pression at the base of an obtuse tooth-projection, or 
swelling of the base of the large claw. The basal 
portion of this moveable process is elliptical in outline^ 
and composed of two parts, the basal the shortest. The 
third joint is clavate; from this springs a thin joint; 
ending in two short hooks or claws. This moveable 
process corresponds in a certain degree with the figure 
in TuUberg's Svcriges Podurider, t iii. f. 3, " Apex pedes 
secundi paris " of Smmthwnis viridis. 

This insect appears to me to agree better with Bonrlet's 
Dicyrtoma than with Papirius, especially in the number 
of articulations in the antennee, and the peculiar ragged 
form of the body. There are, however, several points 
which were either overlooked by me when I made my 
sketch of the insect, or which I did not note, so 
that Bourlet's species and this do not quite ooincida 

I met with this under a piece of wood lying on the 
ground near Exeter, 1866, and have not seen a specimen 
since. 

Family, ENTOMOBRIID^. 
Genus, OBCHESELLA, Templeton. 

CINCTA, Zinn. 

Luhh. Monog. pi. 12-14, p. 130; TuUh, Sver. Pod. pi. 7, 8-17, p. 4i 
This handsome insect is very generally distributed. It i! 
very variable in the intensity of its colouring, as well u 
in its markings or the distribution of its colouring. It is 
found under the bark of dead or dying trees, decaying 
leaves, &c., in woods and gardens, all through the year. 

CINCTA, Var. 

Entirely shiny, coppery black, no markings of any kin^ 
head black ; antennae, the right one entire, left one one- 
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third the length of the other; a narrow white ring 

round the top of the basal joint, and a slight tinge of 

white on the second. 
Legs, femora, and tibia, especially beneath, dirty or dusky 

white, above darker; tarsi black, spring dirty white. 

This form comes very near to 0. rufescens. (Linnaeus). 
In a polyporus found near Exeter, September, 1884. 

CINCTA, Var. 

Yellowish -grey, head thickly dotted with black on the 
front and sides ; the vertex pale, with a black crescent- 
shaped mark, the horns of which point forward. 

Antennae greyish-white, basal joints reddish-brown, second 
joint with a white ring, third joint reddish-brown with 
a black annulus at each end, fourth joint grey, with 
dusky rings at each end ; the articulations snow-white. 

Thoracic and abdominal segments dotted or stipuled with 
black on the posterior edge ; third and fourth segments 
with square-shaped black dotted lines, the square open 
in front. There are two interrupted dotted lines running 
the whole length of the body. Outside these lines the 
segments are thickly dotted with black. 

Legs pale yellowish or grey, apex of femora with a black 
ring, tibia and tarsi tipped with black. 

Claws, with one large tooth at the base of the large claw 
on the outside only. The fork pale ; the extreme ends 
have a double hook at each (mucrones). (Tullberg.) 

One of my specimens has a bright yellow transverse line 
on the base of the third abdominal segment. 

Length 3 to 4 mm. 

I found several specimens of this form under dead leaves 
in Barley Wood, near Exeter, in October, 1890. 

This appears to me to come very close to the species 
named 0. spectabilis. (Tullberg, Sveriges Podurider, pi. 8, 
figs. 1-7, p. 48.) 

VILLOSA, Geoff. 

Lubb, Monog. pi. 15, 16. 

This very pretty species is generally distributed, as I have 
met with it in gardens and woods, also under marine 
rejectartunta on the shore in several places. Some of 
the finest specimens I have obtained were found on the 
rough, stony beach at Babbacombe, under freshly thrown 
up weeds, and where they must be covered with water 
at all high or more than ordinary tides. 

Y 2 
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Genus, T0M0CIBV8, NiooUt. 
LONGICORNIS, Midler. 

Zool. Dan. Prod. Lubb. Monog. pi. 17| 18, p. 137. 

This fine insect is frequently found about rashes and 
mosses growing on the edges of streams, as well as 
under decaying leaves in woods in damp places. Speci- 
mens vary a great deal, in some they are a light lead 
colour, others are beautifully mottled with black scales^ 
and some are transversely striated with lines of black 
scales. The base of the scales is silvery blue, the 
apical half opaque black-brown. 

Under a high magnifier the scales show pale undalatiDg 
lines. The lines appear to be situated between the mem- 
branes forming the scale. When the scales are removed, 
the whole insect is yellow, with the exception of three 
oblong black spots on the three last abdominal s^ments. 
The insect is generally distributed throughout the county. 

PLUMBEUS, Linn. 

Tullb. Svcr. Pod. t. 6, figs. 7-16. 

Very frequent under logs and fallen branches in woods 
and gardens. Abundant in mosses in the bogs on 
Dartmoor. 

1. PLUMBEUS, Var. 

Body covered with silvery scales ; where denuded, coppery- 
yellow. 

Head silvery ; mouth reddish-brown. 

Antennae half the length of the body; the basal joint pale, 
with a brown broad ring. Where the first and second 
joints articulate is a broad white ring; the rest of the 
antennae purple, except a broad white ring round the 
apical articulation, all thickly clothed with short white 
hairs. 

A small tuft of spines on the prothorax, and a few long 
hairs on the apical joint of the abdomen; the rest of 
the body frea The inferior surface yellow. 

2. PLUMBEUS, Var. 

Head and body above, black in certain lights; in others 
bluish or grey, irregularly spotted with black or with 
silvery scales, interspersed with some of a copper colour. 

Legs : femora pale greyish ; tibia ferruginous, with a few 
black streaks and blotches ; claws white, thickly clothed 
with white hairs. 
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Antennae dark bluish or lead colour, yellowish towards the 

base. 
Spring orange-yellow, with a black ring in the middle, and 

a double row of black spine at the base. 
Two rows of black bristles : one on each side of the dorsal 

line, and a few others scattered over the body. 
The ribs of the scales in this form appears to me to 

project beyond the edge of the scale, more so than in 

the typical form of T, plumleus. 
Length, 2 lines. Under a log in the Basin Yard, Exeter, 

May, 1890. 

NIGER, Bourlet. 

Lubb. Monog. p. 139. 

One of the most abundant of the whole family, and 
generally distributed over the county. Found in woods 
and gardens throughout the year. Very common in 
Harpford Wood, near Sidmouth, and under beech leaves 
during the severe frost, January, 1891, when the ther- 
mometer marked 22 degrees of frost. These insects 
were very active directly they were shaken out of the 
leaves. It is exceedingly difficult to point out any 
well-marked distinguishing character in this insect, as 
compared with T. plumleus. The colour of the body 
when denuded of scales, I fear, is not to be entirely 
depended upon, as I have frequently found the blue or 
greyish and the yellow so blended that this at length 
becomes no guide at alL To say the least, it is a 
doubtful species. 

Genus, TEMFLETONIA, Lubbock 
CRYSTALLINA, Muller. 

Lubb. Monog. pi. 20, p. 143; Tullb. Sver. Pod. t. 8, f. 15-20. 

This very interesting species is of a beautiful pearly white, 
having occasionally some ferruginous spots, and some 
have ferruginous fascia. The antennae are peculiar; 
the apical joint is so much larger than the others, and 
is ringed, and set with a row of short straight hairs on 
each ring ; the basal joints have curved hairs. 

Legs translucent and hairy, the claws are white with 
black tips, with a single tooth on the inside of the large 
one. The spring has a bifurcate hook at each ex- 
tremity. The hairs on the anterior thorax and abdomen 
are clavate, and thickly set with short spines, directed 
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upwards. These render the creature somewhat formid- 
able to look at. 
This species is to be met with under the bark of old trees, 
and under decaying vegetation at all seasonSy and is 
generally distributed. 

Genus, SISA, Lubbock. 
BUSKII, Zubb. 

Monog. pi. 22, p. 145 ; Tullb. Sver. Pod. p. 41. 

Body splendid violet-purple, shot or reflecting golden 
tints; the posterior edges set with larger scales than 
those which clothe the segments. In some lights these 
large scales appear white, and in others a brilliant 
purple. 

Head golden-copper ; eyes on a black patch. 

Antenni^ yellowish, with a black annulus on the three basal 
joints ; apical joint purple. First or basal joint short ; 
the next two of nearly equal length. Apical nearly as 
long as the second and thiixl together ; all clothed with 
short white hairs. 

Legs: the coxa and femora are sparsely clothed on the 
outside with purple scales; tibia and tarsi greenish- 
white, clothed with white hairs. Fork : basal half or 
manubrium thinly clothed with purple scales; apical 
half white, and reaching the ventral tube. The whole 
insect is thinly clothed with long whitish hairs, with a 
thick tuft on the front of the thorax. 

I took several specimens under the bark of old elms in the 
Basin Yard, Exeter, in April, 1891. 

NIGROMACULATA, Zubh. 
Monog. p. 146. 

Grey fusiform ; head spotted with black on the sides and 
in front. AH the segments of the body spotted with 
black on the sides, the two last segments with black 
transverse fascia. 

Antennae very stout ; first joint short, the three others of 
about equal length; the apical large, in form of an 
ellipse. Legs white with dark rings; the large claw 
has a single tooth on the inside. 

The whole insect is thickly clothed in long white hairs, 
those on the thorax long, curved, and clavate. 

Length IJ mm. 

Very scarce. Found under chips, &c., in the Basin Yard, 
Exeter, in October, 1890. 
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Genus, BECKIA, Lubbock, 
ARGENTEA, Luhb, 

Monog. pi. 23, p. 149. 

Under decaying wood in the Basin Yard, Exeter. Not 
very common. 

The chief peculiarity in this insect is that it has no eyes, 
otherwise it would be difficult to find a specific differ- 
ence from the following genus. 

Sir John Lubbock has dedicated this genus to a very 
distinguished optician who became blind. 

Genus, LEPIDOCYBTUS, Bourlet. 

cuRVicoLLis, Bourlet 

Lubb. Monog. pi. 35, p. 150. 

This interesting species is generally distributed, but not so 
abundant as several others. The creature has a most 
grotesque appearance, as its thorax is so much elevated. 
Its head is carried almost at right angles to its body. 
I met with many specimens on the shore under the 
cliffs at Babbacombe, and in fungi in Stoke Wood and 
Harpford Wood, near Sidmouth. 

LIGNORUM, Fdbr. 

Lubb. Monog. pi. 26, p. 152. 

Found under decaying bark of elms. On the scales being 
removed the body is white. The scales are silvery- 
white, reflecting a bluish tint, with here and there a 
black spot or splash. It is a common species, and 
generally distributed. 

GIBBULUS, Nicolet 

Lubb. Monog. pi. 27, p. 153. 

This appears to be a scarce species with us. The only 
specimens I have seen were taken under the cliffs at 
Babbacombe in August. 

VIOLACEUS, Geoff, 

Lubb. Monog. pi. 28, p. 154. 

A most variable insect as regards colour. Some are blue, 
purple, yellowish, bronze -green. Some specimens I 
collected, in December, 1890, had the head and last two 
segments of the body golden-yellow, the rest of the 
body a splendid purple. Antennae yellow, with the 
apex of each joint purple. Legs pale yellow. 
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Young specimens are shining yellow with a pearly lostte, 
with the antenna; orange-red at the base. Apical joint 
purple. 

These creatures do not mind the cold in the least, as I 
have shaken them out of leaves and from under bits of 
wood in the winter of 1891, when the thermometer 
stood at 21 degrees below the freezing-point; they 
were then as active as when the temperatnie stooa 
at 65 or 70. 

The mucro at the tips of the fork or spring has three 
teeth — the one at the point is sharp, the large one in 
the centre obtuse, then a small one towards the base. 
There is also a short, stiff, rod-like process set at rather 
an acute angle at the base of the mucro. 

Generally distributed. 

-ffiNEUS, Nicolet 

Luhh, Monog. pi. 29. 

Splendid golden-bronze; head golden. Antennae, the three 
basal joints yellow, of nearly equal length ; the apical 
longish and black. Legs yellow. Spring also yellow. 
The hairs on the thorax in front short and clavate, 
dusky or nearly black towards the apex. 

The posterior edges of the thoracic and abdominal edj 
set with white short hairs, which lie close upon tl 
segment. The scales on the sides reflect purple tints 
in certain lights. Two or three specimens only have 
come under my notice ; these were under ivy leaves at 
Pocombe Quarry, near Exeter, in April, 1891. 

PURPUREUS, Lubb. 

Monog. pi. 30, p. 155. 

For a long time I had considered this insect a variety 
of Z. violaceus, but having fallen in with several 
specimens of the true species, I had no doubt of the 
distinctness of the present insect. So far as my 
experience goes, this species frequents drier and warmer 
localities than does L. violacetcs. This, as its name 
denotes, is of the most intense purple. Antennae, l^s, 
and spring all purple. 

I met with my specimens at Wonford, 1890. 
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Genus, I degeeRIA, j ^<>^«^*- 
NIVALIS, Linn. 

Syst. Nat. edit. x. t. i. p. 609 ; G. Brooke Linn. Soc. Jour. v. 17 ; 
Zool. pi. 10, f. 12 ; Luoh, Monog. p. 109, Z>. anntUata. 

This very pretty insect is generally distributed iii woods 
and gardens throughout the county. It is almost im- 
possible to describe the insect without the aid of 
figures. 

Yellow, with a greenish tint; head yellow, front edged 
with black ; a black, anchor-shaped mark in the middle ; 
eyes black on a black patch; antennae pale purplish; 
apical joints purple ; thorax, front edge black ; all the 
segments with a narrow black fascia on the posterior 
edge. These fascia are curved at the ends into little 
triangular patches, forming an interrupted line on each 
side of the body. On the third abdominal segment 
the fascia rises in the middle into an open pyramid, 
and on the fourth segment the fascia spreads out on 
each side into an irregular blotch. 

Legs yellow, with a fuscous spot at the end of the femora, 
tibia fuscous ; spring nearly white, reaching rather 
beyond the tube. Length 2 mm. 

INTERMEDIA, Brook 

Jour. Linn. Soc. Zool. v. 17, pi. 10, f. 15. 

Pale yellow, nearly fusiform, but widest at the third 
abdominal segment ; head slightly margined with black ; 
a black anchor -shaped spot in the middle behind the 
eyes. In some specimens an angular mark, like the two 
sides of a triangle, connects the eyes. Antennae very long 
and slender, yellow, with a rather broad, dusky violet 
fascia on each segment. 

Thorax and abdominal segments all with a narrow line 
just above the posterior edge. The fourth abdominal 
segment has an ill-defined triangular mark, the ends 
of the mark curved behind. There is a rather oblique 
curved dotted line on each segment. 

Legs yellow, with dusky bands on the femora; spring 
pale yellow. 

I have met with several specimens of this species in 
mosses and lichens on rocks on Dartmoor; it appears 
to be genewJly distributed. 
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Var. ELONGATA, Brook. 

Jour. Linn. Soc. Zool. ▼. 17, pi. 10^ f. 10. 

This is entirely pale yellow, with only a ferraginons spot 
on the thorax, and two small spots on the apical 
segments of the body ; antennae nearly as long as the 
body ; legs yellow. 

Two or three specimens under decaying grasSp in the 
Exeter district, 1891. 

MULTIFASCIATA, TuHb. 

Sver. Po<f. pi. 7, f. 6 ; Lubb. Linn. Trans, p. 299, D, Nwoieti; 
Brook, Jour. Linn. Soc. ▼. 17, pi. 11, f. 18. 

Clear bright yellow, or in some specimens gamboge yellow, 
approaching honey colour; head yellow; eyes on a 
black patch; antenna; quite half the length of the 
body, pale at the base, gradually growing into a fine 
purple upwards ; basal joint shorter than cither of the 
others, second longest, third rather shorter than the 
second, fourth equal in length with the second. The 
short hairs on this joint are set in transverse lines, 
which gives to this joint an annulated appearanca Head 
bordered with black ; thorax, first segment broader than 
the second. First abdominal segment not so narrow as 
in other species. The fourth segment not so long as in 
other species. The thoracic segments and the three 
following have a strongly-marked black line, composed 
of dots irregularly placed near the posterior edge of 
each segment. The two next segments have somewhat 
interrupted lines, which rise into little pyramidal shapes 
on the sides. The two last s^ments with irregolar 
black fascia. Legs yellow ; claws white, the large one 
with a single tooth. The insect is rather thickly alothed 
in long whitish hairs, those on the thorax carved, 
clavate, and spinose. 

Found in numbers under dead beech leaves in Jan., 1891, 
when the ground was covered with snow, and the 
thermometer marked 22 degrees of frost These insects 
were quite active. 

MULTIFASCIATA, Var. LANUGINOSA NICOLBTL 
Brook, pi. 11, f. 24. 

Pale yellow, widest behind the middle ; head with a black 
anterior margin ; eyes black on a black patch ; antennse 
yellow, with a purplish tinge in the apical joints; 
articulations with a narrow black anuulas. 
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Thorax, the segments edged with black on the sides only, 
all the rest clear yellow; the two posterior segments, 
the first with minute black dots marking the line of 
articulation, the second with four small conical black 
marks ; legs clear yellow. 

Another form of this variety is white ; antennae purple, 
a dark line on the frontal margin of the head connecting 
the eyes; body, the skin is translucent, showing the 
intestinal canal ; legs white, spring also white ; length 
2 mm. Under leaves at Marypole Head, Exeter. Eare. 
There are no markings on the body. 

MULTIFASCIATA, Far. AKBOREA. 

Pale yellow ; head, thorax, and body segments all yellow ; 
antennae yellow, spotted and splashed with caicmine; 
head bordered, and with two divergent lines from the 
vertex to the sides behind the eyes, carmine; all the 
segments of the body and thorax bordered or edged 
with the same colour, a lateral line of triangular spots 
seated on border-line of the segments. On the fourth 
segment are two divergent lines, clavate in form, with a 
lateral oblique line diverging from the apex of each, 
all of the same brilliant colouring. The two posterior 
segments have, besides the carmine edge, a short black 
line in the centre. Legs yellow, spotted with carmine ; 
tarsi with two tennant hairs ; claws, the large one with 
two teeth on the inside, and a large one on the outside, 
small claw long and narrow. 

The fork has two strongly-curved teeth at the apex, is 
striated and serrated on the outside. These must 
give the creature a powerful leverage when about 
to leap. 

Length 2 mm., antennae If mm. 

This beautiful form is very sparingly distributed, and, so 
far as my experience goes, is always found on bushes 
and the tall Ilpilohiuins growing near water. 

MULTIFASCIATA, Var. NICOLETI, Zuhb. 

Clear yellow, head yellow ; antennae pale, gradually growing 
into purple upwards; the thoracic and abdominal seg- 
ments are marked on the posterior edge with an 
interrupted line of ferruginous spots; legs and fork 
yellow, the former with a ferruginous stain on the apex 
of the femora. 
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Another variety, pale yellow, head yellow ; antennae purple ; 
eyes on a black patch ; thorax laterally edged with 
black, a triangular patch on the lateral angles of the 
first three abdominal segments, the fifth and sixth 
strongly marked behind with ferruginous lines. There 
are two curved lateral lines on the sixth segpnent^ bright 
ferruginous. In some specimens there is a faint dorsal 
line. The young of these are a dear yeUow, with 
generally two minute ferruginous dots on the seventh 
segment. As they grow larger and change the skin, the 
markings become more pronounced and more nnmeroua 

These varieties are not so frequent as the type, but appear 
to be generally distributed. 

MULTIFASCIATA, Var, BROOKI. 

Pale yellow, sides nearly parallel, widest at the third 
abdominal segment. Head as wide as the thorax, some- 
what triangular, clear yellow with a A shaped mark in 
front connecting the eyes, an anchor-shaped mark in the 
middle behind; antennoQ yellow, first joint short, the 
three others nearly equal in length; a black annulos 
round the apex ; apical joint nearly black, clothed in 
short pubescence. 

Thorax broad in front, nearly square; mesothoraz not so 
long as the former ; metathorax narrow ; first and second 
abdominal segments rather narrow; 3rd wider, 4th widest 

The pro- and mcsothorax with a curved black spot on each 
side, and narrowly edged with black behind. The third 
segment has a broad black band. A dorsal line runs the 
whole length, widening from the thorax to the last 
segment of the abdomen, where it divides into two short 
spurs. Legs yellow. Claws, the large one with a tooth 
near the middle inside. Length IJ mm. 

I captured two specimens of this form amongst rubbiBh 
under the cliffs at Babbacombe, in August, 1890. The 
large head, and nearly a right-angled prothorax, which 
scarcely shows any neck-like projection, the nearly 
parallel sides of the body, the broad black band across 
the third segment of the abdomen, distinguish this 
from every form that has come under my observation. 
Professor George Brook has very kindly examined a 
specimen I sent to him, and he tells me it is new to 
him. As he has made a critical examination of this genus, 
I have done myself the pleasure of dedicating this form 
to him. 
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ALBOCINCTA, Templeton, 

Luhh. Monog. pi. 35, p. 162; Brook^ Jour. Linn. Soc. Zool. v. 17, 
pi. 10, f. 17. 

Body fusiform. In some specimens the head is white, and 
in others it is black, or black above and white beneath ; 
mouth white; antennae white, broadly banded with 
black on the apices of the segments, about half the 
length of the body ; thorax white, rather broadly edged 
with black; second and third segments black; fourth 
and fifth white; sixth and seventh black; apex of 
abdomen white. Legs and spring white. Length 1| mm. 

Another specimen of the same species has the head quite 
white, the antennae and other markings are the same as 
above. This very handsome and distinct species is very 
rare as compared with the others of this genus, and so 
far as my observation goes is always found under the 
bark of dead or dying trees. My specimens were 
obtained in the Exeter district. 



Genus, ISOTOMA, Bourlet, 
ARBOREA, Bourlet, 

Luhh. Monog. p. 169. 

Black, or in some specimens with a steel-bluish tint. 

Antennae a little longer than the head. In outline the 
body is enlarged from the head to the last two joints of 
the abdomen. Legs pale, femora dusky, basal half of 
the spring black, apical pale yellow or white. 

The whole insect is thickly clothed with short white stiff 
hairs, the posterior edges of the segments with a fringe 
of short white hairs. Length 2 mm. 

Found under bark of dead trees, and amongst chips and 
cuttings of hedges. Common. 

VIATICA, Linn. 

Luhh. Monog. pi. 36, p. 168. 

Dark steel-blue or purplish-black, depressed, sides nearly 
parallel, but growing a little wider towards the end of 
the abdomen. Antennae a little longer than the head. 
Legs dusky yellow. The tibia with a dark stain on the 
outside, and set with strong yellow spine -like hairs. 
Claws yellow, the large claw has a tooth on the inside. 
Each foot has two tennant hairs. Spring bluish-black 
at the base, apical half yellow and reaching to the 
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ventral tube. The body and antezmaB rather thbly 
clothed with short yellow liairs. Length 2 mm. 
Found under bark of dead elms in the Basin Yard, Exeter. 
Generally several together, but not common. 

PALUSTiiis, Onielen. 

Tullb. Sver. Pod. t. 9, f. 1-8, p. 45. 

This extremely variable species is plentiful in the salt 
marshes near the estuary of the £ze. 

PALUSTRis, Var. viKiDis, MtUler. 

Lubb. Monog. p. 169 ; Tul/b. Sver. Pod. 

I do not feel at all certain that the insect I have in view is 
the true /. viridis. The following is my description : 

Grass-green above, thoracic segments nearly equal First 
a little the longest, second and third abdominal nearly 
equal, the rest longer. A black dorscd line extends the 
whole length of the body, interrupted at the articulations, 
where it widens out so as to form a pyramidal spot. 
Antenna) pale green, first joint short, second twice as 
long, third longest, fourth a little shorter than the thiri 
The apex of each articulation dusky. Legs and spring 
pale greenish. The whole insect clothed with short 
white hairs. Length 2 mm. 

Found plentifully in one spot on Pennsylvania, Exeter, 
amongst short decaying grass and leaves, February, 189L 

PALUSTRIS, Var. SPILOSOMA, Gervais. 

Lubb. Monog. p. 176. 

The insect under consideration appears to me to come so 
near to the description given by Gervais that I think it 
is the same, and I regard both Gervais's insect and this 
as varieties of Palustris. The following is a brief 
description : 

Yellow, head and antennae yellow. The articulations are 
the same as in the last species, a black spot on the 
vertex, eyes black, a dorsal line of square black spots, 
and a lateral line of curved black marks on each seg- 
ment. Legs pale yellow ; spring also yellow, 

PALUSTRIS, Var. RUBROMACULATA. 

Yellow, with a ferruginous cast, head red, eyes black on a 
black patch. Antennae purplish-red, first joint short, 
second and third equal, fourth longest, densely clothed 
with short white hairs. 
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Thoracic segments, first shorter than the second, third 
narrow. The following is the usual colouring of this 
variety : A large oblong black spot situated on the 
posterior edge of each segment, this narrows off to a 
thin line on either side, then spreads out on the sides, 
the rest of each segment is filled with spots and splashes 
of red, in some specimens these markings are arranged 
more or less in lines, in others irregularly. 

This variety is not common, but is met with occasionally. 
Length 1^ mm. 

AQUATELis, Muller. 

Luhh. Monog. pi. 37, p. 170. 

This is a most abundant insect, and almost as variable as 
it is numerous. It is found everywhere, from the sea- 
shore to the highest land, wherever there is sufl&cient 
moisture to sustain life. 

ANGLICAN A, Luhh. 

Monog. pi. 38, p. 171. 

Pale brown. The body grows wider to the fifth segment, 
then narrows to the apex of abdomen; head nearly as 
wide as the thorax, brown ; eyes on a black patch ; 
antennae as long as the head and thorax together ; first 
joint short; second and third equal; apical a little 
shorter than the third. The colour of the body tinted 
with purple in some specimens, and thickly clothed with 
short white hairs. The basal segment is wide, trumpet- 
shaped, with a white edge. 

Thoracic segments about equal. First abdominal segment 
narrow ; second a little longer ; third longest, and has a 
peculiar curve round the under side, which ends in a 
sharp point. 

Legs pale brown ; claws white. The large claw has two 
teeth on the inside, and one large one on the outside at 
the base. The small claw has a large tooth-like pro- 
jection on the inside at the base. 

On the third abdominal segment beneath is a bifurcate 
triangular process, which has the appearance of a " rest " 
for the spring to rest upon, and a trifurcate triangular 
process at the base, and consolidated with the manu- 
brium or spring. 

The whole dorsal surface, as well as the head, is ornamented 
with large white or pale yellow oblong ovate or irregular 
spots and lines, which appear to be situated directly 
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beneath the epidermis. They are permanent^ and an 
not effected by immersiou in spirit Length 4 mm. 

TuUberg, Svtriges Podurider, p. 46, has made this a variety 
of /. iKilvMris in his section A. viridia, I do not^ 
however, agree with this, but regard the insect as 
distinct. This is not a very abundant form, so fiu aB 
uiy experience goes. It is found under damp leaves 
and in wet moss in the Exeter district. 

I have a specimen of this species with the whole doisal 
surface shagreened ; very thickly clothed with long and 
short black hairs, all tipped with red ; the manubrium 
black, the fork ferruginous. 

Captured near the Exeter Canal, 1891. 

MARITIMA, Tullberg, 

Sver. Pod. pi. 9, f. 11. 

''Pilosa, segmentum tertium abdominis longius quam 
quartum. AntenusD capite paullo longiores ; articulos 
tertius brevior quarto, secundo longior. Denticuli 
mucronum 3. Long. \\ mm." 

White or yellowish. In form like /. viatica, long and 
narrow, gradually widening backwards to the fiftih 
segment ; a dusky transverse line on each segment 
above the posterior edge, the margin thickly set with 
short white hairs. Head round, a little pointed between 
the antennae, as wide as the thorax ; eyes on a black 
patch. Antenmb, first and second joints short, third 
and fourth joints nearly equal, nearly as long as the 
head and thorax, thickly clothed with white hairs. 

Legs and spring white, claws white, the fork divergent 
and reaching a little beyond the ventral tube. The 
whole insect clothed with short white hairs. 

I met with a few specimens of this under marine refeda- 
menta on the beach at Babbacombe, August, 1890. I 
made a sketch of it, and described it as new ; but I 
now find that Tullberg had previously described it from 
Gotland. 

This species is exceedingly active, and is very difficult 
to secure. 

GRISEA, Var. INTRICATA. 

Greenish-grey. Body gradually enlarges to the fifth ab- 
dominal segment, prothoracic segment rather longer 
than the second. First abdominal segment very narrow, 
second a little longer, third twice as long as the second, 
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fourth longest, the rest gradually narrower ; the whole 
dorsal surface with an intricate network of finely dotted 
black lines. These are scarcely visible to the unassisted 
eye, but under an inch objective they are very con- 
spicuous. The hind margin of the segments have rather 
a broad white band, and a transverse dotted line above 
each band. 

Legs greenish-grey, the manubrium also; the fork paler, 
transversely striated ; the outer edge is set with strong, 
lancet-like spines, the inner edge with short bristles; 
mucrones with three teeth. 

Antennse : First joint short, second twice as long, third 
half the length of the second, fourth about as long as 
the second ; grey, thickly clothed with short white hairs. 

Claws : The large claw has three teeth on the inside, the 
small claw has one near the middle. Length 1 J mm. 

The antennse in the specimen under consideration agree 
with those of I. grisea^ described by Sir John Lubbock 
in his Monograph, p. 172, pi. 39, except that he does not 
mention that the apical joint is set with short, thick, 
pin-headed spines, as well as with short hairs. The 
form of the body also agrees with his insect. This has 
three teeth in the large claw, whereas Sir John's has 
only one. That fact does not, however, militate against his 
species, as this is a variable character. Sir John does 
not mention the broad, smooth margin to the segments, 
nor the intricate markings. Without increasing the 
number of species in this variable genus, and as this 
coincides in several respects with /. grisea, but at the 
same time appears sufficiently distinct to rank as a per- 
manent variety, I have named it intricata, from the 
intricate markings on its back. 

I met with several specimens in old stable manure in two 
or three places round Exeter. 

Family, PODURID^, Leach, 
Genus, ACHOEUTES, Templeton. 

VIATICA, Linn, (dubius, Templeton). 

Tullb. Sver. Pod. t. 10, figs. 7-20 ; Luhh, Monog. p. 178. 
Black with a white "bloom" very like that on ripe 
plums. The dorsal surface is wrinkled transversely, with 
a roundish wart-like process on the lateral portion of 
each segment. Head nearly as wide as the thorax, a 
little pointed between the antennae. Eyes placed on a 
pear-shaped impression. Antennse four-jointed, the 

VOL. XXIII. z 
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third joint a little the longest; the entire anteniuB 
about as long as the head. Tarsi with one daw not 
toothed ; there is the rudiment of a second claw at the 
base. There are generally one or two very long teniuint 
hairs on each foot. All the hairs on the body are 
smooth, not serrated. Spring short and broadly trian- 
gular, with the angles rounded ofT at the base ; the foi^ 
somewhat divergent, black-yellowish towards the apex. 
Found in considerable numbers under ITlva and other 
marine rejectamenta in tideway below Topsham Bridge, 
and within the influence of the tide below Coont^ 
Weir Bridge, in September and ApriL 

ELEGANS, n.8. 

Honey -yellow, beautifully spotted and errorated with pnrpla 
Head large, wider than the thorax ; pointed between the 
antenna). Eyes on a black patch. The segments of the 
antennic nearly equal; the third a little the longest; 
apical elliptical, yellow spotted with purpla 

Body segments equal and deeply divided, the divisions 
showing a clear yellow without spots. Inferior snr&oe 
clear yellow ; legs yellow ; claws white. The feet have 
one large claw only; no teeth. There are two black 
dots below the claw. 

Two large and strong hooks, placed on mammea-like papilla, 
terminate the last abdominal segment. Manubrium 
narrow, with an impressed line down the centre almost 
dividing it. Dentes stout; mucrones obtuse. The 
ventral tube is divided at the top into two broadly 
elliptical convex ends. The antennsB turn to a beantifiil 
purple in spirit ; the colouring of the rest of the body 
remains unchanged. 

Length li mm. 

Found under beech leaves, Pennsylvania, Exeter, January 
25th, 1891. Apparently rare. 

RUFESCENS, Nicoht, 

Lubb. Monog. p. 181 ; Tullb. Sver. Pod. t. 10, figs. 26, 27. 
The creature I have in view does not quite agree with the 
rufescens of either of the above authors; and Nicolet's 
description is so brief, that I do not feel sure that this is 
the same as his. The insect under consideration is in 
form like TuUberg's figure of purpurascens (pL ii. fig. 1.) 
The skin is gi*eyish-green, especially beneath; a broad 
dorsal line is interrupted at the junction of the s^ments ; 
the several parts of this line spread out at each end 
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like the vertebrae of a mammaL On each side of the 
line is a clear space; the sides of each segment are 
minutely dotted with a rather dull carmine ; the whole 
rather thickly clothed with short light coloured hairs, 
with some stiff yellow bristles along the sides and on 
the apical joints of the abdomen. There is also a double 
line of bristles on the back, one bristle on each segment ; 
the points of these converge over the dorsal line. 

Head as wide as the thorax. It is set on a narrow neck- 
like segment, and is coloured the same as the dorsal 
surface — purple. Eyes on a black patch. Antennae 
short, the length of the head. Four jointed segments 
nearly equal the apical ovate. These are carried whilst 
the animal is alive nearly straight in front, but on its 
death they are arranged at right angles to the head, and 
the joints telescope each other. The edges of the 
articulations are smooth and white, all clothed in short 
light hairs. Inferior surface greyish-green, or in some 
a dirty yellow; mouth and legs of the same. The 
spring a little paler upwards. The manubrium has an 
undulated margin and a strong arch-like fold of the 
skin on which it rests. The mucrones are very short; 
the dentes not stout, they slightly converge at their 
apices. Feet, one large and sharp claw, with no teeth. 
In the place of the small claw is a thick knob-like 
process ending in a bristle point. One or two tennant 
hairs on each leg and a few also on the inferior side of 
the body. 

Apical segment of the abdomen furnished with two strong 
upturned hooks, which are very highly polished, and 
have a yellowish ivory-like appearance. These hooks 
are placed oh two prominent papillae. 

Length 1 to 1^ mm. 

I have found this species in considerable numbers under 
half-dried sheep's dung in the meadows in the Exeter 
district in the winter and spring of 1890-91, and not 
under any other conditions. 

I think I am right in assigning the insect under consider- 
ation to Nicolet's species ; the armature and the abdomen 
agree,^ so far as I can make out. 

PURPURASCENS, Lubh, 

Monog. pi. 41, p. 181 ; TuUh, Sver. Pod. t. 11, f. 1-3. 
Purple, clothed with yellow hairs; four stiff bristles on 
each side, and eight on the abdominal segment. 

z 2 
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ADteiiDie purple ; the apical joint obliqae ; several yellow 
spots on the head, and a line of qoadrangnlar spots of 
the same colour on each side of the doraal line. In 
some specimens there is an orange band round each leg^ 
Claws white. Spring: basal half purple; apical haff 
yellow and stout. 

Found under mosses and lichens on Dartmoor, but ap- 
parently scarce. June, 1890. 

Gexus, FOBUSA, LinncBUt. 
AQUATICA, TAnn. 

Lubb. Monog. pi. 42, p. 186 ; Ttdlb, Sver. Pod. t 10, f. 1-6. 

Common some seasons on standing water, in the early part 
of the year. 

FamUy, LIPURID^, Lubbock. 
Genus, LIFUaA, BurmHUer. 

AMBULANS, Linn, 

Lubb. Mouog. pi. 43, p. 189 ; TuUb. Sver. Pod t 11, t 16-29. 
White; head triangular; pointed between the antennse. 
The latter very robust ; apical joint very laiga There 
are some very strong curved hairs on the inferior side 
of the antenniB; margins of the segments smooth; 
abdominal hooks strong. 
I met with this in considerable numbers in old tan at 
Chudleigh, in March, 1878. 

BURMEISTERI, LubL 

JVIonog. pi. 44, p. 190. 

Creamy-white; head large and triangular; a transverse 
depression behind the antennae. The v^hole doraal 
surface of the body studded with minute grannies, 
raised above the surface. Those on the head are in 
longitudinal lines; those on the body more or less sa 
There is a white spot on each segment above the lateral 
margin ; inferior surface spotted with white. 

Legs white; claws simple; the small one ends in a 
sharp, bristle-like point ; are furnished with one or two 
tennant hairs. Antennae four-jointed ; the basal joint 
short and broad; second a little longer; third short 
Apical ovate, obtuse, and very large. 

The hairs on the antennae are obtuse. Sir John Lubbock 
says there are no tennant hairs on the feet. On almost 
all the specimens I have examined there were one or 
two on each foot. On the posterior segment is an 
oblong depression; the granules in this depression are 
not so large as those outside it. Length, 2f mm. 
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The abdomen is terminated with two strong hooks. 

I found this in considerable numbers under leaves and 
in damp earth during the severe frost of the winter of 
1890-91, in Mr. Sclatef s Nursery, Exeter, and in my gar- 
den, and especially where greasy slops had been thrown. 

CORTICINA, Bourlet 

Luhh. Monog. pi. 45, p. 191 ; Tullh. Sver. Pod. t i, 2 (A, laricis). 

Body depressed; in form like Isotoma viatica; blackish, 
with a purple cast, shining with a metallic lustre ; thinly 
clothed with light- coloured hairs. Head as wide as 
the thorax. Antennae pale purple, thickly clothed with 
light -coloured hairs. First joint short ; second and 
third equal; fourth nearly as long as the second and 
third together. Hairs on the body yellow, set in four 
transverse lines ; one long bristle on each side the first 
two segments, and several on the apical of the abdomen. 
Inferior side of body strongly depressed. 

Legs pale yellowish, or in some pale purple. 

Length, 1| mm. 

I met with several specimens of this species under bark 
of living Scotch firs, and also under the bark of live 
larch, in May, 1883. 

riMENTARIA, ZiVm. 

MARITIMA, Guerin, 

Luhh. Monog. pi. 57, p. 193. 

Black, with a bluish cast over it; head large, as wide 
as the thoracic segments, pointed between the antennae ; 
basal joint of antennae very stout, the other segments 
gradually growing smaller towards the apex, all nearly 
of equal length. The antennae stand at nearly right 
angles to the head; are thickly clothed with short 
hairs. The eye patches are very remarkable, being 
raised on knobs at the base or back of the head. The 
articulations of the thorax and abdomen are very 
deeply divided, and all are thickly set on the dorsal 
surface with minute papillas, each surmounted with a 
short white hair. The skin of the creature has a 
granulose appearance. The long hairs on the sides and 
posterior segment of the abdomen are transversely 
striated. The feet consist of one large claw, which is 
much enlarged towards the base; it has one strong 
tooth near the middle, no tennant hairs. 

Several specimens were very kindly sent me by Mr. Walter 
Garstang, of the Marine Biological Laboratory, Plymouth. 
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Family, ANOURID-ffi, Luhhock, 
Qenus, ANOUSA, Gervais. 

MUSCORUM, Temp. 

Luhh. Monog. pi. 56, figs. 27-29 ; Tullh, Sver. Pod. t 12, figs. 1&-24. 

Order, THYSANURA, LatreUle. 

Family, CAMPODEAD^, Lubbock. 

Genus, CAMPODEA, Westwood, 

STAPHYLINUS, WestWOOd. 

Lubb, Monog. pi. '53, p. 212. 

White, translucent, shining. The abdomen has, as Sir 
John Lubbock says, ten segments. In addition to 
Professor Westwood's description, add that the antennae 
and legs are longitudinally and transversely striated, 
forming an irregular network over these organs. The 
hairs on the antennae are very strong and taper gradually 
to a point, quite smooth. Claws, a large and a small 
one, both without teeth. The specimen under con- 
sideration was a female. The ovarium was filled with 
eggs, small and white, and quite round. 

Found under decaying bark of elm in the plantation at 
Streatham Hall, Exeter, July, 1890. Apparently rare* 

Family, LEPISMID^E, Leach. 
Genus, LEPISMA, Linnceus. 

SACCHARINA, Linn. 

Lubb. Monog. pi. 52. 

This is the " silver fish " of the housekeeper, as it frequents 
dark cupboards and such places, where household goods 
are kept. The creature is very swift of foot, and difficult 
to catch, of a beautiful shining silvery white, with a 
little tinge of yellow on the antennae and legs. It 
was for a long time considered to be the " book- worm,** 
as it frequents libraries of old books, especially where 
they are not often taken down. Whatever its food may 
be, I do not think the destruction of books can be laid 
to its charge. 

I have found specimens in my own house occasionally. 

LEPISMA (?). 

Body four lines, antennae seven lines in length ; palpi, first 
and second joints shorter than the rest. Prothorax 
distinct from the mesothorax. The latter is slightly 
arched, smooth, and shining, the sides rounded; pale 
testaceous in some specimens, greyish in others. Abdomen 
composed of ten segments. In some specimens there 
are two fascia — one on the basal or first abdominal 
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segment, and one on the fourth, pale testaceous (in dead 
specimens). Setae greyish, with dark fascia. 

Legs anterior grey; the middle and posterior testaceous, 
with a bla-ck fascia on the femora and tibia ; tarsi with 
a black ring ; claws two, testaceous. 

This insect was brought me by Mr; Walter WooUcombe, 
who found it in considerable numbers in the woodwork 
of an old church in North Devon, which was being 
repaired. They were detected in holes of the decayed 
wood, on which they appear to feed. 

It appears to come near to the description of Z. Parisiensis 
(Nicolet). 

Genus, HAGHILI8, Latreille, 
POLYPODA, Linn, 

Luhh, Monog. pi. 63 ; Fahr, Gen. Insect, pi. 29, f. 1. 

Brown, with bright coppery reflections. Head and thorax 
much brighter than the abdomen, with shining coppery 
scales; thorax with a longitudinal elliptic black spot, 
and a dark bronzy shade on each side; three black 
longitudinal lines on the head; eyes nearly touching 
each other ; antennae brown, annulated with white ; the 
large palpi half as long as the antennae, dark brown; 
legs — femora red ; tibia and tarsi bronze ; terminal setae 
four times longer than the lateral ones. 

Length, exclusive of antennae and terminal setae, 7 mm. 

This specimen I found in Harpford Wood, near Sidmouth, 
under dead leaves, October, 1890. 

FASCIOLA, Nicolet. 

Pale copper coloured. Head black in front ; basal half of 
antennae black, with four white rings; the apical half 
grows suddenly into a long whip-like point, composed 
of innumerable articulations, each articulation set with 
a circle of short setae. Large palpi black, with a 
broad white ring on the basal joint. The two joints 
forming the apical half of the large palpi are apparently 
composed of a number of rings anchylosed. 

Thorax much elevated in the middle. The metathorax 
is divided from the abdomen by an impressed line, which 
has the appearance of a segment. On this is a con- 
spicuous oblong bronze-black spot placed transversely. 
There are a few black spots and splashes on the abdo- 
minal segments. 

Legs shining coppery ; short. 

Caudal setae : middle one basal joints pale yellowish, the 
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rest black. Lateral setae one-fourth the length of central, 
black. Pseudo-legs sixteen, the two posterior the longest ; 
the last are fringed with long stiff hairs on each side. 
The short pseudo-legs are fringed on one -side only. 

This form appears to me to come very close to Nicolef a 
M, fasdola. It differs in some minor particulars, but 
not enough to separate it from that species. Stoke Wood, 
Exeter; rare. 

Another form has the body rosy, the sides of thorax bronze- 
green, abdominal segments bronze-green, a grass-green 
band across the two basal segments above, and a black 
oblique line on the sides of these. There are four 
tortoise-shaped black marks, one on each side the dorsal 
line of the tirst two abdominal segments. 

Head : Eyes round, touching each other in front ; antennss 
more than half the length of the body. Large palpi, 
six jointed, and folded back for about half their lengUt 
Prothorax conical and distinct ; mesothorax much ele- 
vated in the centre. In this there is a deep longitudinal 
impressed line, of a darker colour than the rest of the 
thorax. Inferior palpi yellowish, the first three segments 
about equal in length; fourth and fifth a little longer; 
apical, the second joint has a broad black fascia; the 
rest rosy-bronze. Body composed of eight segments, 
gradually tapers towards the tail, which is composed 
of three setiie, one the length of the body ; the lateral 
ones one-fourth the length. 

Inferior there are eight pairs of pseudopodia ; the posterior 
pair longer than the rest. When the creature moves the 
pseudopods are moved in the same manner that a centi- 
pede moves its legs. 

The legs are bronze-green; tarsi pale yellow; anal setss 
dull green. In certain lights it is a splendid metallic 
green, shot with rose colour. 

Length : body four lines, with setae nine lines. 

Under dead leaves, Exwick Wood, Exeter district 

MARITIMA, Leach, 

Zool. Miscellany, v. 3, pi. 145, p. 62. 

In abundance on the rocks at Ilfracombe and the rocky 

shores of Torbay, Babbacombe, &c. 
I have noticed this species literally swarming up the rocks 

at Ilfracombe, just as the tide is coming in ; they appear 

to be instinctively aware of the rapidly increasing tide, 

and consequently climb out of its reach. 



« CKYING THE NECK : " A DEVONSHIEE CUSTOM. 

BY FREDERICK THOMAS BLWORTHT. 
(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891.). 



Folk-lore has been described as " the sedimentary deposits 
still to be found in the lower classes of our population of 
the traditions of an earlier epoch," ^ and, we may add, mostly 
of long supplanted religions. Taking folk-lore in its widest 
meaning to include not only the sayings but the doings of 
the people, we shall find that many of the practices which 
seem so obscure and apparently meaningless at first sight 
are well worth investigation. It has been usual, until quite 
recently, to treat such ancient customs as cannot readily be 
explained as debased superstitions, as vulgar acts to be 
contemptuously pooh-poohed; or, by some, with the serene 
and tolerant smile of superior wisdom, they are dignified 
by the name of interesting examples of popular ignorance 
— and there left. 

Nearly if not quite all the rites, customs, and sayings 
which are now ranged under the name of superstitions, when 
yielding up their history to patient investigation, will be 
found to be vestiges, or rather relics, of forgotten cults, and 
we are often by them led back behind recorded history into 
the very elements of religion ; to that conviction planted in 
the mind of primeval man, of beings beyond his ken, whose 
power could control his destiny, and interfere with the courses 
of Nature apparent to his senses. He naturally desired to 
approach these beings, first to propitiate their wrath, and in a 
less degree, for fear was ever the stronger motive, to enlist 
their supernatural aid in his behalf. 

These desires naturally led to the setting apart of par- 
ticular persons, either as intermediaries or as leaders of the 
rites and ceremonies which from the first attended upon 

^ Hibbert Lectures^ 1891. Count Goblet d'Alviella. 
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primitive worship. We find too that, in the general advance 
in civilization of the world, higher religions have constantly 
displaced the beliefs of a lower level of humanity, while yet 
keeping alive many of the acts and customs attendant on 
those primitive beliefs, long after their original signification 
had been forgotten, or else made to harmonize with the 
progressive and higher level of the surviving cult. 

We see all this in the familiar examples of Holy Scripture, 
how the patriarchal religion superseded that of its pre- 
decessors, and in due course was itself supplanted by the 
Jewish, which in its turn gave way to the Christian dispensa- 
tion. Yet each and all these retained many of the customs 
and rites of antecedent systems. 

All Devonshire people have at least heard of the custom, 
still practised in some parts of the county, of " Crying the 
Neck." There are, as may be expected, many versions of 
the cry, and much variety in the practice ; but to any candid 
mind it will be evident, on comparison, that all point to one 
and the same origin, and that all have at least some particulars 
in common. 

Here are some of them. 

It is the custom, at the cutting of the last field of wheat 
on a farm, to take a handful of ears and plait the straws 
into a fanciful shape, very much like the fantastic construc- 
tions of plaited palm leaves, carried by Eoman canons on 
Palm-Sunday. This is called the neck, and is still to be seen 
in many West-country farmhouses, usually hanging to the 
kitchen ceiling or the bacon rack, until supplanted by a new 
one at the next harvest. 

For the following account T am indebted to the Eev. W. 
C. Loveband, rector of West Down, Ilfracombe : 

" Tom Dobb, of West Down, who has cried * neek ' for more than 
sixty years, is my informant. 

" The ^neck^ should be made of bearded wheat with four lissoms 
or plaits. Size of sheaf (neck) 'Big's your hand-wrist.' Two 
rows of the lissoms at least. Cried at the finishing of reaping. 
One man stands in the middle of the ring of reapers, holding it 
up. The words begun very low Wee . , . ae . . . un (twice) 
We ...e...e...ae...a...a...a neck (we have 
a neck) (third time) crescendo throughout. Eepeated three times, 
and ending with cheers, or rather Wooroa ! 

" The neck must be kept dry, and put on the supper-table dry. 
The * maids or women' of the house endeavour to 'souse water' 
over the one who carries the neck, and if he allows it to become 
wet, he is not allowed to have anything to drink for the rest of 
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the evening. Tom has been * wet droo ' many a time, but someone 
else in the meantime slipped in with the neckJ^ 

The Kev. Rowland Newman, of Hawkridge, says, that "the 
old custom of crying the neck is still continued in the neigh- 
bourhood of Holland," and he substantially repeats the same 
account as the above respecting the maids and the water. 

As a boy I myself remember seeing the neck cried near 
South Molton, but I do not recollect the water business, 
though that may have occurred. What I saw was done in 
the harvest field. 

Mr. Worth says : 

" My recollection is clear that the shout was given as an antiphon 
by two sets ; one began * We . . . ae . . . un,' answered by *Hot 
. . . ave . . . ee V repeated twice. The third time * We . . . ae 
. . . a . . . neck ! ' answered by * a neck I a neck I a neck I * all 
in chorus, followed by hurraJis, There seem to be several varia- 
tions in the mode of performing this ancient rite, and during a 
visit in 1765, that statesman (Lord North) was so scared by the 
cries of a body of reapers who were * crying the neck * at the close 
of harvest, with upraised hooks, and the traditional shout, *We 
have un ! ' that he thought his life was threatened. His friend, 
Sir Eobert Hamilton, seizing a sword rushed out to repulse the 
'enemy,' when the time-honoured custom was explained, and all 
fears allayed."' 

In reference to the above Mr. Worth writes: "I have 
heard of the custom in all parts of Devon and Cornwall, and 
it is current in Cornwall now, especially toward the west." • 
He also calls attention to a detailed description of "crying 
the neck" in Couch's Polperro, 1871, pp. 159-60. Also to 
Mrs. Bray, in The Borders of ike Tamar and the Tavy, 1879, 
pp. 285-87, who regards the custom as Druidical. (Why ?) 
Mr. Worth likewise points out that a similar custom in 
Cumberland is recorded in Brand's Popular Antiquities, 
ed. 1877, p. 302. 

"At Werrington, in Devonshire . . . when a farmer finishes 
his reaping, a small quantity of the ears of the last corn cut are 
twisted or tied up together into a curious kind of figure, which is 
brought home with great acclamations, and hung up over the table 
and kept till the next year. 

"The owner would think it extremely unlucky to part with this, 
which is called *a knack.' The reapers whoop and halloo, *A 
knack! a knack! well cut, well bound! well shocked^!' and in 

* 1886, R. K Worth, History of Devonshire, 67. 

' 1888. F. T. Elworthy, West Somerset Word Book, 504. 

^ This surely cannot be Devonshire. 
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some places, in a sort of mockery, it is added^ * Well Bcatteired on 

the ground.' 

''A countryman gave me a somewhat different account^ as 

follows : ' When they have cut the com, the reapers assemble 

together, A knack is made, which one placed in the middle of 

the company holds up, crying thrice, ' A knack ! ' which all the 

rest repeat. The person in the middle then says, 

• Well cut, well bound ! 
Well shocked * ! Well saved from the ground.' 

He afterwards cries * Whoop ! ' and his companions holloa as loud 
as they can.'"* 

'' In the north of Devon the harvest people have a custom of 

* crying the rwck.* I believe that this practice is seldom omitted 
on any large farm in that part of the country. It is done in this 
way : An old man, or someone else well acquainted with the 
ceremonies used on this occasion (when the labourers are reaping 
the last field of wheat), goes round to the shocks and sheaves and 
picks out a little bundle of all the best ears he can find. This 
bundle he ties up very neat and trim, and plaits and arranges the 
straws very tastefully. This is called Hhe neck' of wheat or 
wheat-ears. After the field is cut out, and the pitcher once more 
circulated, the reapers, binders, and the women stand round in a 
circle. The person with the ' 7ieck ' stands in the centre, gprasping 
it with both hands. He first stoops and holds it near the ground, 
and all the men forming the ring take off their hats, stooping and 
holding them with both hands towards the ground. They then all 
begin at once, in a very prolonged and harmonious tone, to cry, 

* The neck ! ' at the same time slowly raising themselves upright 
and elevating their arms and hats above their heads, the person 
with ' the 7ieck ' also raising it on high. This is done three time& 
They then change their cry to * Wee yen I way yen,' which they 
sound in the same prolonged and slow manner as before with 
singular harmony and effect three times. This last cry is ac- 
companied by the same movements of the body and arms as 
crying *tbe nech* [The author then gives two bars of musical 
notation, all on F natural, with -==^1 ir=^ over each note.] After 
having thus repeated * the neck ' three times, and * we yen, or ' way 
yen,' as often, they all burst into a kind of loud and joyous laugh, 
flinging up their caps into the air, capering about, and perhaps 
kissing the girls. One of them then gets 'the neck* and runs as 
hard as he can down to the farmhouse, where the dairy-nudd, or 
one of the young female domestics, stands at the door prepcured 
with a pail of water. If he who holds ' the neck ' can manage to 
get into the house, in any way unseen, or openly by any other way 
than the door at which the girl stands with the pail of water, then 
he may lawfully kiss her ; but if otherwise, he is regularly soused 
with the contents of the bucket." 

'^ Brand, Popular AntiquUies (Bohn) iL 20. 
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The writer then describes the effect of the sound heard at 
a distance, and discusses the meaning of " wee yen," ® which 
he thinks means we have ended, corrupted into " we endj* In 
a postscript he says : 

" I should have mentioned that *the neck' is generally hung up 
in the farmhouse, where it remains three or four years." "^ 

" We saw a party of reapers standing in a circle on a rising 
ground, holding their sickles aloft. One in the middle held up 
some ears of corn tied together with flowers, and the party shouted 
three times * Arnack ! arnack ! arnack ! We haven ! we haven ! 
we haven ! * The man who attended Mrs. Bray said * it was only 
the people making their games, as they always did, to the spirit of 
the harvest" ^ 

I should add that I well recollect the men whom I heard 
cry the neck had each his reap-hook, which I believe he first 
whetted, but which he certainly held up high and waved 
about as part of the ceremony. 

As to the meaning of the word " neck," I think it is the 
same as nitch and nicky, merely a sheaf or bundle. ® Against 
this view, however, we find the analogous custom recorded in 
Miss Jackson's Shropshire Folk-lore, p. 371, where it is said 
that the last handful of corn left standing was plaited 
together before being cut, and that the reapers standing off 
threw their sickles at it, and that whoever cut it down was 
said to have cut off the "gander's neck." The neck was 
taken to the farmhouse and hung up " for luck " till the next 
year. 

Again, at Treves, on the Moselle, the man who reaps the 
last standing corn is said to cut off the " goat's neck " ; while 
in Scotland, at Faslane, in Dumbartonshire, the last handful 
of standing corn was sometimes called the " head." ^ 

In East Friesland the man who reaps the last of the corn 
cuts the " hare's tail " off; and in parts of France reapers call 
out at cutting the last sheaf, " We have the cat by the tail." 
In Burgundy the last sheaf standing is called a "fox," and 
each reaper going back throws his hook at it, and he who 
strikes it down " cuts off the fox's tail." 

® It will be evident that this writer's "we yen" is but the imperfect 
" foreigner's " appreciation of our regular Devon toe ae un, or we ae-n. This 
will be quite enough to show that the writer of the above account was 
ertainly " an up-country man," not West-country bred. 

7 July, 1821. R.A.R. in Hone's Everyday Book, ii. 1170. 

^ Traditions of Devon, i. 330. 

* See fVest Somerset Word Book, 

^ Fkasee, Golden Bough, i. 408. 
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la parts of Germany too there is much ceremony and 
much shouting at the cutting of the last of the com, though 
nowhere does there seem to be such an elaborate function as 
here in Devonshire. 

'^ There is a sport in Hertfordshire called 'Crying the Maze' (it 
is the same in Shropshire), when the reapers tie together the tops 
of the last blades of corn, v^hich is the Mare^ and standing at 
some distance throw their sickles at it, and he who cuts the knot 
has the prize. After the knot is cut then they cry with a load 
voice three times, ' I have her.' Others answer as many times, 
< What have you V 'A mare ! a mare ! a mare ! ' * Whose is 
she 1 ' thrice also. ' A. B.' (naming the owner three times), 
' Whither will you send her 7 ' To J. a Nicks ' (naming some 
neighbour who has not all his corn reaped) ; then they all shout 
three times. In Yorkshire, upon the like occasion, they have a 
'Harvest Dame,' in Bedfordshire * A Jack and a GilL* "^ 

It is pretty clear, from the Yorkshire " dame," and from other 
facts stated later on, that the mare is really nUre (mother). 
We find, however, that in Hertfordshire, besides the " crying 
the mare " in the field, the farmer used to drive home furiously 
with the last load of corn, while the people ran after him 
with bowls of water in order to throw upon it This also 
amidst much shouting. ^ 

We have now produced evidence of a widespread custom 
in connection with the cutting of the last of the com. In 
some parts the ceremony has most to do with the actual 
reaping and preserving of the last handful left standing, 
which in some form or other, or under some name or other, 
is still, or has been very recently, preserved with care, at 
least until another harvest provides a fresh one. In other 
parts the rite, for such it is, places prominently the act of 
carrying home the last corn cut in procession, with shouting 
and other acts of demonstrative rejoicing. In others the 
sousing with water is a very marked feature in the proceed- 
ings. In all there seems to have been a peculiar cry amounting 
almost to a plaintive wail, with a cadence of refrain thrice 
repeated on the final cutting of the last ears of corn, followed 
immediately by hurrahs and shouts of rejoicing; moreover, 
the words used seem to imply a recognition of an individuality 
or personality in the last of the corn. We see this particu- 
larly in the Devon cry, " We ae un,"* and the Hertford and 

' RuAND, Popular AnliqtUtieSy ii. 24. 

' Hkand, Op. cit, 24. 

^ Un is fern, as much as inasc, in the West. 
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Shropshire cry, " I have her," answered by, "What have ye ?" 
A " neck " in Devon, a " mare " (mfere) in other parts. 

Another feature is the brandishing and whetting of the 
reap-hooks, and in some parts the ceremonial way in which 
they are used to sever the last remaining stalks. 

AH these points need careful attention and close examina- 
tion, but another set of facts closely allied, yet different in 
form, will perhaps help us materially towards a conclusion 
as to the origin and real meaning of these curious harvest 
functions still performed amongst us. 

We know that the ingathering of the harvest has been a 
season of sacrifice and of feasting in all ages from the very 
birth of humanity. Beginning with the story of Abel, the 
custom of celebrating harvest has come down to our own 
day in Jewish history, and is still one of the great feasts of 
the Jews. The same thing is clearly depicted in Babylonian 
sculptures and Egyptian hieroglyphics, and is recorded by 
historians of all nations, whether oriental, classical, mediaeval, 
or modern. We find, moreover, that in various places, and 
among various peoples, it has been customary to make figures 
or effigies to represent a female person, for use on these 
occasions. We read, " That images of straw or stubble are 
wont to be carried about on this occasion; and that in 
England he (Moresin) saw the rustics bringing home in a 
cart a figure made of corn, round which men and women 
were singing promiscuously, preceded by a drum or piper." ^ 

In the year 1598 Paul Hentzner says, speaking of Windsor: 

" As we were returning to our inn we happened to meet some 
country people celebrating their harvest home. Their last load of 
corn they crown with flowers, having besides an image richly 
dressed, by which perhaps they would signify Ceres; this they 
would keep moving about, while men and women, men and maid- 
servants, riding through the streets in the cart, shout as loud as 
they can till they arrive at the barn.*' 

In ^Northumberland *^in some places, an image apparelled in 
great finery, crowned with flowers, a sheaf of com placed under 
her arm, and a sickle in her hand, carried out of the village in the 
morning of the conclusive reaping day, with music and much 
clamour of the reapers, into the field, where it stands fixed on a 
pole all day, and when the reaping is done, is brought home in 
like manner. This they call the Harvest Queen, and it represents 
the Eoman Ceres." 

This custom evidently existed in Northumberland late in 
the last century, for " they used everywhere to dress up " a 

^ Brand, PoptUar Antiquities, ii. 20. 
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figure like that described above at the end of harvest, which 
was called a " harvest doll " or " kern-baby." 

In Kent they had what is called an " ivy girl," which is a 
figure compost of some of the best com the field prodooes, 
and made as well as they can into a human shape ; this is 
afterwards curiously dressed by the women, kad adorned. 
It is brought home with the last load of com upon the 
waggon. This ancient custom is to this day faintly pre- 
served all over Scotland, by what they call the " corn lady" or 
" maiden/' in a small packet of grain which is hung up when 
the reapers have finished. 

In Cambridge, says Dr. E. D. Clarke, "At the Hawkie, as 
it is called, I have seen a clown dressed in women's clothes, 
having his face painted, his head decorated with ears of com, 
and bearing about him other symbols of Ceres, carried in a 
waggon with great pomp and loud shouts through the streets," 
and the people said " they were drawing the harvest queen." 

In the parish of Longforgan, Perth, so late certainly as 
the end of the last century, it was the custom to give what 
was called a maiden feast upon the finishing of the harvest^ 
and to prepare for which the last handful of com reaped in 
the field was called the maiden. This was dressed up with 
ribands, and brought home in triumph with fiddles and 
bagpipes. After the usual supper this handful of com was 
dressed out, generally in the form of a cross, and hung up in 
some conspicuous part of the house. 

In France and Germany the custom still continuea The 
"harvest queen" {herhst konigin) is a large branch, or a 
whole tree, which is decked out with ears of com, brought 
home with shouts and music on the last load of com, and 
fastened on the roof of the farmhouse or bam, where it 
remains a whole year, till a new one takes its place. In 
Swabia, however, the " harvest queen " is fastened among the 
last stalks of corn and left standing on the field. In 
Germany corn is very commonly personified under the name 
of the "corn-mother." In spring, when the wind makes 
the corn wave, the people say, " There goes the corn-mother," 
or, " The corn-mother is running over the field." • 

Or again, according to the crop she is called the "rye" or 
the " pea-mother." This is common also in Poland, Bohemia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Galicia, Auvergne (France), and other parts, 
where also she is spoken of as the "old com," "rye," or 
" flax- woman." ' In some places she is said to be seen, and 

• MytJtologische Forschiingeiif p. 296 et 59. Manhardt quoted by Fraser. 
Op. cit, 7 Manhari^t, Op. cit. 318. 
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wherever this occurs a good year is expected. In Styria it 
is said that the corn-mother, in the shape of a female 
puppet made out of the last sheaf of corn and dressed in 
white, may be seen at midnight in the cornfields, that in 
passing over she fertilises them, but that if she is angry with 
the farmer she withers up all his corn. 

Further, the corn -mother, having retreated before the 
reapers, is believed to be present in the last handful left 
standing, and that with the cutting of this she is caught, 
or driven away, or killed. When she is supposed to be 
caught, as in the last sheaf cut, she is carried home jojrfully, 
and honoured as a divine being. Surely this is the idea in 
the treatment of our Devonshire neck, and this is the meaning 
of the cry, " we ae un ! " (" we have her "). 

In some parts where she is dreaded, as around Hanover, 
the reapers stand round the last sheaf and beat it with sticks 
in order to drive the corn-mother out of it. They call to 
each other, " There she is ! hit her ! Take care she does not 
catch you 1 " The beating goes on till the corn-mother is 
believed to be completely driven away. In the neighbour- 
hood of Dantzig they make the last ears cut, into a doll and 
call it the " corn-mother " or " old woman," and in Holstein 
this is dressed in women's clothes. It is in all cases brought 
home with the last load, and in some places is always 
drenched with water. 

All who have seen our Devonshire Tieck will admit that 
its shape is peculiar, while our first witness, Tom Dodd, 
proves that its form is material, however vaguely he may 
have described it. The ears of corn on the top, with the 
lissoms plaited out and gathered in below like a woman's 
waist, while the ends of the reeds spread out like the 
skirt of a gown, are very suggestive of a female figure with 
arms akimbo; and that such is the intention may well be 
admitted when the strong analogy of the various harvest 
queens is taken into consideration. 

The hanging of the neck for a year is also a remarkable 
fact to be kept well in view. 

Even in Peru we find that the people bring the maize 
home with feasting and singing.® They make up some 
of the best of the maize into a figure they called a pirva, on 
which they place their richest garments, worshipping it as 
the mother of the maize, and after consulting witches, if the 
answer is favourable, they preserve it for a year. 

Again the ancient Greeks had an exact counterpart to our 

* PuRCHAS, Pilgrims, 9-12. 
VOL. XXIII. 2 A 
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neck and the hai^est queen; this was the etpetrioovfi, descrihed 
in the dictionaries as a harvest wreath borne about at the 
festivals of Pyanepsia and Thargelia. It was actually a 
branch of olive or laurel, decked out with ribands^ and 
various fruits. It was carried in procession with shouts and 
music at harvest time, and was fastened over the ownei^s 
door for a year, and then it was burnt. 

In Wurteinburg they set up bushes on the houses on Palm- 
Sunday, where they are left for a year and then burnt. 

So in Spain, as the writer can testify, it is customary for 
the palm branches which have been carried in the procession 
on Palm-Sunday to be hung up on the outside of the balconies 
or against the walls of the houses, where they are left until 
fresh ones are brought to fill their places. 

Most likely the old ones are burnt, but on this I am not 
certain. 

In all the cases cited, the shouting, dancing and music 
distinctly represent acts of worship or adoration of some 
being who was represented by the figure ccuried in the 
harvest procession. 

No doubt much more evidence might be produced, but 
enough has already been said to establish a connection 
between the last of the corn cut and some personage, whose 
existence furnishes an article of belief to peoples widely 
separated by both time and space. 

Other customs analogous to those practised at the end 
of harvest are very common on May-day, the time when 
the earth is in the fulness of her fertility, when vegetation 
is at its most vigorous state. The evidence of some of these 
may perhaps help us to arrive at the true significance of ooi 
Devonshire " crying the neck." 

The pages of Hone's Every-day Book, and of Brand's 
Popular Antiquities, give us long accounts of a great variety 
of usages in different parts of the country, when, as Brand 
says (vol. i. p. 212), "It was anciently the custom for 
all ranks of the people to go out a Maying early on the 
first of May." 

Among the varying performances carried on at this 
season, we find in all of them certain peculiarities. 

First, whatever is done, is done by the lads and lasses; 
that is, both sexes take part in the ceremonies. 

Secondly, boughs of trees or garlands of flowers or nos^ays 
enter largely into the programme. 

Thirdly, music and shouting always, and dancing very 
frequently, form part of the proceedings. Moreover, if we 
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may believe some of the chroniclers so late as the sixteenth 
century, a great deal of laxity of morals, with much license, 
seems to have been expected and even tacitly allowed on 
these occasions. 

Fourthly, in numerous cases, as we shall see later on, 
water is thrown either over the Tieck itself, or over the 
person carrying it 

Fifthly, during the ceremony of the cutting or immediately 
after, there is a peculiar cry or wail, always repeated three 
times, and then followed by shouting and triumphant 
rejoicing. 

Sixthly, the act of cutting itself is ceremonial, and often 
accompanied by particular gestures. 

Lastly, in many cases, the " neck *' or " mere," the " queen " 
or the "harvest -man," is burnt, sometimes at the end of the 
function, sometimes after having been kept a year, upon the 
arrival and installation of its successor. 

All these doings, the meaning of which is never dreamed 
of by those who take part in them, have in reality a certain 
and an important significance. 

The spirit of vegetation, and also the tree spirit, supposed 
to reside in every living plant, were in ancient times 
personified, and we shall see that the idea still lives 
amongst us. 

The spirit or attribute personified was considered to be 
both male and female, and to reside in the trees and 
flowers, some of which were held specially sacred; and 
although the personification most usually took the form of a 
woman, yet occasionally the deity was depicted as male. 
We find this more especially among Teutonic people. In 
Bavaria the representative of the tree spirit, called the 
Pfingstl, a man dressed in green leaves and flowers, was led 
about in procession at Whitsuntide. Again, in Saxony, there 
is a similar custom, and also in parts of Bohemia, with 
doubtless many other places where the same thing is done ; 
but here at home among ourselves we have the very 
same custom in our May-day Jack-in-the-Green. More- 
over, at harvest time in many parts we find the "harvest 
man" and "harvest king" the object of much the same 
ceremonies as the " harvest queen," the " harvest May," or our 
own "neck." 

Again, on this point we must not forget the remarkable 
fact that the gender of the sun and moon is in modern 
German the precise opposite of classical language. Greek 
Helios and Latin Sol are die Sonne ; while Luna is der Mond. 

2 A 2 
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" Even inanimate objects are invested with personality, and the 
dwellers on the banks of the Tanganyika believe that the vei} 
rocks marry and beget oflPspring. The legend of Deucalion has itc 
counterpart among the aborigines of Central Ameiicay who also 
believe that stones are the ancestors of the human race. Fire and 
the atmos[)hore were at an early period also invested with homai 
characteristics, and the anthropomorphic instinct was apparent is 
every mythology. This instinct or habit was sometimes disGOvered 
in the most advanced nations, as, according to Paosanias, the 
Frytaneis at Athens condemned to capital punishment lifeleai 
objects which had accidentally caused a man's death." ' 

In passing, we may point to the striking survival oJ 
antiquity even in our modern laws. Whether or not the 
Act is still in force, the writer well remembers a case in 
which, after a very fatal railway accident, a " deodand " of a 
thousand pounds was inflicted upon the engine which had 
caused it, certainly a roundabout way of fining the owners 
of it. 

In India, whence perhaps all these ideas originally sprang, 
the shrubs and trees are still formally married to each other 
or to idols. ^ A marriage ceremony is still performed in 
honour of a newly-planted orchard or fruit garden. 

German peasants used to tie fruit trees together with 
straw ropes to make them bear fruit, saying that the trees 
were thus married. In the Moluccas, in Java, and in Orissa, 
trees in blossom and rice in bloom are treated like pregnant 
women — nothing must be done, especially no gun-firing or 
noise, such as might frighten them and cause them to drop 
their fruit. 

The spirit of vegetation is constantly represented by a 
bridal pair — by a king and queen, by a lord and lady. In 
Bohemia, at Whitsuntide, children march about with a 
garlanded king and queen under a canopy, attended by 
others, called groomsmen and bridesmaids. In the south of 
France also a king and queen are chosen and enthroned on 
May-day. 

In England too, about Oxford, children with garlands go 
about with a lord and lady,^ linked together by a white 
handkerchief on May-day, singing from house to house— 

" Gentlemen and ladies, 
We wish you happy May ; 
We come to show you a garland, 
Because it is May-day." 

• d'Alviella, Hihhert Lectures, 1891. 

^ MoNiER Williams, ReligUms Life and Thought in India, 334. 

' BiiAi^D, Popular Antiquities^ L 233. 
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Thus the May and harvest customs being kept up by both 
boys and girls, or bride and bridegroom, typify the marriage 
or union of the sexes, and consequent worship of the 
divinity presiding over vegetation and fertility. 

The idea that trees are animate beings capable of feeling is 
almost universal, and evidences of this belief are forthcoming 
from all quarters of the globe, and from people as dissimilar 
as the Ojibways and Malays. 

The devotion paid to their oaks by our forefathers and their 
priests the Druids is well known. 

Not only at the time of full-growth and at harvest, but 
also at other periods of vegetation, we find various customs 
and practices, showing clearly the same feeling as to the 
personal vitality of plants, and of worship of the spirit 
residing in them. Thus the deciduous stage is often treated 
as sleep. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, or rather in the Hebrides on 
Candlemas -day (that is, the very depth of winter),^ "the 
mistress and servants of each family used to take a sheaf of 
oats and dress it up in women's apparel, put it in a large 
basket, and lay a wooden club by it ; this they called Briid's 
bed; and then the mistress and servants cry three times, 
'Brlid is come, Briid is welcome.'" This they did at night, 
and in the morning they looked in the ashes expecting to see 
the impression of Bi lid's club there; if they saw it, they 
reckoned it a true pressage of a good crop ; and if they saw 
nothing, it was a very bad omen. Another version of this 
story is given in Scotland and Scotsrnen in Eighteenth 
Century,^ 

In various parts, as in Russia and parts of France, there 
are ceremonies about Shrove-tide connected with the revival 
of vegetation, which take the form of awakening a sleeper 
who is usually taken to be a forsaken bride. In Denmark 
and Westphalia the renewal of vegetable life is typified by 
the dressing up of a girl in wedding attire and calling her 
the bride. 

The May tree, or, as we call it, the May-pole, decked out 
with its flowers and garlands, the dancing and rejoicing 
around it, known all over Europe, are known to be a worship 
of the tree spirit; and also of the spirit presiding over the 
fertility in both vegetable and animal life, not confined to the 
cattle, but to the maidens who dance around it as well. For 
this reason, in many parts of Germany, May trees are set up 

' Martin, in Pinkerton*8 Voyages and Travels, iii. 613. 
* Vol. ii. 447 (Edin. 1888). ' 
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near the doors of stables and cow-stalls, one for each animal; 
this is done to ensure much milk. The Irish, too, fiEUic^ a 
green bough fastened on May-day against the house will 
produce plenty of milk that year.^ 

That this idea is not confined to cattle, we see in the 
common custom in many parts of Europe of placing a green 
bush on May-day before the house of a beloved maiden, 
which no doubt originated in the belief that the tree spirit 
would bring fertility.® So the Kara-Kirgiz women roll them 
under a solitary apple tree in order to obtain offspring. 

The power also of granting to women easy delivery is 
firmly ascribed to trees both in Sweden and in Africa. In 
parts of Sweden there used to be a certain guardian tree 
near every farm. Not a leaf was touched, and any injury to 
the tree was thought to be sure to bring ill luck or sickness. 
The pregnant women used to clasp the tree in their arms in 
order to ensure an easy delivery. In Congo something 
similar is told of the women, only there they make garments 
of the bark of the sacred tree for the like purpose. 

There is a classical story that Leto clasped a palm tree, 
and an olive, or two laurels, when she was about to give 
birth to Apollo and Artemis, which shows the ancient Greeks 
held the same belief. Much more evidence of all this might 
be produced, but in forming a judgment as to the real sig- 
nificance of all these customs, rites, and ceremonies we must 
never forget that they all partook of the nature of charms 
or incantations. For the most part they come under the 
designation of sympathetic magic, the central idea of which 
is that the effect to be produced is that which is dramatically 
represented, although the various stages of the process are 
either omitted as not essential, or are worn down and for- 
gotten in the course of ages. Such unquestionably are all 
those in which the idea of marriage enters in connection 
with fertility.^ 

Moreover, dancing, shouting, and leaping can be shown not 
only to be acts of worship, but to have a direct reference to 
fertility, not to mention the universal custom of dancing 
round the May- pole, nor of David's leaping and danciug 
before the Ark of the Covenant. We still find in some parts 
of Germany a custom where young men and girls dance 
round and leap through a bonfire for the express purpose of 

• Brand, Popular Antiquities^ i. 227. 
" Fraser, Golden Bough, i. 74. 

' Upon this question sec an article by Dr. E. B. Tylor in the Academy of 
October 3rd, 1891. 
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making the flax grow tall.® The fire on these occasions in 
this and other ceremonies, is, by sympathetic magic, intended 
to represent sunshine, the all-needful stimulant to vegetation, 
and hence is typical of the sun, and so of the divinity 
worshipped as the Sun-God.® It is easy to see how by an 
easy extension of the original object of promoting vegetable 
fertility, the belief in the power of the spirit of vegetation 
grew into a belief in the same power over animal and 
human life. 

But of all the acts done in connection with "crying the 
neck," that of sousing it with water is probably the most 
significant, as it is the most wide-spread in locality and 
constancy of use. This drenching was practised not only 
upon the leaf-clad person who at Whitsuntide represented 
the spirit of vegetation, but it is still the custom in 
Germany, France, England, and Scotland, as we have shown, 
to throw water over the last corn cut at harvest, or on the 
person who carries it. 

In Wallachia, when a girl is bringing home a crown made 
of the last ears of corn cut at harvest, all who meet her 
hasten to throw water over her, and two farm servants are 
placed at the door for the purpose ; for they believe the crops 
would perish with drought during the next year if this were 
not done.^ 

Again, in Transylvania, the person who wears the wreath 
made of the last corn cut (sometimes he who cut the last 
corn wears the wreath) is drenched with water to the skin ; 
for the wetter he is the better will be next year's harvest. ^ 

In Prussia the person who wore a wreath made of the 
last corn cut was drenched with water, while a prayer was 
uttered, that "as the corn had sprung up and multiplied 
through the water, so it might spring up and multiply in 
barn and granary."^ 

In Holstein the last sheaf (called, as we have seen, the 
*' corn-mother ") was thoroughly drenched with water on 
arrival at home. 

The Pfingstl of Bavaria has already been described; but 
a part of the performance was to souse the leaf-clad boy 
with water as he passed, and all rejoiced when he was well 
drenched ; he ended the ceremony by wading into the brook 
up to his middle. 

' Manuardt, Baumkultus, 464. 

• Sayce, Hihbert Lectures, 179. 

^ Manhardt, BaumkuUuSy 214 ; quoted by Fraseb, Op, cU, 286. 

^ G. A. Heinrich, Agrarische siUen, dec, 24. 

3 Manhardt, Op. dt. 216. 
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In Neusaass, West Frassia, the last sheaf is diessed in 
jacket, hat, and ribbons. Both it and the woman who binds 
it are called the "old woman." They are brought home 
together on the last load, and they too are drenched with 
water. 

In Lithuania the last sheaf is made up into the form of 
a woman, carried through the village on the last load, and 
drenched with water at the farmePs house^ when a danoe 
follows. 

In Russia the last sheaf is also dressed up as a woman, 
and carried with dancing and shouting to the fannhouse; 
while in Bulgaria this figure, which they call a ''com- 
queen," dressed in a woman's skirt, is carried round the 
village and then thrown into the river, in order to secure 
plenty of rain and dew for the next year's crop. Sometimes, 
however, it is burned and the ashes scattered on the fields 
to fertilize them.* 

In many cases this drenching with water is done avowedly 
for the express purpose of procuring rain, and must therefore 
be considered distinctly as a rain charm. Without giving 
details of the many methods adopted by various peoples for 
rain- making, it may be mentioned that in some parts of 
Europe — not in savage Africa or America — apart from 
harvest, when rain is desired, they dip a holy image in 
the water daily till it rains. In Navarre the image of St 
Peter was taken to a river, where some prayed to him for 
rain, and others cried out, " Duck him in the water I"* 

In Bulgaria, Servia, Eoumania, and Greece, in time of 
drought, they clothe a girl from head to foot in grass, leaves, 
and flowers; then, led by a troop of other girls, she goes 
through the village, stopping and dancing before each houses 
where each housewife pours a pail of water over her. Here, 
of course, the girl represents the spirit of vegetation, and 
drenching her with water is an imitation of rain; hence, 
true sympathetic magic. 

In a part of Russia, when rain is badly wanted, the women 
seize a passing stranger, and souse him from head to foot^ 
or throw him into the river; thus making him to typify 
the spirit of vegetation which they desire to fertilise or 
satisfy with the moisture he needs. It may here be noted, 
as to the drenching of the neck, or of the person bearing 
it, evidently a charm for the purpose of ensuring rain, hence 
fertility and abundance, that no Freemason will overlook 

* Manhardt, Myihologische Forschungen^ 332. 

* Le Brun, Histoire Oritiqtte dcs Pratiques Superstiteuses, i. 245. 
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the remarkable coincidence of the emblem of plenty in a 
lodge being " an ear of corn near a fall of water." 

In all the accounts of our Devonshire custom the actual 
"crying of the neck" is. described as a slow arid plaintive 
wail, and there will be little difficulty in showing that this 
also is significant, and that it has a very direct bearing upon 
the whole function. 

The Greeks had special words for these plaintive harvest 
dirges, one of which — fxavepoo^ — was said to apply especially 
to the cry of the ancient Egyptian reapers, who, according 
to Diodorus, used to utter it over the first sheaf cut, as an 
invocation to Isis, their corn goddess. Egyptologists have 
found in the Book of the Dead, in the "Dirge of Isis," the 
word 7nad-ne-hra, meaning, "Come thou back." No doubt 
maTieros is but the Hellenic form. It is reasonable then to 
suppose that this cry was chanted over the cutting of the 
corn as a lament for the death of Isis, the corn spirit, and 
as a prayer for her return. 

The Egyptians thought the com spirit to be present in the 
first corn cut, and to be killed by the sickle; while the 
analogy of our "crying the neck" and other ceremonies 
referred to would imply the belief that the spirit was in 
the last. The like belief has in all ages been common 
with respect to the spirit residing in trees, which must be 
propitiated or provided for in some way before being killed 
by the felling of the tree. The other Greek words, " Linos " 
or " Ailinos," applied to similar plaintive songs of the Phoeni- 
cians, is said to be the Greek form of ai lanu, " Woe to us," 
sung in mourning for Adonis or Linus, who, according to 
Pausanias, were one and the same. 

The idea seems to have been, that in cutting the corn the 
spirit gradually retreated, till at the last there was no refuge 
for it but in the last handful ; and as it was needful to cut 
the corn and to bury the seed, so it was imperative to kill 
the corn spirit in order that it might rise again in fresh 
youth and vigour in the coming crop. Thus the wail is for 
the death, and the subsequent shouting and dancing are for 
the resurrection of the com spirit. 

In the early ages of mankind, and even in modern times 
among savage people, human sacrifices were constantly 
offered to ensure good crops ; still carrying out the notion or 
belief that the rite performed must closely imitate the effect 
it is desired to obtain as the consequence of its due perform- 
ance. Hence the life sacrificed is a magic rite, by which it 
is hoped to attain an object through a ceremony which is 
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thought to influence the course of nature directlj, through 
physical sympathy or resemblance between the lite and tl 
effect, which it is the intention of the rite to produce.* 

We have seen that in Burgundy, in parts of German 
in Shropshire, and no doubt in other places, the reape 
throw their sickles at the last ears of com left standing.^ 

Here in Devon they sharpen and brandish their hool 
as if to perform some special act, such as throwing then 
but the com having been already cut, one can but suppo 
our western phase of the rite to be emblematic of the slayii 
previously performed. This action is immediately foUowi 
by the slow wail for the dead, " We ae un" followed by tl 
rejoicing hurrahs over the possession of the spirit come • 
coming to life again in the corn efiBgy, which we call tl 
nech 

In many parts of the world, where the bundle of com 
harvest puppet is preserved for a year, as in Scotland ai 
Peru, the effigy is burned on being supplanted by a new on 
Probably this is done also here in the West^ but wheth 
this burning is accompanied with any special ceremoi 
we are unable to ascertain, and therefore it is unnecessary 
pursue that part of the subject further by producing evidem 
from other quarters. 

Sufficient facts have been here got together to show th 
however little the people who " cry the neck" understand wh 
they are doing, they are nevertheless performing a quae 
religious rite, and keeping alive a set of beliefs wha 
antiquity no one can now presume to limit. 

The writer here desires to acknowledge his indebtedne 
to Mr. J. G. Fraser, whose admirable book. The Oolden Bong 
has suggested much, and supplied many of the facts, he 
recorded. 

• Fraser, Op, cU. i. 349. 

' Comp. Rev. xiv. 15-18. The word " thrust" in the Aathorised Verrioii 
" cast " in the Revised Version. In WicliPs it is " send." No doubt ** thiol 
would best express the act intended — an act most likely quite fmniliiti' to t 
writer of the Apocalypse. 




TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN DEVONSHIRK 

BY J. PHILLIPS. 
(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891.) 



It has been of much interest to me to note the development 
of this subject, and the general interest it has excited through- 
out the country, since I first advocated the recognition in 
Devonshire of art industry, at the Dartmouth meeting of thia 
Association in 1870. 

Twenty years earlier than this Sir Thomas Dyke Acland 
and Dr. Scott called attention to the same subject at the 
Barnstaple meeting of the Bath and West of England Agri- 
cultural Society. And when the day has now arrived, in 
this year of grace 1891, in the which such prominent bodies 
as our County Councils have to deal with this purely theoretic 
question, it is surely one that may be fully considered by 
this Association. 

I have said this is a purely theoretical question. It is 
indeed made such by the powers that be ; for, proceeding on 
the lines of the soi-disant temperance societies, they have 
voted large sums of money to the various County Councils 
of England, with instructions as to how they may not expend 
it. They may not teach trades, they may not show an 
artizan how to use his tools ; but they may send University 
men to lecture him on the names and use of his tools. In 
brief, the County Council may expend this money in educa- 
tion which is "a little technical; not too technical, but just 
technical enough." With the delightful inconsistency of 
public bodies, while refusing to show a budding wheelwright 
how to make a cart, they are willing to teach dairymaids 
how to make butter, and wives and daughters of labourers 
how to cook dinners. In short, to give absolutely technical 
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instruction to our village maidens, suitable to their callii 
and refuse it to our young men. 

But since, in general terms, we are told that public fun 
are not to be applied to teaching particular trades, the mati 
becomes a purely abstract question, suitable for the C€ 
sideration of this Association. I suggest that it is misleadi 
to speak of this question as one of Technical Education 
popularly understood. The Legislature has thrown a lai 
sum of money broadcast over the country, with the conditi 
that it is to promote Technical Education, but is not to 
applied in technical teaching. 

Doubtless those responsible for launching forth upon t 
country this very technical subject realized, after they b 
given the word, the formidable spectre they had raised, a 
which they sought to allay when they remitted the matter 
the County Councils, and by directing that the money mi 
not be applied to the teaching of any trade or of a 
particular handicraft. The situation is thus made perplexi 
to those who have the administration of this fund. 

Now we have before us — 

(1) The imparting of instruction in the theory and practi 
of particular trades or crafts. 

(2) Tlie teaching of the theory without the practice 
such handicrafts. 

(3) I think I shall show that we must have an altematii 

(1) The teaching of the theory and practice of particol 
crafts, as carpentry or cookery, would no doubt tetid to bett 
work; and assuming that the employer of the carpeni 
desired better work, he would have to pay better wages, ai 
the public a higher price. But the public through the rat 
and taxes have already paid for the training and instructi( 
of the carpenter, and have thus not only to pay a higb 
price, but to pay twice over for the same article. It will 
seen, however, that I have made a big assumption ; viz., tl 
tlie craftsman's employer desires better work than the n: 
of thumb carpenter can give. As a rule he does not^ ai 
our artizan's first duty nowadays is to carry out his ei 
ployer's instructions. It was not always thus. So recent 
as the building of St. Leonard's Church, in Newton Abb 
in 1815, each tradesman did the work of his particular cm 
and was paid direct by the church committee, each receivi 
the credit of his own work. But now, alas 1 the whc 
business would be let to one contractor, behind whom t 
craftsman would be lost, merely carrying out the behests 
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his employer, however opposed they must be to his own 
knowledge of his work. But again, a further difficulty meets 
us — these technical schools may come upon the rates for 
their support. Now if they were allowed to teach the 
practice of certain crafts, is it to be expected that Hodge, 
the ploughman, at 18s. a week, is going quietly to contribute 
through the rates to the teaching of a trade to the carpenter's 
son, who may then earn 30s. a week, while his own boy 
remains a labourer? Assuredly the ratepayers would not 
stand this, and the Government Grant would rightly enough 
preclude such an arrangement. Thus the idea of teaching 
the practice of any craft is entirely put to one side. 

(2) And now as to teaching the theory without the practice 
of various crafts. The funds at the disposal of our County 
Council may be thus applied. Hence University men, and 
others, have been employed to go into rural districts to 
•* lecture ! " It is evidently assumed, on the part of the 
trustees of these funds, that our artisans and farm labourers 
are dying for information respecting the details of their work, 
and believe that University men know more about the use of 
the *' chisel, saw, and plane," and the plough, and bill-hook, 
than they do themselves ; and are prepared, after their day's 
labour, to go and sit for an hour or two and listen to the dry 
and tedious detail of the theory of their work set forth in 
learned language. I venture to think these gentlemen make 
a wrong assumption. If they did succeed in inducing some 
of these workpeople to assemble in the village schoolroom for 
such a purpose, one could only regard them as strong anti- 
teetotallers ; for any reasonable village audience would in- 
finitely prefer the pleasures and social intercourse of the village 
hostelry, to the " dry " discourse of ever so learned a lecturer. 
But I think we may save ourselves further trouble. The men 
would certainly not go a second time to the lectures. 

(3) Then if we fail by either of these means to get at the 
people, whom it is the desire of our County Council to reach, 
what course is there that remains open to us ? 

Sir Philip Magnus, speaking in Exeter in November, 1888, 
said that "probably no movement had ever advanced more 
rapidly than that in favour of Technical Education, notwith- 
standing the fact that no one even now professed to know 
what Technical Education really meant. English people 
would find money to build fine institutions, and then not 
know what work to carry on in those buildings ; and promote 
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Bills before Parliament for the furtherance of objects^ of the 
details and particulars of which they had only vague ideas." 
But even Sir l^hilip Magnus failed to define the Technical 
Education that was suited to the workman, but stated what 
he deemed needful for the " captains of industry/' the dtrw- 
iors and inanagers of industrial works. But I say these are 
not the people that should be educated out of public fonda, 
nor out of the local rates. We still want a workable 
definition of Technical Education, and a modus operandi £» 
giving it effect. 

Lord Salisbury says : " Man's first necessity is to live, his 
first duty to work ; and the object of his education is to fit 
him for his work." 

Mr. Gladstone says : '* Technical Education is the getting 
the best out of every man that is in him, so that he can put 
his faculties to the best use." 

With these two utterances I entirely agree, and thus it 
arrives that Technical Education is the getting out of every 
man the best that is in him, so as to fit him for his wor^ 
whatever that may be. And so far as this applies to the 
wage-earning class, it is doubtless legitimate that public 
funds should be used. 

Sir Philip Magnus and other learned writers and speakers 
on this subject contend that '' facilities should be oSered to 
all who wish to attend classes in these subjecta" Surely 
this has been done for the last forty or fifty years. Mechanics' 
Institutes have been built all over the country, then Art 
Schools, and now more buildings are to be erected and called 
Technical Schools, and I think it does not appear that 
labourers will be any more eager to enter these institutions 
than those which have preceded them. Jubilee and other 
drinking-fountains have been provided all over the country; 
but no horse will drink thereat unless he is thirsty. Oar 
working population do not thirst after the technical educa- 
tion that these institutions ofifer. 

But no less in Devonshire than elsewhere, nay more in 
Devonshire than elsewhere, it has been shown to a demon- 
stration that, presented in a suitable form, the working 
people will accept technical instruction with avidity. I say 
more in Devonshire than elsewhere, because in certain Devon- 
shire technical schools the discipline of freehand drawing 
has been insisted upon with a strictness that has not been 
followed elsewhere, and with an entire success extending 
over many years. 

I have called attention at previous meetings of this 
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Association to the methods followed, and the work of the 
schools of the Devon Art and Craft Society, and to those 
of the larger Association, whose operations extend throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland. It were mere iteration to specify 
them now. The records of the Association show that in 
various forms I have been advocating what is now called 
Technical Instruction in Devonshire since the year 1869. 
I have been fully assured that sooner or later the ques- 
tion must become one of urgent public importance; and 
having had the matter before me during the whole period 
that has since elapsed, I desire to say that of all the various 
methods that have been tried, none have succeeded so well 
as those now in operation in the Societies I have named, for 
reaching the only class that should be assisted out of the 
public funds. 




THE PROGRESS OF DEVONSHIRE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

BY W. H. K. WRIGHT. 
(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891) 



It is a matter of surprise and regret that this subject has 
never engaged the serious consideration of this Associa- 
tion. Formed for the " Advancement of Science, Literature, 
and Art," the twin-sister of Science — Literature — has not 
been so kindly and systematically fostered at these meetings 
as the nature of her claims seems to demand. 

Under these circumstances I need offer no apology for 
introducing the subject of Devonshire Bibliography on the 
present occasion, and I am the more encouraged to do so 
because the gentleman who now occupies the presidential 
chair has proved himself to be a disciple of literature, as 
well as a votary of science ; and his contributions to Devon- 
shire Bibliography have been of a very valuable and important 
character. 

My paper will consist chiefly of a retrospect of what has 
been done for Devonshire Bibliography, with a few practical 
suggestions thereon. 

It will be in the recollection of some whom I address that 
at the Crediton meeting, in 1882, 1 submitted a paper upon 
this subject, of which an abstract only was published in our 
Transactions. 

In Mr. Rowe's address, however, we had a scholarly and 
exhaustive dissertation upon Devonian literature generally, 
supplemented by some valuable lists, to which I shall have 
occasion to refer in their proper order. 

I do not propose, on this occasion, to repeat any portion of 
my paper of 1882, nor do I intend to traverse the ground so 
carefully explored by Mr. Rowe. I wish first to show what 
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has already been done in this particular field of literature, to 
inform you what isolated and fragmentary efforts have been 
put forth to place upon record the vast stores of that 
literature ; to point out, as far as I am able, our pressing 
need for a full and comprehensive bibliography of Devon- 
shire and Devonshire men ; and finally to indicate by what 
means I consider this great boon may best be secured. 
Devonshire men, and especially members of this Association, 
need not to be reminded that the literature of their county is 
very extensive ; that it covers every department of English 
literature, that it ranges over many centuries, and that it 
has a long and honourable muster-roll of worthies, who 
have, by their writings, and in their lives and deeds, 
enriched the literary treasures of the nation — aye, and of 
the world ! 

We all know this, but few, I believe, take the trouble to 
consider how this vast mass of material may best be made 
available for present and future generations. For it requires 
to be catalogued, tabulated, and classified, as it is beyond the 
range of possibility that it can ever be collected in any one 
storehouse or library. 

I know many people think that such a laborious task is 
unnecessary and impossible, and not a few would hold up 
their hands in consternation at the temerity of any biblio- 
maniac who should essay such a thankless and unremunerative 
task. Still, as I shall show, this work has been under- 
taken in other districts, with signal success, by enthusiastic 
and sympathetic workers, who have spared neither time, 
nor labour, nor expense in thus adding to our knowledge 
of the literature of the particular district of which they 
treated. 

You are doubtless well aware of the splendid services 
which have been rendered to West Country bibliography and 
Cornish literature by Messrs. Boase and Courtney, the com- 
pilers of the BiUiotheca Cornubiensis, a standing monument 
of diligent and painstaking research. This, with its com- 
panion volume, entitled Collectanea Cornuhiensia, lately com- 
pleted by Mr. G. C. Boase, comprehend a work of which the 
natives of any county or district might well be proud. The 
result of their united labours also gives us a good notion of 
the extent and character of West- Country literature, for I 
take it that great as was the labour entailed, and the works 
placed upon record concerning Cornwall, our own county 
would involve even greater labour, more extensive research, 
and a much moj:e voluminous work. If Cornwall alone has 
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produced enough material to fill three large volumes, Devon- 
ahire would probably extend to five similar volumes, perhaps 
more, because of the greater area covered, the more enter- 
prising character of local printers and publishers, and the 
fact that Exeter and Plymouth are publishing centres of 
greater magnitude and importance than those of the sister 
county. 

A somewhat similar work, but less elaborate, and contain- 
ing fewer details, is that projected for the neighbouring 
county of Dorset, the Bibliotheca Dorsetiensis, compiled by 
the Rev. Charles Herbert Mayo, m.a., and issued in 1885. 
Without indulging in any lengthened description of this 
useful and reliable guide to Dorset literature, I may say, 
speaking generally, that it is a classified catalogue of 
printed books and pamphlets, relating chiefly to the history 
and topography of the county of Dorset. It is, there- 
fore, only a bibliography in part, as it does not aim at 
the inclusion of theological or general literature, nor does 
it give a list of the works of native writers. Some of 
its features are very useful, such as the catalogue of works 
relating to particular parishes, and a list of the printers 
of Dorset. 

Thus we see that in two of the western counties excep- 
tionally good work has been done in the direction advocated, 
and I may say further that the late Bev. Beaver H. 
Blacker^ m.a., of Clifton, had considerably advanced with the 
bibliography of Gloucestershire at the time of his lamented 
decease, and it is quite possible that one of his many 
antiquarian and literary helpers may continue the good work 
he had so well begun. In other parts of the country local 
bibliographies are being prepared, for never was there a time 
when so much attention was paid to this branch of literature 
as at present. This has no doubt been greatly fostered 
and aided by the various antiquarian and kindred journals 
which have been established in so many provincial centres. 
But of these it is not my intention to speak further on this 
occasion ; I only refer to them in passing in order to illustrate 
my argument, and to urge that Devonshire should not be 
behind-hand in this mark of progress. 

Now let us see what has been done to advance the work 
of bibliography in and for Devonshire. 

The earliest attempt to publish a record of Devonshire 
literature was in a periodical called The Literary Chronicle ; 
A Miscellany of General Literature, containing History, Bio- 
graphy, Tales, Legends, Poetry, &c., published in 1849, 
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In this journal we have a " Catalogue of Works relating 
to Devon and Cornwall/' and the list is preceded by the 
following pertinent remarks : 

"Our readers, and indeed all interested in the literature belonging 
to or relating to our two western counties, will, we are convinced, 
thank us for giving insertion to the following communication, sent 
us by our esteemed contributor J. C. B, It is true it is but little 
else than a catalogue, yet it has the advantage of being, as far as 
we can learn, the tirst ever made, and from its very nature must 
have cost a deal of time and attention. No doubt there are many 
errors and omissions, particularly the latter, as the communication 
has already been some time in hand. For this reason it has been 
determined to publish the list alphabetically and in small portions, 
in order to give any correspondent an opportunity of correcting 
and adding to the works given under each letter — corrections 
which shall be duly attended to." 

Then follows a prefatory note by the compiler, J. C. B. : 

"A hst of works published either with the sole view to an 
illustration of the history of Devon and Cornwall, or including 
only certain partial but important references to that subject, 
designed to form part of any future statistical report on literary 
productions referring to those two counties. See the following 
heads in Model of a Proposed Statistical Survey of the Counties 
of Devon and Cornwall; viz., ' Geognostical and Mineralogical 
Maps'; * Works published concerning the Botany of the County'; 
'Zoological Works published in the Counties, and other Periodicals'; 
'Tourists' Guides published'; Topographical Works relating to the 
Counties, both in MS. and in Print'; 'General History of Sciences'; 
* Letters and Arts in the Counties '; ' Bibliography of the Counties,' 
to which others may with much propriety be added." 

The author of this elaborate scheme was, I believe, Colonel 
C. Hamilton Smith, a gentleman who was a great authority 
on many matters relating to our county. 

The first instalment of the list of works, comprising letters 
A and B, gave twenty-one entries ; the second, C to H, sixty 
entries ; and the final sixty-one entries ; but it only reached 
the letter S, and comprises in all only one hundred and forty- 
one entries, an almost infinitesimal portion of the great mass 
of West-Country literature even then awaiting classification 
and description. However, it was a beginning, if a small one. 

In 1850 Mr. J. C. Bellamy published his useful little work 
— A Tfumsand Facts in the Histories of Devon and Cornwall — 
in which we find this list of works considerably amplified, 
and we then recognise in the J. C. B. of the Literary Chronicle 
Mr. J, 0. Bellamy, a well-known surgeon of Yealmpton, and 
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a writer of considerable repute. Mr. Bellamy, however, 
discards the classifieation which he adopted in his first list, 
and makes the catalogue as complete as the materials at his 
disposal would allow. 

He heads the list, "All Works relating to Devon and 
Cornwall;" but as it only contained the titles of 256 works, 
it is clear that the compiler's knowledge of local literature 
was somewhat limited, or that he had some particular reason 
for including all the more important works. 

" The preparation of this list," he says, " is the fruit of a series 
of memoranda made during several years past, as opportunity 
placed the works themselves or their notices in my way. I do 
not suppose it is complete. I may rather say I know it is other- 
wise. But it is a great matter to make an effort towards perfection 
in any enquiry, and in statistics we may usually regard perfection 
and finality of statement as an horizon which continually recedes 
before the advancing traveller. This much may be clearly seen 
in the catalogue before us; namely, that it is a substantial and 
unequivocal witness to the immense interest attached to the natural 
products and features, the men, the antiquities, the political 
relations, and the internal political conditions of these counties. 
So much can scarcely have been written on slender themes or 
unworthy causes." 

He then explains the principle of arrangement or classifi- 
cation as a modification of the Statistical Model of Colonel 
C. H. Smith; but Mr. Bellamy's list, being in alphabetical 
order, in no way benefits by this proposed classification. In 
addition to the titles of the books the compiler appends in 
some cases short explanatory or biographical notes, which 
adds somewhat to the interest of the list. 

Next in chronological order was the Bihliotheca Devoniensis; 
a Catalogue of the Printed Books relating to the County of 
Devon, by James Davidson. This was printed in 1852, and 
was, for its time, a valuable, although not an exhaustive, work. 

Mr. Davidson explains in his "Preface" that the work 
originated in the compilation of a list of books relating to 
Devonshire in a private library; but that it was "thought 
worthy of extension and of publication for the use of those 
who take an interest in the topography, history, or biography 
of the county, and as an accessory to the labours of future 
historians." To this list a supplement was issued in 1861, 
and the work is now very scarce. 

The general arrangement of Mr. Davidson's Bihliotheca is 
good; and as he has included most of the more important 
and rar$ works relating to the county, in general history, 
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topography, local history, political and ecclesiastical history, 
the list will form a very good nucleus for future biblio- 
graphers. 

But in poetry and general literature, as well as in relation 
to the published writings of native Devonians, also of 
locally-printed books, recent researches have shown that the 
Bibliotheca Devoniensis is much less complete or reliable. I 
have lately had occasion to test this in the case of John Gay, 
the Barnstaple poet. Mr. Davidson includes only eight or 
ten items by John Gay ; my own investigations have brought 
to my notice nearly two hundred and fifty editions of the 
Fables alone, and other works in proportion. 

In the same way the preparation of bibliographies of 
Drake and of Ralegh have revealed a vast number of works 
and articles unknown to or unrecorded by Mr. Davidson. 

Some time ago I was informed that the late Mr. James B. 
Davidson had for many years been making additions to his 
father's (published and unpublished) collections. In whose 
hands this valuable mass of materials is at present I do not 
know, but I trust that it may ere long be brought to light, 
and form the nucleus of an enlarged bibliography of our 
county.^ 

The next attempt to catalogue works relating to Devonshire 
was that of our present President, Mr. R N. Worth, who in 
1872 produced the first portion of his Three Towns* Bibliotheca, 
printed in the Transactions of the Plymouth Institution, and 
followed the next year by a supplement, and shortly after by 
an appendix. 

Mr. Worth's first list contained about 1900 entries by some 
700 authors. In the supplements we have about 1000 more 
articles, the works of over 300 authors; all these books, 
pamphlets, and papers being of local interest and connection, 
and they were here brought together for the first time. Mr* 
Worth, in his introductory note to the last portion of hia 
bibliography, says : 

"The Bibliotheca, with its supplement and appendix, in aU 
probability presents therefore a fair, and, with few exceptions, a 
full statement of the literary work of the Three Towns for the 
three centuries over which its recorded history ranges, from the 
TrecUise on Education, published by William Kempe, schoolmaster 
here, in the eventful year of the Armada, down to the date of the 
present volume of our Transactions." 

* It appears that these papers are now in the possession of Mr. J. Brooking 
Rowe ; it is to be hoped that they may ere long be made available for 
public use. 
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While acknowledging that Mr. Worth's list is very full 
and comprehensive, and that it forms a good basis for a 
future bibliography of the district, I need have no hesitation 
in saying that its compiler, as well as myself, frequently 
discovers some book, tract, or pamphlet which is not included 
in the work. This is inevitable, for no man can gather all 
the ears in a field of corn — some must be left for the gleaners. 
In addition to this we have, of course, the large increase of 
literature during the last ten years. 

Although the Transactions of the Devonshire Association do 
not furnish many contributions to Devonshire Bibliography, 
yet several may be mentioned as of especial interest and 
value. Mr. Chanter's papers on The Early Poetry of 
Devonshire are interesting in this connection, although they 
are not strictly bibliographical; also his Report on the 
Harding Collection of MSS., contributed to the Tran>sa4!tion$ 
in 1888. Then we have Mr. Pengelly's papers on the 
Ziteratv/re of Caverns ; Mr. Whitaker's List of Works on the 
Geology^ Mineralogy^ and Palceontology of Devonshire (1870- 
1872) ; and the recent admirable and, I may say, model 
bibliographies of the Eev. J. Ingle Dredge, to which I shall 
have to refer more particularly directly. 

At the Crediton meeting, in 1882, as I have before stated, 
the President (Mr. J. Brooking Rowe) dealt with some 
branches of the subject in his interesting address; but he 
gave us in addition, in a series of appendices, bibliographical 
lists, which are of great value, as they form the groundwork 
upon which one section of a Devon bibliography may be 
built. In the first place we have a list of MSS. relating to 
Devon, culled from a great variety of sources, with a note 
appended giving information where these MSS. are preserved. 
This is followed by a list of histories of towns, parishes, 
and churches in Devonshire, printed or in MS. This does not 
include handbooks, of which many contain historical notices 
of the places of which they treat, and might very well find a 
place in such a list. Mr. Rowe, however, states that he 
hopes to be able in time to extend this list, so as to make it 
an Index to the Topography of Devon. Such a work would 
indeed be valuable ; but incorporated with other similar lists 
in a new Bibliotheca Devoniensis it would be more valuable 
still. 

During the last ten years greater interest has been 
awakened in bibliographical matters generally, and several 
members of this Association, notably Dr. T. N. Brushfield 
and the Rev. J. Ingle Dredge, have in their respective 
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spheres of labour done good service to the cause of Devon- 
shire bibliography. Through the medium of the Westertk 
Anliq\mry the matter has been kept well to the front, and at 
the annual meetings of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom, the subject has been introduced. But it is 
in practice rather than in theory that we must look for a 
record of progress, and I am glad to say that here also we 
are able to report some very substantial additions to our 
local literary lore. 

Writing to the Western Antiquary in July, 1881, Mr. J. 
R Chanter urges the necessity for a new Devonshire 
bibliography. He says: 

"The numerous enquiries as to Devonshire books appear to 
show that a new Bihliotheca Devonierms is much required. Mr, 
Davidson's work, which becomes more imperfect each succeeding 
year, is out of print and very scarce. A new edition of it, or a 
new work on, the scale of Bibllotheca Comubiensia, with cross- 
references of authors, names, and subjects — and defining those 
printed in the county from such as merely relate to it — would not 
only be a boon to students and a valuable addition to county 
history, but, looking to the vast increase of persons who are 
interested in bibliography, and in antiquarian^ and kindred 
subjects, would, I believe, prove financially successful" 

In succeeding issues the importance of the work was 
strongly urged by many writers, but at the same time its 
extensive character was not overlooked, and it was shown 
that it was too gigantic a task to be undertaken by one man, 
unless he were able to give up his entire time to the work, 
or could ensure a long life, and had a deep purse. As none 
of us can do this we must perforce seek other means for 
carrying out this highly-desirable work. 

The Eev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, in August, 1881, wrote : 

" I think the suggestion of a Bihliotheca Devoniensis is one of 
extreme importance. The materials are ample, and the demand 
for the work would, I am certain, be considerable. There is no 
danger of pecuniary failure if it were well got up and fairly adver- 
tised. The demand for works of this kind is much greater than it 
was a few years ago. Most leading Devonshire libraries — public 
or private — ^would take a copy, of course, and the demand outside 
the county would probably be considerable. As to the working 
out of the scheme, I should say the way Encyclopeedias are got 
up would be the most practicable; viz., one ostensible editor, with 
a small committee of men who would work at their specialities, 
a literary cabinet with a responsible prime minister at the head. 
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I question if the materials are not too much for any one man 
efficiently to dea] with them without assistance. A short critique 
of the principal Devonshire books, and a biography of the writers, 
ought to be added. I would likewise suggest that all books on 
Devonshire, even if written by strangers, should have a place. 
The book should be thoroughly complete." 

Many other suggestions were subsequently made, and in 
December, 1881, Mr. Chanter returned to the subject, and 
offered some practical remarks, to which there is no occasion 
to refer more particularly on the present occasion. 

We now come to the practical steps which have been 
taken from that time to the present for carrying out these 
suggestions. Acting on the suggestions made by several 
correspondents, and at my request, the Eev. J. Ingle Dredge 
(whose recent contributions to Devonshire Bibliography, 
published in our Transactions, are of such great interest 
and value) prepared a specimen article, containing a biblio- 
graphy of Theophilus Gale, who was born at Drewsteignton 
in 1628. This was appended as a supplement to the first 
volume of the Western Antiquary, Succeeding volumes 
of this periodical contained other bibliographical notes 
and lists, amongst the subjects treated being Sir Francis 
Drake, Sir Walter Ealegh, John Kitto, Eobert Burscough, 
John Quick, Mrs. Bray, Dr. Huxham, John Wilson, Nathaniel 
Carpenter, and other persons, besides a list of works relating 
to Dartmoor, contributed by Mr. William Crossing, and another 
list of Totnes publications supplied by Mr. Edward Windeatt. 
Of the personal bibliographies noted above, that of Kitto 
was contributed by G. C. Boase, who also furnished an article 
and list relating to Mrs. Bray. Sir Francis Drake had 
several contributors, and Ealegh was, of course, the work 
of Dr. Brushfield. Mr. Dredge furnished the lists relating 
to John Quick, Eobert Burscough, and others. 

But the most conspicuous work in connection with Devon- 
shire bibliography performed during the past ten years, is 
undoubtedly that of Dr. Brushfield and Eev. J. Ingle Dredge. 
The former has given us as full and complete a bibKography 
of Sir Walter Ealegh as it was possible to compile, and he 
has, with great care and industry examined almost every 
book and pamphlet described, certified every statement, and 
made his contribution to Ealegh literature a thoroughly 
reliable guide, and the model of what a good bibliography 
ought to be. 

I omitted to mention in my brief abstract of the literary 
matters treated of in the Transactions of the Devonshire 
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Association, two valuable papers (also by Dr. Brushfield) 
which are to be found in the twentieth volume of our Trans- 
actions. One is on "Andrew Brice, and the Early Exeter 
Newspaper Press," and the other is entitled "Who Wrote 
the Exmoor Scolding and Courtship ? " 

Of Mr. Dredge's lists of Devon printers and booksellers 
up to the close of the last century, one cannot speak too 
highly, for we have here, in a small compass, a variety of 
vsduable information, historical, topographical, biographical, 
and bibliographical; the works being arranged in groups 
under the heading of their respective places of publication. 
These lists contain many curiosities, not the least being that 
we find books have been printed in out-of-the-way nooks 
and comers of Devonshire, where we should have little idea 
of finding a printing press ; and instances are also cited of 
works produced by amateur printers (clergymen) who wished 
to see their effusions in print, but could not afford to employ 
a regular printer. 

Of Mr. Dredge's later contributions to Devonshire biblio- 
graphy, as shown in the most recent volumes of our Transac* 
tions, it is almost superfluous to speak, as they are so fresh 
in your recollection ; but my task were ill performed did I 
omit to pass a brief comment upon them. At the Tavis- 
tock meeting (1889) Mr. Dredge favoured us with his 
first " Sheaves of Devon Bibliography,'* and then, as well 
as in the following year, he gave abundant evidence of 
the extent of his knowledge of local ecclesiastical and 
religious literature In the former he told us all we are 
ever likely to know of the works of George Hughes, Kalph 
Venning, Francis Fullwood, Alexander Grosse, Michael 
Jermin, George Kendall, Jasper Mayne, Zachariah Mayne, 
John Rowe, William Sclater, and William Stephens, all old 
divines of this county ; and in the following year, at Barn- 
staple (1890), he favoured us with a second "Sheaf," including 
John Conybeare, Joseph Glanvill, George Hakewill, Jonathan 
Hanmer, Thomas Harding, Edward Kellet, Robert Luck, and 
Samuel Stoddon. 

It will thus be seen that some eminently good and practical 
work has been done by members of this Association, although 
much of this has been done independent of it. This co-opera- 
tive method of working is to some extent the carrying out of 
the project which I endeavoured to place before you in 1882, 
but the number of real workers is lamentably small compared 
to the work to be done, and I would fain hope that some 
more energetic steps may now be taken, in order that the 
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compilation of a Devonshire bibliography may not be deferred 
to the twentieth century. 

Devonshire, as has been already pointed out, is a large 
county, but the chief publishing centres are unquestionably 
Exeter and Plymouth. We have seen that the bibliography 
of the Three Towns has been very carefully done, though 
not on the same scale as the works of Dr. Brushfield and 
Mr. Dredge, and it would therefore be a comparatively easy 
task to continue on the lines already laid down, filling up 
gaps where discovered, and adding the titles of the many 
works which have emanated from our local press during the 
last ten years. 

But the field of Exeter literature has never, to my know- 
ledge, been gleaned. There is therefore ample scope for some 
enthusiastic and leisurely Exonian to ransack the collections 
of the Devon and Exeter Institution, with other fields at 
command, and follow in the good work. Who will undertake 
this delightful task ? Surely someone may be found. 

I now come to a feature of the subject which has for me a 
more immediate interest, but which, for obvious reasons, I 
shall touch but lightly. Ever since the establishment of the 
Free Public Library at Plymouth — that is during a period 
of over fifteen years — I have been systematically collecting 
the literature of the two western counties, Devon and 
Cornwall, under the impression that it was of the utmost 
importance that in some central place, easy of access, and 
open to the public, there should be a local library, where 
students and persons engaged in literary pursuits might find 
the works or the information they needed in the prosecution 
of their studies. This, I am happy to say, has been 
accomplished. A room has now been set apart for this 
representative collection of Devon and Cornwall books, and 
the project has been crowned with even greater success than 
I dared hope for. 

The "Devon and Cornwall Library*' now numbers more 
than five thousand separate items, and embraces all kinds 
of publications, and all branches of literature, from the 
stately folio of Polwhele's History of Devon to the recent 
account of the great blizzard in the West; from volumes 
of black-letter acts of the early years of Henry VIII. to the 
most recently-published poetical brochure or theological tract 
It is an omnium gatherum of all sorts and conditions, for 
nothing is too small or too insignificant to find a place on 
our shelves, since we have adopted the broad principles which 
have been endorsed by the custodians of our great national 
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library, and hold that the smallest tract or pamphlet may 
some day be of service to a seeker after facts, or a worker in 
the fair fields of literature. 

Even a fugitive report of some local society, an odd 
number of some magazine or parochial report, may be the 
means of establishing at one time or another a disputed 
point, or of bringing to light an important occurrence long 
since forgotten. 

The value of such a collection can scarcely be over- 
estimated, and I sincerely trust that it will go on growing, 
and absorbing into itself every work, great and small, that 
shall issue from the local press, or such other works as may 
from time to time be discovered which do not already find a 
place on its shelves. 

But it was rather to speak of the Catalogue of this 
collection than of the collection itself that I ventured to 
intrude this matter upon your notice. I think it well that 
the members of this Association should know what we are 
doing in this direction, as I am sure many of them will do, 
^ many have already done — add their small contributions to 
this general and public collection. 

The Catalogue, which is now in the press, forms a part of 
the General Index-Catalogue of our Reference Library. It 
is arranged in a separate alphabet, printed in a different type 
from the other portion of the work, and is made as full and 
complete as circumstances will permit. 

Already about two hundred pages of the Devon and 
Cornwall portion have been printed, and it will take at least 
fifty more to complete. Every work appears under its title, 
its author, its subject (if not sufficiently explained in its 
title) and in some cases its sub-title. In the case of our own 
Transactions the titles and authors of all the papers are 
given, taking up no less than fifteen pages. I have also 
arranged sub-sections for Devonshire and for Cornwall, 
making a rough classification of the principal works coming 
under these respective headings. 

One fact I would impress upon members of this Associa- 
tioD, and that is, that if they find that the list does not 
contain some particular book, of which they have a spare 
copy, or some work which they may have written or pub- 
lished, we are quite ready and willing to add that work to 
our collection as a gift. 

A few words only are necessary in conclusion. I have 
endeavoured to show you what has already been done in the 
interests of Devonshire bibliography, who are the men that 
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have performed the work, and how much more remains to bd 
done. I have indicated how best the completion of the work 
can be accomplished, and tbe means at our disposal. But 
my suggestions may be still more practical. I would make a 
proposition to this Association, to be considered in its proper 
place, viz., that a Committee should be appointed to formulate 
a scheme for the preparation of a Devonshire Bibliograjphy, 
after the model of the Bibliotheca Cornubiensis. 

I will not now trouble you with further details, as you will 
have already heard more than enough to convince you that 
there is one branch of our local literature deserving of more 
attention than it has yet received, and that it is within the 
province of this Association to take up the matter, and to 
promote the work in every possible way. 



THE POTTERIES OF NORTH DEVON. 

BY H. W. STRONG. 
(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891.) 



There lingers about the Potteries of North Devon an old- 
world charm and a rustic simpUcity which interest alike the 
antiquarian and the artist. The Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
recently witnessed to the skiU in design and beauty of form 
which distinguishes Barum ware ; while, a decade since, the 
learned members of the Archaeological Society accepted the 
conclusions of Mr. Albert Way, that ancient Roman types of 
pottery survived at Barnstaple, thereby according a respectable 
antiquity of 1500 years to the industry. The port and 
capital of North Devon is identified with " Abertawe " and the 
Roman "Artavia": and its history since Athelstan "reposed 
his weary strength " within its <^cient waUs. after driving 
the Britons over the Tamar, is full of interest. There are 
allusions to the potters of the town in its ancient records, 
which are now accessible to those who have " little Latin and 
less Greek." The entries referring to the craft are indeed 
of the nature of the language of Bret Harte's "Jim"; i.e. 
" frequent and painful and free." Whether jpour encourager 
les autres, and "for the good of the trade," or not, the 
indulgence in " potations pottle deep " appears to have been 
very general among the fraternity. 

" FiU us full of liquor sweet. 
For that is ^ood when friends do meet ; 
When friends do meet, and liquor *s plenty, 
Fill me again when I be empty," 

is an injunction inscribed upon the harvest jugs which are 
among the quaint and characteristic productions of the 
Fremington Pottery, that had implicit obedience at the hands 
of the potters themselves — an exceptional instance of the 
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consistency of example and precept. " John Broune, potter, 
for that he, being drunke and uoisie, did annoy the peaceful 
people of Boutporte-streete, was fined viii^." is a " record " of 
a nature which occurs with what, to the temperate Barumite, 
must be irritating iteration. But, happily for his peace of 
mind, the associations of Barnstaple with the craft are not 
confined to this shady category. There is an Elizabethan 
bye-law of the borough extant, confirming another previously 
in existence, with an amplitude of precedent, which ordains 
that no potter, baker, or brewer shall set up any furze ricks 
within the town, except on certain conditions. 

Crock Street — taking its name from the trade which was 
carried on in the thoroughfare — was early set apart for the 
exposure of pottery on sale. The nomenclature of this street, 
in its vicissitudes, forms an eloquent illustration of the 
ravages of time, and the Philistinism of the powers that be 
in permitting and assisting in the removal of old landmarks. 
As " Crok Strete," sometimes varied to " Cmkke Streete," it 
appears in deeds of the early part of the fourteenth century. 
Church muniments of the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
contain the same identification of the thoroughfare with one 
of the staple trades of the town. As late as 1633 the name 
was written Crock Street, in the modernised form. And yet 
to-day the historical associations of the name are obliterated 
by an arbitrary corruption of the name to Cross Street ! 

But, fortunately, the existence of Potters' Lane is a link in 
the historical chain uniting the Barum Ware Potteries of to- 
day with their Roman predecessors. The first of the row of 
cottages in this lane contains what is conjectured to be a relic 
of the heyday of the art in the ancient borough. Over the 
mantelpiece in one of the bedrooms there is a well-preserved 
coat-of-arms, and a scroll here and there, hidden by the 
persistent efiforts of the "lime-washer." Both are in the 
style of the seventeenth century, and were evidently executed 
at the same time. On either side of the coat-of-arms are 
figures upholding emblems, and the date 1675, together with 
the initials " I B," " A B," " C B." The supposition is that 
the coat-of-arms may have been that of a potters' guild, and 
the emblems, which are unfortunately effaced, designatory of 
the art. 

This locality is redolent with reminiscences of the craft. 
Abutting on the North Walk, where citizens of Barnstaple 
to-day take the air, and closely contiguous to the cottage 
whose curiosity has just been described, still exists one of the 
potteries of Jli^. Charles H. Brannam, who has been awarded 
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by the Society of Arts "an honourable place in the list of 
England's original ceramists." On a bright summer day we 
^^y* by chance, come upon a row of shapely pots and pans 
exposed on the Walk, and baking in the sunshine — a piquant 
indication of the rusticity of the craft. 

Ere we dismiss the historical phase of the subject, it 
should be remarked that fragments of fifteenth and sixteenth 
century Barum ware have been dug up, and are now pre- 
served by art connoisseurs. Many very curious and early 
specimens are in public museums. Excavations on the com- 
manding site of Fort Hill (which was alternately held by 
the Eoyalists and Eoundheads, in what the local chronicler 
describes as " the unhappie civUle warres *'), and at the Castle 
of Barnstaple (that, together with its manor, William the 
Conqueror bestowed upon his favourite baron, son of Alured, 
Earl of Brittany), led to the discovery of numerous examples 
of ancient pottery. 

The word " Barum " which appears upon them, disposes of 
any* doubt as to their local manufacture. '' Barum " is the 
ancient form of Barnstaple, by which the postal authorities 
still permit it to be kaown. The Barum pipe had a national 
reputation among the earlier admirers of Sir Walter Balegh's 
discovery of "sublime tobacco." It may be recognised by 
the rough lettering at the " heel " of the bowl : " barvm." 

The potteries of North Devon are intensely local and 
insular in many of their characteristics. Especially is this the 
case with regard to the popular description of the commoner 
manufactures of the potters. There could scarcely be more 
convincing testimony of the antiquity and local origin of the 
wares than is furnished by the names given to the various 
sizes of pitchei*s aad pans, and the odd methods of counting 
them. " Long Tom," " Ferret-tail," " Gully-mouth," " Pinch- 
gut," " Sixties," and " Penny joogs," are the familiar descrip- 
tions, in their relative order, according to size, of the pitchers, 
from the largest to the smallest. Then there are ''land" 
dozens and '' sea " dozens of Barum ware ; and, strangest of 
all, the former consists of thirty-nine and the latter of sixty ! 
Sixty to a dozen ! but a trade dozen, of course. 

The generally-accepted descriptions of Fremington ware 
are also racy of the soil. The pottery here manufactured is 
sold by the "tale" — a system of counting which carries 
us, in imagination, to the banks of lordly Nile and the 
Hebrew helots, for whom their Egyptian taskmasters set 
that "sweating" task of making "bricks without straw." 
Cornwall is the principal market for the productions of this 
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pottery, aud it is an instance in which the demand has 
created the supply; for the great fishing industry which 
employs the coast population of " Western Barbary " has, to 
some extent, been the creator of the trade in earthen pots 
and pans between the Devonshire port and the haunts and 
homes of King Arthur, Merlin, and the Knights of the 
Round Table, by the thundering shores of " Bude and Bos." 
Shiploads of the big clay ovens in which the Cornishman 
bakes hU bread, and the fish "stains" (pots in which 
pilchards are pickled), meet with a ready sale in the fishing 
towns on the rugged coast of North Cornwall each year, 
for Fremington ware is of good repute in the country of 
Tre, Pol, and Pen. The different sizes of the pilchard 
"stains" are described as "Great crocks," "Buzzards," and 
''Gallons." 

The Fremington Pottery is a study in the picturesque. 
Situate on rising ground, above the Pill, the pottery is 
approached by a true Devonshire lane. The shrill call of 
chanticleer and the contented cackle of hens prepare us for 
a farmyard scene, when the picture grows in interest as the 
potter is seen at his wheel, under the glowing tiles of the 
rustic shedding, "throwing" vessels of symmetrical grace. 
From imitations of the Greek amphorce to the "little pitchers" 
with quaint inscriptions, the productions of this pottery are 
models of form, and have the golden-yellow glaze which is 
another characteristic of the ware. Some of the drinking 
vessels bear rhymes, which not inaptly express the compli- 
ments of good fellowship promoted by the " flowing bowl." 
Here is a sample : 

" Good luck to the hoof and the horn, 
Good luck to the flock and the fleece 
Good luck to the growers of corn. 
May we always have plenty and peace." 

" Apt alliteration's artful aid " is not so interesting in this 
second inscription. Its interest is largely autobiographical : 

" From Mother Earth I took my birth, 
Then formed a jug by man ; 
And now stand here filled with good beer, 
Drink of me while you can." 

The only other " toast " that may be quoted is remarkable 
for its inclusiveness : 

" Success to the farmer, 
The plough and the flail, 
May the landlord ever flourish. 
And the tenant never fail." 
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The site of the original Fremington Pottery was at Muddle* 
bridge, on the Pill, about fifty yards riverwards. Excavations 
in the neighbourhood have furnished indications that the 
industry has a local history almost contemporaneous with 
that of the better-known Barum Potteries. 

Pottington is the very appropriate name applied to the 
locality in which the third pottery exists. It has its own 
clay-pits, a light tramway connecting the field with the 
pottery proper. Naturalistic ornament is the principal 
feature of the productions of the Devon Art Pottery. 

The interesting history of the Eoyal Barum Ware, which 
has more especially acquainted the outside world, and par- 
ticularly Art circles, with the existence of the North Devon 
Potteries, maj^be briefly related. The ceramic manufactures 
of Barnstaple, on their decorative side, owe their origin to 
one of those singular occurrences which the matter-of-fact 
historian is disposed to look upon as pleasant fictions, created 
for the special gratification of the credulous. The potters, 
as they took their meals by the side of their silent wheels in 
the workshops by Potter's Lane, would shape the clay into 
odd objects. These playful conceits of their pastime attracted 
the attention of one of their employers of that day, who, 
struck by what he thought a likeness between the figures 
modelled by the men and the grotesque productions of the 
ancients, caused the more remarkable of them to be " fired." 
Those, in their turn, caught the eyes of affluent townsmen, 
for whom sets of ware, with similarly rustic decorations, 
were manufactured. 

But the Great Exhibition of 1851, which gave an impetus 
to British industry in so many of its forms, directly led to 
Barum ware obtaining something more than a local habitation 
and a name. A bronze medal was awarded to the earliest 
specimens of sgraffito ware, which continues to be one of 
the principal productions of the pottery. Art training 
developed the latent ability of the Barum master potters; 
the ware gained the attention of the connoisseur; then 
Eoyalty patronised it, and it took its place among the artistic 
products of the day — a position which the ware has sustained 
amid the vagaries of fashion and the advent of fresh rivals. 
This, in brief, is the history of the North Devon Potteries. 
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THE OENITHOLOGY OF DEVONSHIEE. 

BY WILLIAM B. H. PIDSLEY. 
(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891.) 



The ornithological literature of Devonshire, so far as I have 
been able to trace it, is not extensive, but dates back to the 
closing years of the eighteenth century. The Gentleman's 
MagaziTie for 1790 contains an invitation for assistance in 
collating a History of Devon, in a letter from the Eev. E. 
Polwhele, who framed numerous queries as headings for the 
information desired. Of these queries the seventh related to 
*' Birds— perennial, emigrating, rare birds, when and where 
seen in this county, such as the nightingale or Cornish 
chough." His inquiries bore, fruit, and the sixth chapter of 
the first volume of his History of Devonshire^ published in 
1797, contained as explicit a description of local ornithology 
as the materials at the author's disposal rendered possible, 
upwards of one hundred and fifteen species being treated 
of, under the divisions of Land Birds and Water Fowl. 
"These notices," he writes, "are short, and, I am but too 
sensible, imperfect, yet they sufficiently prove that Devon- 
shire exhibits an ample field for the pursuit of the ornitho- 
logist;" a conclusion amply justified by subsequent experience. 
Polwhele received assistance from the best naturalists in 
Devon, and the results are interesting. The following is an 
example of the information elicited by his query respecting 
the existence of the Cornish Chough in Devon : 

" The Cornish Chough," says a gentleman of Barnstaple, 
"is seen in the northern coasts of Devon. In 1790 one was 
shot at the seaside by a son of Captain Gidoin, of Modbury.'* 
" 1 saw the remains of this bird," says Mr. Perring, " after it 
had been torn in pieces by a tame hawk. Never having 
seen a chough, I kept its bill. It was longer than that of the 
common chough or jackdaw, sharper, and of a very bright 
red colour." 
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The next writer to deal with the birds of Devonshire was 
the well-known Colonel Montagu, who resided, at the begin- 
ning of this century, at Kingsbridge. His chief work, the 
OrnUhological Dictionary, published in 1802, was not written 
as a local fauna, but contained many references to Devon. 
On March 1st, 1796, Montagu read a paper before the 
linnaean Society, and on December 20th, 1803, a second 
paper followed, referring to the Girl Bunting and Dartford 
Warbler, and on May 5th, 1807, he read a paper " On the 
Plumage of the Hen Harrier." In the year 1813 a supple- 
ment to the Ornithological Dictionary was published, in which 
the author says, " We have continued our observations upon 
the characters and habits of British birds with the usual 
ardour and indefatigable research, the result of which has 
been a very considerable addition to our knowledge in that 
branch of natural history." 

Dr. Moore, of Plymouth, was the next to study the natural 
history of Devon. In 1830 he published a list of the birds 
of Devon in the Transactions of the Plymouth Institution, of 
which he was then the Secretary. An instalment of the 
labours of this naturalist appeared in Eowe's Perambulation 
of Dartmoor in the year 1848. 

The next on my list is Mr. J. C. Bellamy, of Yealmpton, 
who, in 1839, published a Natural History of South Devon. 
The most striking feature of this book is to be found in the 
elaborate pains taken to describe the physical characteristics 
of the region investigated. In 1863 Mr. J. Brooking Bowe 
published a list of the vertebrate animals of Devon. 

For thirteen years nothing of importance seems to have 
transpired until the year 1876, when Mr. E. Parfitt read a 
paper before this Association, on the birds which had 
occurred in Devon up to that time. Of the papers and 
lists that have since appeared, the majority were published 
in the Zoologist, their authors including the names of the 
late John Gatcombe, the late J. H. Gurney, and Baron a von 
Hiigel. The ornithological investigations relating to the North 
of the county have been accomplished by the Eev. M. A. 
Mathew and Mr. G. F. Mathew, whilst Mr. D'Urban and 
the Rev. S. C. Eickards have contributed a fair share of 
separate notes to the Zoologist, but have not written papers 
of any length. I have myself always taken a very great 
interest in the bird-life of Devonshire, and as no work upon 
the birds of Devonshire in a collected and accessible form 
had yet been written, I have endeavoured to fill up this blank 
by contributing to the series of county faunal works, the 

2 c 2 
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requisite information relating to Devonshire, and to furnish 
the residents with some idea of the birds around them; 
almost every county of England having to-day its book of 
reference on ornithology. 

In round numbers the British avifauna is now represented 
by 400 species; of these I have been able to include 287, 
or nearly three-fourths, as having been found in Devon. Of 
this aggregate, 108 are breeding species, 42 are winter 
visitants, 52 are periodical visitants, and 112 species must be 
regarded as waifs and strays, or irregular visitants. ^I have 
refrained from including in my catalogue such species as the 
goshawk, golden eagle, pine grosbeak, crested, calandra, and 
short-toed larks, little ringed plover, and harlequin duck, 
which had been enrolled as Devonians upon unworthy or 
insuflBcient evidence, or open error; while the eagle owl, 
great black woodpecker, and Savi's warbler I have excluded 
from the census, although examples of the two former are 
said to have been obtained in Devon, and also the eggs of 
the latter ; but hearsay evidence, as in a court of law, is not 
conclusive. 

In investigating the fauna of a locality great care and 
attention ought to be paid to the influences of man in his 
advances, as a civilized being, on the natural dwellings of 
the creatures around him. In agriculture especially he 
affects the geographical range of a great number of birds, 
generally by infringing on the space and situations assigned 
to them. The restrictions on the species of rapacious birds, 
far more useful than generally thought, is a deplorable 
example of the merciless persecution. The marsh harrier, 
once happily numerous, has been improved away ; the hen 
harrier is all but trapped out; and even the beautiful 
Montagu's harrier maintains its footing as a breeding bird 
with difiBculty; while the peregrine falcon and common 
buzzard meet with scanty consideration. We have to thank 
the practice of game preserving for the banishment of these 
birds from our lands ; the keeper's motto being, "All is 
vermin that is not game'* — the result of ignorance of the 
true nature and habits of birds. The raven, too, has become 
much scarcer than formerly; and the selfish greed of un- 
discriminating collectors has well-nigh banished the chough 
from the precipices of North and South Devon. The rock 
dove has become rare, and the goldfinch is being rapidly 
exterminated from the field of Nature by the professional 
bird-catcher. The majority of species show little increase 
or decrease from year to year; but both the starling and 
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stock dove, which fifty years ago were chiefly immigrants 
in winter, now nest numerously in Devon. 

The great extent of coast-line which Devonshire presents, 
with its rocky headlands and wide beaches, its estuaries and 
tidal harbours, afifords exceptional attractions to numerous 
wild fowl and sea fowl, which resort hither at different 
seasons of the year; whilst further inland the wild moor- 
lands and solitary pools, the lofty tors and rugged cairns, 
the wooded vales and desolate marshes, exhibit each in turn 
an infinite variety of bird-life. The lakes of Devonshire 
are but few, and very inconsiderable in dimen^ons, Slapton 
Ley being the largest and most important. Immense numbers 
of wild fowl are always to be seen on this lake. It covers 
an area of about 400 acres, and is situate on the south coast, 
about midway between Dartmouth and Kingsbridge. Whilst 
on an ornithological expedition to the Ley in the spring of 
last year, I should say, without the least exaggeration, there 
were some 10,000 birds swimming about on its transparent 
waters, amongst which I was able to distinguish the tufted 
duck, teal, widgeon, pochard, mallard, coot, moor-hen, and 
water-rail. A small area of this Ley is covered with reeds, 
which constitute the favourite resort of the bittern, which, 
I am glad to say, has become of late years, from a rare 
bird, a regular winter visitant, and would, I feel sure, if 
only protected instead of being so persecuted, breed in the 
vicinity of the Ley. Mr. Laskey, who visited Slapton Ley 
in 1796, writing to the Oentlenian's Magazine (vol. Ixvi., part i., 
p. 276), says, " This sheet of water occupies some hundreds 
of acres, and has no visible outlet, draining itself through 
the sands of the beach into the sea, which is scarcely distant 
a 8tone*s-throw. It is well stored with the perca fluviatilis 
(perch), Indus esox (pike), cyprinus rutilus (roach), and 
immense quantities of the anguilla (or eel); the fulid 
(bald coot) in abundance finding here a safe breeding-place 
among the vast quantities of the arundo (or reed), here called 
sea-reeds. In winter every kind of wild fowl is to be found 
on its surface in the greatest plenty." 

It will thus be seen that Slapton Ley has preserved its 
natural features intact for the last hundred years. A great 
many rare birds have been killed on this lake, which will be 
seen from the following list, kindly furnished to me by 
Sir Lydstone Newman, Bart., most of which are represented 
in his collection; viz., Bittern, little bittern, bean, white- 
fronted and Brent geese, whooper swan, sheldrake, gadwall, 
shoveller, pintail, pochard, ferruginous duck; tufted, scaup, 
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golden-eye, and long-tail ducks; goosander, smew, spotted 
crake ; great northern, black-throated, and red-throated divers ; 
great crested, Sclavonian, red neck and eared grebes; and 
also many other species. Amongst the species which nest 
annually in Devon the Cirl bunting, Dartford warbler, and 
Cornish chough deserve special mention. The presence of 
the Cirl bunting was first detected in winter by Colonel 
Montagu, who shot a couple of specimens in the winter of 
the year 1800. At the present time it is well distributed 
in both North and South Devon, especially in the former, 
being a much more common bird than most people imagine. 
The Dartford warbler was also first discovered in Devon by 
Montagu, in 1802, who emphasized its comparative scarcity, 
finding it absent from extensive tracts of furze, such as 
seemed well adapted to its habits, and remarking that it 
was usually found within a few miles of the coast. With 
regard to the chough, it is, as I have previously explained, 
almost driven out of Devon; but a few pairs still manage 
to maintain a footing on the rocky coasts of North Devon. 
The nightingale is somewhat of a new colonist, being a 
much more frequent summer visitor now than in former 
years, as in 1889 three pairs at least, with their nests, were 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Ashburton. The number 
of American species that have occurred in Devon is remark- 
able, including the white-winged crossbill, the green- winged 
teal, American widgeon, surf scoter, and many others. There 
is one bird 1 have been able to include in my list as having 
occurred in Devon, no other authenticated British -killed 
example being known to exist, and that is the buflf-backed 
heron. This specimen is now preserved in the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington. The bird was shot 
in October, 1805, at South Allington, near Kingsbridge, 
where it had been seen in a field for several days, attending 
some cows and picking up insects. 

It is generally supposed that many birds reside with us 
throughout the year ; but recent researches indicate the 
inherent probability that the majority of birds are wholly 
migrants, or, at any rate, partially so. Migration may, I 
think, be divided into two classes — regular and irregular. 
The regular migration being that great movement which 
takes place twice in every year; viz., in the spring, when 
the birds, departing from their winter quarters, move north- 
wards, many of them reaching beyond the Arctic Circle; 
and in the autumn, when they return with their young 
broods to the warmer and more genial climates in which 
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they pass the winter. We have to face the problem — By 
what routes do birds travel to and depart from Devon? 
But the fact that birds travel to a very large extent during 
the night serves to hinder the elucidation of their move- 
ments to no small extent. The poet Longfellow, in a 
beautiful poem on migration, says: 

" And above in the light 
Of the star-lit night 
Swift birds of passage wing their flight 
Through the dewy atmosphere. 

" I hear the beat 
Of their pinions fleet, 
As from the land of snow and sleet 
They seek a southern sea. 

" I hear the cry 
Of their voices high, 
Talking dreamily through the sky, 
But their forms I cannot see." 

It is greatly to be regretted that the observations of the 
lighthouse keepers, collected by the Migration Committee of 
the British Association, for several years omitted all reference 
to the western coast of Britain ; while the south coast was 
never taken in hand by any South-country naturalist. From 
the notes furnished by the Eddystone and Start lighthouses, 
we may infer that many small passerine birds cross the 
English Channel in spring and autumn, making the sea 
passage between the coasts of France and those of our 
south-west peninsula. Numerous thrushes and larks visit 
the Devon coast in spring and autumn, on their journey up 
and down the Irish Channel, but by far the greater number 
of birds appear to come from the eastward or north-east. 
In the autumn large numbers of the pomatorhine skuas, 
which leave their breeding grounds in Nova Zemblya, pass 
down the North Sea and enter the English Channel, and 
appear in force in Torbay and similar situations, if heavy 
gales drive them from the open sea. The little stint is a 
very scarce bird on the coast of South Devon, but it recurs 
year after year on the Warren at Exmouth — a favourite place 
of call for many species of birds. Widgeon, pintail ducks, 
and other species of wild ducks in like manner, work 
westward along our coast, upon which they had possibly 
arrived from the opposite coast of Holland. The whole 
question of migration is an exceedingly difiBcult one, and 
much as birds have been written on, and numerous as are 
the sumptuous volumes in which their history is treated, 
there is still a great deal to learn regarding their ways of life. 
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BY R. N. WORTH, P.O.S. 
(Read at Tiverton, July, 1890.) 



Sir Henry de la Beche, in his Report on the Geology of Cornwall^ 
Devon, and West Somerset^ has the following passage : 

"Between Bull Point and Morte Point . . . large blocks of 
porphyry, similar to the Cornish elvans^ are found on the beach, 
too numerous and of too large a size to have been brought there 
by man. Though we were unable to detect any porphyry or elvan 
dyke in place, the end of such a dyke may, nevertheless, be visible 
at very low spring-tides."^ 

Writing of the same locality, Mr. Townshend M. Hall, 
F.G.S., at our Ilfracombe meeting,* described the occurrence in 
Eockham Bay of "porphyries of various colours, with 
occasional small boulders of dark, almost black trap." The 
largest porphyry boulder noted by him was over three feet in 
length, and Mr. Hall suggested — "the parent rocks are 
probably not far distant, concealed beneath the sea." 

During our Barnstaple meeting I paid a visit to Eockham 
Bay, and speedily collected a large number of porphyritic 
and other pebbles alien to the cliffs of that coast-line. My 
first idea, before I had fully ascertained their nature and 
variety, was that they must have drifted from Lundy ; and as 
I was unable to reach the island, I became gratefully 
indebted to Mr. J. G. Hamling for a number of specimens of 
the granites, slates, and dykes of that locality, which speedily 
satisfied me that this hypothesis had to be abandoned. 

Closer examination of the Eockham pebbles further showed 
that they represented too wide a geological field to be assigned 
any narrow local origin; and closer still revealed the fact 

^ Op, cU, 49. ' Trans. Devon, Assoc, xL 279. 
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that they included examples of rocks not now known to 
occur in Devonshire in situ, and some curious correspond- 
ences to the rarer contents of the Cattedown detritus (with 
its andesites and other volcanic materials), described by me at 
the Tavistock meeting of this Association.^ They seemed 
also to bear a near, if partial relationship to the igneous 
materials of the South Devon Triassic breccias and con- 
glomerates, to which I have assigned a Devonian origin.* 
And in short they appeared to fall into place as to some 
extent derived from the denuded superstructure of the ancient 
volcano, of which I have suggested that the present Dartmoor 
is the base. Naturally, if there was such a pile, the agents 
of denudation would be active in every direction, and we 
should expect to find traces equally in the estuaries of our 
northern as of our southern streams. That these Eockham 
pebbles are original constituents in any direct sense of 
existing tidal strands is not assumed. They may have been 
washed out of such raised beaches as that of which the 
Saunton boulder forms a part; they may have descended 
from such ancient high-level gravels as that which contained 
the andesites and volcanic grits on Cattedown; they may 
have come, as on Teignmouth and Dawlish and Slapton 
beaches, from wasting or wasted Triassic conglomerates. 
N"or is this occurrence of particular kinds of alien pebbles in 
special localities of our coast-line at all an isolated fact It 
is equally true, for example, by way of illustration, of the 
isolated presence of granitic pebbles in Greylake Cove, 
outside the mouth of the Yealm; and in the little cove at 
the east of the mouth of the Erme, and not elsewhere in 
that vicinity. 

Hocks of Bockham Bay. 

The varieties of alien pebbles at Eockham Bay are so 
numerous that in a very short time I gathered upwards of 
fifty. The following are the more noteworthy of the granitic 
series : 

YeUowish-brown granite. 

Greenish-grey schorlaceous granite. 

Massive red-brown felsite or vitrophyre. 

Purplish-red compact felsite (ditto). 

Eed-brown felspar porphyry. 

Warm brown felspar porphyry. 

Greenish-brown felspar porphyry with zoned felspars. 

' Trans. Devon. Assoc, xxi. 77-80. 
* Qiuir, Jour. Oeo. Soc* xlvL 69-83. 
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Brown-grey granular compact felspar porphyry. 
Brown-red compact quartz -felspar porphyry — (a) with 

crystals small and sparse ; (b) more defined. 
Greenish felspar porphyry, compact, but with granular 

aspect. 
Felspar porphyry with greenish-grey base, orange porphy- 

ritic felspars. 
Brownish felspar porphyry with dark brown mottlings. 

In type, if not in identical variety, nearly all of these may 
be matched on Dartmoor; while others of intermediate 
character have analogues in the Triassic breccias and con- 
glomerates. 

This does not however exhaust the list of porphyritic rocks, 
for there were also several varieties of porphyritic "green- 
stones," some of which had been subjected to considerable 
alteration, and which it would be a work of considerable 
time and difficulty more closely and accurately to classify. 
They include : Black hornblendic greenstones, compact apha- 
nites, black compact greenstone with pyrites and small 
porphyritic felspars, a similar rock with porphyritic quartz, 
grey rock with porphyritic felspar and quartz, compact 
greenish rock with greenish porphyritic felspars (possibly 
a highly altered tuff). The bulk are no doubt dolerites, 
though gabbros are probably represented; and they are 
mainly, if not wholly, dyke rocks, and some at least of no 
very distant origin. 

Still other igneous varieties present are a hypersthene- 
augite-andesite ; and a pale green much-altered quartziferous 
rock with light imperfect porphyritic patches, suggesting a 
highly altered tuff; as does, but less distinctly, a fine-grained 
greyish rock with mottled patching. 

A further leading feature in the Eockham Bay pebbles is 
the prevalence of grits and quartzites, comprising among 
others : Compact greenish quartzite with reddish veins, com- 
pact grey quartzite, greenish quartzite, pink-brown quartzite, 
fine-grained reddish-brown quartzite, drab grit ; and a highly 
silicified dark grey grit containing angular grains of quartz 
and felspar, with a few fragments of volcanic origin, in an 
exceedingly hard quartzose matrix. 

I also found jasper ; a curiously streaked rock, consisting 
of a wavy mixture of olive and black with a few crystals of 
felspar, no doubt igneous ; and one small pebble that casually 
suggested serpentine, and probably contained that mineral. 

The Cattedown detritus yielded examples both of hyper- 
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sthene- and augite-andesite. Eockham Bay supplies us 
with a rock which partakes both characters — hypersthene- 
augite-andesite. Macroscopically it is compact, dark purplish- 
brown in colour, with liglit green porphyritic crystals, and 
blackish patches rather granular than crystalline. It is quite 
unlike any western rock with which I am familiar, and when 
it was sliced I was once more indebted to the kindness of 
Professor Bonney for an authoritative opinion on its pecu- 
liarities. He kindly noted — although much pressed with 
work — as follows : 

" The base appears to have been a brownish glass crowded with 
felspar microliths, grannies of iron oxide, &c. Whether it is all 
de vitrified it is hard to say. In this are felspar crystals, seemingly 
plagioclase — these belong to an early stage in consolidation, and 
appear to have been broken or corroded afterwards, perhaps affected 
ill other ways (no uncommon thing). There are grains of augite 
(not numerous) also affected in like way, and numerous grains 
(some regular crystals) of a greenish mineral, with a rather fibrous 
or platy structure. I have little doubt this is a ferro-magnesian 
silicate, but does it replace olivine or hypersthene ] It is somewhat 
dichroic, and has straight extinction. I have seen the mineral 
before in like circumstances, and think the latter more probable. 
A mineral rather like it is figured by Fouque and Levy^ plate xxvil 
and named * bastite ' — see also xxvi. I think this is probably the 
alteration of a mineral nearer to hypersthene, which (or amblystegite) 
is rather common in andesites. So I think your rock has been a 
' hypersthene-augite-andesite.' 



} it 



Rocks of Lundy, 

None of the granitic or felsitic rocks of Eockham Bay could 
be matched among the specimens of Lundy rocks so kindly 
procured for ;ne by Mr. Hamling, through his friend Mr. 
Wright, the occupier of the island; though certain of the 
greenstones probably can. It may be of interest to the 
student of North Devon geology if I make some general 
notes upon my Lundy examples. 

The quantity and freedom from colouration of the felspar 
gives the Lundy granite a prevailing white hue, and porphy- 
ritic characters are not prominent. There is no reason to 
regard it as diSering in general age or origin from other 
local granites; and Professor Bonney, who has the very 
widest experience on this matter, remarks, "I should say 
there could be little doubt that it belonged to the same 
group of 'emissions' as the other gmnites of Devon and 
CornwaU, and, I might add, of Brittany." 
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Eoughly speaking, about four-fifths of Lundy consists of 
granite, the slates being confined to some sixty acres at the 
south-eastern comer. I have the following notes on specimens 
from different localities. 

South Quarry y East Side. — Granite — bulk white felspar, 
quartz generally in blebs and granules, but some with definite 
crystalline form. Bronzy mica, not in quantity. Texture 
coarse and irregular. A little purple fluor, zoning kaolinised 
felspar. (There is by ^he way a considerable quantity of 
china clay on the island, but much impregnated with iron 
oxides.) 

Middle Quarry, East Side, — Granite — {a) has a stratiform 
appearance. The specimen is a platy fragment about half- 
inch thick; the bulk white felspar; bronzy mica in nests; 
very little trace of crystallization. (6) More granular and 
crystalline variety, with some kaolinization. 

Middle West Side, — Granite — (a) coarse variety with large 
felspar crystals, some twinned after the ordinary Dartmoor 
type ; quartz has definite crystalline leanings ; mica chiefly 
black, with a casual flake of white. (6) Fine even-grained 
variety, with black, bronzy, and white micas ; general texture 
granular-crystalline, (c) Quartz-felspar porphyry, with finely 
granular quartzose ground mass ; some felspars twinned, some 
kaolinised ; very little mica. 

North Quarry, East Side. — Granite — fairly fine and regular 
texture, with felspar crystals ; some kaolinization, and traces 
of purple fluor about a decayed felspar crystal. 

Workings for copper have been carried on next the granite, 
and an adit driven on the " dyke," or lode, yielded the follow- 
ing examples: — (a) Quartz lodestone; {b) gnarly massive 
schistose rock with quartz, and specks and veins of metallic 
mineral, chie^, if not wholly, iron pyrites — a coarse killas 
indicating considerable disturbance; (c) a decayed ferruginous 
greenstone. 

From other parts of these workings came : — {a) Dark grey 
micaceous slate, with iron pyrites and traces of copper; 
{b) massive cupriferous rock, the origin of which is 
doubtful — may be igneous; (c) gnarly brecciated quartzose 
slate, with pyrites, copper, and chlorite — a lode rock; {d) 
quartz crystals, with crystals of chalybite. 

Slates, &c., from South End, — (a) Olive-grey . fine textured 
slate, well cleaved, with Devonian facies; (6) dark-grey slightly 
micaceous slate, rather coarser than preceding, with somewhat 
indefinite striation — may be an altered rock; (c) coarse- 
textured wrinkled ferruginous shale; (d) quartz vein with iron. 
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The "dykes" in Lundy are very numeFOus. There are 
said to be 137 running east and west, and traversing the 
slates and granites alike. But the term appears to be used in 
a very inclusive sense, and to comprise fissures as weU as 
dykes proper. The latter are intrusive greenstones, which 
are, therefore, among the latest igneous rocks of Devon. 

Dyke in Slate, — (a) Coarsish rusty gnarly shale, with 
somewhat of a Carboniferous facies ; (J)) creamy fine-grained 
granular rock, the dyke proper — a decayed felspathic rock, 
with a few long crystals still distinguishable in matrix, and 
apparently a little quartz ; c, d, ditto, but less clearly defined. 
(As to h and c see post.) 

Dyke at South End, — Epidiorite — this is a very curious 
rock, and at a cursory glance might almost be taken for a 
fine-grained sandstone, with veins of quartz, though its 
method of occurrence points plainly enough to an igneous 
character. Examination in microscopic section does not by 
any means at first remove all difficulty, for it emphasizes 
a granular and foliated aspect, which Professor Bonney 
attributes to slight fluxional movements during consolida- 
tion. Professor Judd has pointed out that a granular 
structure may come from disturbance in cooling; and uni- 
formity of direction, as Professor Bonney remarks, would 
give a slight foliation. The rock is by no means an easy one 
to name, but epidiorite is suggested. There is apparently a 
little quartz as well as felspar, and the veins, which are of 
later origin, are filled mainly with quartz. 

Dyke Traversing the Granite, — Olivine-dolerite — this rock 
is ophitic in structure, and contains "plagioclase felspar, 
brown augite, olivine for the most part changed into a 
greenish to brownish or yellowish serpentinous mineral ; iron 
oxide, mostly ilmenite, perhaps sometimes hematite ; two or 
three small flakes of iron glance or iron mica, probably a 
little apatite." For this note I am again indebted to Pro- 
fessor Bonney, to whom I submitted the section, the rock 
being one not hitherto recognised, so far as I am aware, in 
the county. It decays to a loose-textured rusty-brown 
aggregate ; but when fresh is dark and heavy and highly 
crystalline; and the constituents in section, the felspar 
crystals especially, are beautifully fresh. 

I am also beholden to Mr. Hamling for some pebbles from 
the Beach at the landing-place at Lundy. One of these was a 
schorl rock, with dark, close-textured matrix and porphyritic 
felspars, of an ordinary Dartmoor type (schorl is not common 
in the Lundy granite) ; another was unusually heavy, and 
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broke with a curious fracture, combining rippled and mam- 
milated features, colour black, some part dull, some shining. 
But for the weight it might have been taken for an impure 
lump of anthracite, and I am indebted to my friend Mr. J. 
J. Beringer, County Analyst of Cornwall, for its determin- 
ation. He found it to consist chiefly of carbonate of iron, 
with magnesia and lime, coloured with coaly or bituminous 
matter, which gave off too much tar to be anthracite. It 
probably came from a vein or nodule in the Carboniferous 
rocks of the district. 

A third specimen proved of great interest. It was com- 
paratively little worn by the waves, a greenish-grey rock, 
weathering inward rusty-brown, from an eighth to a quarter 
of an inch from the surface. This was the result of oxidation 
of ferruginous constituents, which were plentiful. The un- 
weathered portion was greenish-grey, with a few small irregular 
cavities. A large number of small lath-shaped crystals 
lying in all directions gave the mass a felted texture; and 
scattered through it were slender prismatic crystals, the 
longest of which was nearly three-quarters of an inch in 
length, and about a twentieth of an inch in breadth. Careful 
examination, and the fortunate preservation of the longer 
crystals, showed that this was practically identical with the 
decayed dyke rock, already described under " Dyke in Slate," 
although the texture of that seemed granular, and of this 
felted. Under the microscope it is seen to consist mainly of 
lath felspars, radiating and interlocking in all directions, 
with a few porphyritie felspars, some of them twinned. 
Probably to be classed as an andesite, its characters are 
rather trachytic — in fact, it is the most distinctive rock of 
this kind that I have recognised in the county. Eocks with 
such an acicular or felted base occur, however, in the 
materials of our Triassic conglomerates, and are referred to 
by me in the paper already cited. 

It is clear from what has been said that, given time and 
opportunity, Lundy offers a rich field to the petrographer — 
its igneous rocks thus including granites, quartz- felspar - 
porphyries, olivine-dolerites, epidiorites, and andesites or 
trachytes — a very wide range. Probably the numerous 
dykes afford still greater variety, and although the granite is 
said to have had little effect upon the slates, it seems 
probable to me that there has been more alteration than has 
commonly been recognised. But no mere passing visit to 
Lundy will suffice for what has to be done, and unhappily I 
can only play the part of a finger-post 
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The Saunton Boulder, 

The probability of the transport of the granitic and 
felsitic pebbles found in Eockham Bay from Dartmoor, to 
some extent re-opens the question of the transportation of 
the Saunton boulder, now generally attributed to ice action. 
Large as the boulder is, the hypothesis of local transportation 
seems, however, by no means out of the question; though 
so far as I am aware there is no granite in Devon that bears 
any close resemblance to the Saunton block, which indeed in 
some respects. has rather a gneissic aspect, and in others 
suggests to me the idea that it formed part of a vein rather 
than of a mass. The possibility of the existence of such 
a vein, even locally, is indicated by the discovery of a 
granitic vein in the Trias near Portledge by Mr. Townshend 
M. HaU.^ I was indebted to Mr. Hall for the loan of a 
specimen from this vein, and was fortunately able to identify 
it as a phase of familiar Triassic andesite, owing to the 
quarrying of an andesitic boss at Withnoe, in Cawsand Bay, 
which within a few feet passed from a rhyolitic pitchstone 
to a trachytic quartz-felsite. The Portledge vein carried the 
process one stage further;® and whether the Saunton boulder 
be traceable to any such vein or not, I cannot but feel that 
in the light of recent discoveries we must require additional 
proof of its transportation by ice, ere we can accept the 
important conclusions touching the physical history of North 
Devon in the Glacial Period, which follow from the main- 
tenance of the old hypothesis. 

• Trans, Devon, Assoc, xi. 430-32. 

' This rock has a fine-grained granular base, rather pegmatitic than granitic, 
with apparently a little uuditferentiated felsitic matter. The qaartz is chiefly 
in blebs ; the porphyritio felspars large, and the plates of mica (black) 
unusually large. 



LEATHER MONEY FEOM HARTLAND. 

BY H. W. STRONG. 
Bead at Tiverton, Jalji 1891. 



Although it may well have been that, when in 1871 the 
Association held its annual meeting at Bideford, attention 
was casually directed to the circulation of leather sixpences 
and shillings at Hartland.in the early part of the present 
century, the Transactions do not contain any record of the 
interesting fact Specimens are believed to have been 
exhibited on that occasion, but privately, and to individual 
members only. They were shown by someone who had 
borrowed them from their possessor at Clovelly. Reference 
has again been made, in the public prints, to the existence of 
this unique local coinage, and, while the subject is upper- 
most, it will not be out of place to bring together the 
statements which suffice to describe the nature and narrate 
the history of the leather money from Hartland. 

In an appendix to a laborious work entitled Consideration 
of the State of the Currency, published by Lord Lauderdale 
in 1808, the statement was made, on the authority of a firm 
at Barnstaple, that " leather sixpences and shillings were in 
circulation in this neighbourhood." On his attention being 
directed to this reference Mr. Townshend M. Hall, f.g.s., of 
Barnstaple, made the interesting communication that, when 
in charge of a geological party, either on the occasion of the 
British Association excursion from Exeter, in 1869, or that 
of the meeting of the Devonshire Association in 1871, he 
had been shown, at Bideford, specimens of the coins. He 
perfectly remembered the pieces of leather, which were about 
the size and shape of an ordinary visiting card. Further 
enquiries elicited a letter from Mr. T. Oatway, of Bideford, 
who remarked that these primitive bank-notes had been 
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correctly described. Hartland was their birthplace, the 
tokens being issued by Mr. Prust, of the Hartland Tannery. 
Any shopkeeper would take them as "payment for value 
received," in the shape of provisions, goods, or what not. 
They were, indeed, regarded by the good people of the 
district with a confidence quite as great as that enjoyed by 
coins emanating from the Mint. 

The Prust family still have representatives in the parish, 
but the tanneries long ago ceased working. To-day the 
Prusts are farmers and small tradesmen. There are, how- 
ever, it it believed, several old people now living at Hartland 
who have seen these "coins" in circulation, and a few of 
the leather sixpences and shillings are preserved as curiosities. 

It is by no means a difficult matter to supply a feasible 
jeason for the circulation of these leather coins. The scarcity 
of money which at various times led to the issue, by private 
individuals, of tokens, " for the convenience of change," may, 
at a prosperous period in the history of Hartland, have been 
experienced by this isolated community; and it is quite 
within the bounds of belief that, when Mr. Prust, as the 
largest employer of labour, sought to cope with the difficulty, 
he was, as a tanner, an easy convert to the opinion that there 
was " nothing like leather " as a material for the new local 
coinage. 

Hartland lost its thirteenth-century market some seventy 
years ago. The decay of its tanneries was almost con- 
temporaneous with this indication of dwindling inland 
commerce, and so, just within the memory of the oldest 
residents of to-day, the leather coinage went "out of 
circulation." 
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BLUNDELLIANA. 

BT HERBERT M. RANKILOR, 

Assistant Master at BlunddVs School. 

(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891.) 



" Hospita disquirens Pallas Tritonia sedem 
Est Blundellinae percita amore Scholae. 
Ascivit sedem placait, cupicnsque foveri 
Hospes ait Petre sis, qui mihi fautor eris." 

In undertakiDg to prepare a paper on this subject, I was 
careful to explain that, however interesting per se might 
be the details given, it was, to say the least, exceedingly 
doubtful that I could materially contribute to the history 
of the school, as it already exists in the pages of Dunsford 
and other well-known authorities. The work^ on which I 
have been engaged has been the collection and arrangement 
of personal details, rather than the much-needed researches 
and investigations which could only be successfully conducted 
by the practised ability of the historian. 

In reviewing generally the history of the school, during 
the well-nigh three centuries since its foundation, one cannot 
fail to observe how closely, through all changes and develop- 
ments, it has fulfilled the wishes and intentions of the 
Founder. It is well known that Peter Blundell was a self- 
made man,2 and deeply imbued with the militant Protestantism 
of his age.^ There is ample evidence that he had strong 
family instincts,* and we may infer that in later years he 
keenly felt the value of education as a social power. At a 
time when class-distinction was both narrow and rigid, he 
must have combined with business aptitude some sterling 

1 The " Blundell's School Register," from 1770-1870, with Notes. In the 
press. 

* Princess Worthies of Devon, 89. 

8 Harding's History of Tiverton, bk. iil 106 ; bk. iv. 83. 

* Dunsford's History of Tiverton, 347. 
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qualities of a high order, to have attracted to himself the 
lasting friendship of such men as Lord Chief Justice 
Popham. 

Though the foundation of the school dates from 1604, the 
first head-master. Dr. Hall,^ was appointed in 1601. 

It was hardly an auspicious omen for BlundelFs that he 
resigned within a few hours, in order to accept the living of 
Halsted, in Sufifolk, which afterwards led him to the episcopal 
thrones of Exeter and Norwich. He appears to have been 
succeeded by his college friend, Mr. Cholmleigh,® whose name, 
however, is not found in any list of head-masters, and who 
" does not appear to have ever taken charge of the school." ^ 
In the same year, a certain Hugh Cholmley ^ became rector of 
Tiverton. Are the two men identical ? 

The first de facto head-master was Samuel Butler,* who 
held office for nearly forty years — a length of service attained 
by none of his successors. Troublous times were those for 
England, and Tiverton came in for her full share of the 
prevailing disquietude. One wonders how it was possible to 
keep the school together. During Butler's head-mastership 
the town was devastated by fire^ (for the second time within 
fourteen years), much property was destroyed by floods, and 
the inhabitants were decimated, first by the plague, then by 
the sweating sickness. Last, but by no means least, Tiverton 
was a somewhat important western centre of operations 
during the Civil War. 

A curious print ^ was published in 1612, as the frontis- 
piece of a pamphlet entitled, " Wofvll newes from the 
West-parts of England, being the lamentable Burning of 
the Town of Teuerton, in Deuonshire." The fire originated 
through the action of a boy — not a Blundellian, it is to 
be hoped — who set two dogs fighting, thereby distracting 
the attention of a servant engaged in wool -dyeing, who 
carelessly neglected the furnace. The writer of this 
pamphlet records the " wonderfuU preseruation of the 
Schoole-house " as a "most rare and strange thing," seeing 
that the fire was " invironing these silly Cottages on euery 
side." He expresses a pious hope that the "aforesaid 
preserued Schoole-house, that place of poore childrens reliefe 
and Schollers comforts . . . may be a . . . setled wonder 

* DuNSFORD, 350, says, "probably 1604." See Harding, bk. iii. 110. 
See also Incledon^s Donations of Peter Blwidell, 56, appendix. 

* Life of Bishop Uall^ i. 17. 

7 Harding, bk. iii. 111. * Ihid. bk. iv. 43. 

* DuNSFORD, pt. V. 350. ^ Ihid. pt. i. 42 et seq, 

* Harding, ii. Appendix, 22 et seq. 

2 D 2 
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for ensuing times." To what extent the plague and the 
sweating sickness affected the school it is impossible to 
determine. A tombstone ^ in St. Peter's Church records the 
death, in 1618, from "spotted fever," of a young Blundellian, 
the son of Mr. Richard Clark, of Bridwell. Once, at least, 
Butler lent the school* to the Judges of Assize, whom the 
plague drove from Exeter — and a dreadful use they made of 
it. Strange scenes, too, must the old school have witnessed 
during the siege of Tiverton, when, it is said,^ General 
Fairfax held a council of war in the big school, and even 
billeted soldiers therein. 

The earliest pupil® of the school appears to have been 
John Berry, or Bury, whose name, coupled with that of 
Christopher West, heads, in 1602, the long roll of Balliol 
scholars. It was, however, eleven years later ^ that the first 
Balliol scholar educated at the school was elected. Bury was 
by birth a Tivertonian.® He became a canon of Exeter. 
Some ten years later the feoffees undertook an expensive 
litigation with the college authorities on the question of 
superannuation.® The latter won the day, and have twice 
rejected a candidate who was over the prescribed age. 

It is greatly to be deplored that there is not in existence a 
roll of Blundellians previous to 1770 ; the records till then 
being restricted almost entirely to scholars and exhibitioners 
of the foundation. Of Butler's pupils, two at least dis- 
tinguished themselves: Dr. George BulH — who became 
successively prebend of Gloucester, archdeacon of Llandaff, 
and finally, at the age of 71, bishop of St. David's — and the 
Eev. Eichard N'ewte,^ who in 1641 became rector of Tiverton, 
and twenty years later, chaplain in ordinary to Charles II. 
The history of his travels, and the subsequent sequestration 
of his living for the crime of loyalty is too well known to 
need recapitulation here. 

The school records during the next fifty years are of little 
interest. Once again the Assizes^ were held at the school, 
owing this time to the refusal of the chief magistrate of the 
"Ever Faithful" city to proclaim the usurper — an act of loyalty 
which cost him £200. One of the two judges on this occasion 
sat in the Fives' Court, the other at the master's desk in the 
upper school. I notice also, in passing, that Mr. Hume,* 

3 Harding, bk. iv. 20. * Dunsford, pt iv. 183. 

^ Ibid. pt. iv. 186. ® Inclkdon. Appendix, 67. 

^ Ibid. Appendix, 59. ^ Prince, 152. 

® See Incledon. Appendix, 59. ^ Harding, bk. iv. 112. 
' Prince, 609, et seq. See also Dunsford, pt. v. 328, et seq. 
3 Harding, bk. i. 76. * Ibid. bk. iv. 85. 
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appointed head-master in 1669, was then seventy-five years 
of age. Fifteen years later he was induced to resign by a 
gift from the feoffees of £150. One of his pupils, John 
Newte,^ who became rector of Pitt Portion, laid the founda- 
tion-stone of St. George's Church in this town. 

Mr. Sanders, son of the then rector of Kentisbeare, the 
next head-master, affords the first instance in which an o.B. 
received that appointment.® He was followed in 1698 by 
the Kev. William Kayner,"^ under whom the school seems to 
have entered on a new era. He came from Barnstaple 
Grammar School, where one of his pupils had been John 
Gay, the author of the celebrated Bei^gars' Opera, 

At Blundeirs, he educated one of the most distinguished 
of her sons — Thomjis Hayter,® whose father was rector of 
Chagford. Hayter's career is well known: he became 
Bishop of Norwich, tutor to the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards George III.), and finally, a year before his death, 
Bishop of London. 

Another Blundellian of this period became a very remark- 
able character — the King of the Gypsies.® Brick-house — for 
there is still a cottage bearin^^ that name, situated on the Old 
Bampton Road, close to the Exe Valley Eailway — was at one 
time a rendezvous of gypsies. To this place, in 1710, 
Bampfylde Moore Carew, with three less noted school-fellows, 
ran away from school — *' eloped " was the expressive term 
used in those days— in order, it is said, to avoid a thrashing 
from the head-master. 

Meeting there a band of gypsies, they enrolled themselves 
as members of that community. After a roving existence of 
nearly half a century, Carew returned to Bickleigh, where he 
and his wife were buried. One of his truant companions, 
Thomas Col man, was still " gypsy ing" when Carew retired 
with a handsome competence. 

Another pupil of Rayner was Philip Parkhouse, the 
father of the once celebrated Hannah Cowley. I cannot 
resist a short quotation from Harding,^ who says, "Her talents 
may, in some degree, have been inherited from her paternal 
grdndmother, who was first cousin to the poet Gay,^ and 
by whom that lady was held in high estimation." Surely 
this is straining the theory of heredity to a degree ! 

» DuNSFORD, pt. V. 331, 332. • Harding, bk iv. 86. 

7 Ibid. bk. iv. 86. 8 Ibid. bk. iv. 114. 

» Ibid. bk. iii. 50. i Bk. iv. 119. 

* Harding says " Gray," but this is clearly incorrect. Gray was born in 
1716, and does not appear to have been connected with any Devonshire 
family. 

i 

i 
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In 1725 was celebrated the first anniversary* of the school, 
when the sermon was preached by the Eector of Tiverton, and 
by him dedicated to the " Master of Tiverton School, and to 
his much-honoured (the epithet will bear a double con- 
struction) friends and school-fellows." There is some doubt 
as to whether Hogarth^s well-known " Ticket of Admission to 
the School Feast " was produced for this occasion, or in 1740, 
the date which the engraving bears. The former date seems 
more probable, for the reason that Hogarth did most of his 
copper engraving between 1718 and 1726, on the commission 
of booksellers generally. After the latter date he took up 
portraiture, and speedily acquired reputation and wealth. 
Of the engraving in question two copies may be seen in 
the present Eegister, one of which was presented in 1825 by 
the Eev. W. Toms, of South Molton, to the Eev. AUdersey 
Dicken, then head-ihaster ; the second, vastly inferior, was 
inserted in the Eegister, together with an autograph letter 
of Lord Palmerston's, in 1859. The principal figure in the 
engraving is Minerva, sitting near a well-filled bookcase, and 
indicating to a child standing at her knee, the school build- 
ings in the distance. Near her Mercury is watering a shrub, 
to the apparent edification of another small boy ; on the left 
are two children reading, and near them again is an old man, 
possibly a schoolmaster, to all appearance in the act of 
discoursing — in a casual way — to a somewhat inattentive 
audience, — not an altogether unusual experience, perhaps. 
Motto: "In patriam populumque fluxit utrique unus et ex 
uno stemmate surgit honos." Below the engraving, in bold 
lettering, is a note of invitation, followed by the names of 
the Stewards. Underneath all, in smallest italics, and yet 
important as a lady's postscript, "Pay ye Bearer 10s. 6d." 
At the School Feast in 1728, the sermon was preached by 
the Eev. John Jones, O.B., who afterwards became head- 
master. It was published at the request of the stewards, 
to whom it was dedicated. A copy of this pamphlet* was 
presented to the school library in 1887 by a well-known 
member of this Association, H. S. Gill, Esq. j.p. 

In 1730 Mr. Eayner was succeeded by the Eev. Samuel 
Smith,^ of whose brief career at Blundell's but little is known. 
One of his pupils was Thomas Wood, who afterwards became 
an assistant-master. Some interesting details of Wood's life 

' Harding, bk. i. 144. Probably this was a revival of an earlier 
anniversary, as there are MSS. extant giving details as to Preachers, &c., on 
at least twelve several occasions between 1613 and 1637. 

* Blundellianf July, 1887, 757. • Dunsford, pt. v. 351, 
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at Blundell's were given in the Blundellian^ of 1879. His 
father was vicar of Bampton for fifty-three years. Mr. Wood 
held his appointment at the school for eighteen years, and 
was then presented to the Kectory of Washfield, which he 
retained until his death forty-eight years later. He appears 
to have been a pluralist, for while at Blundell's he received 
in one year £32 from his curacy at Cadbury, and some £3 
from his living at Poughill. During the same year he received 
£96 from the school (including a fixed salary of £20), £178 
from boarders, and some £2 or £3 from occasional sources, 
which he designates '' trifles/' These included such items as 
" briefs/' for which he got 6d. each, marriage fees (or, as he 
puts it, for marying a couple) 28. 6d. a pair {sic), and funeral 
sermons lOs. 6d. The writer of this account was apparently 
ignorant as to the nature of £^ " brief." The term occurs in 
the Kubric following the Nicene Creed, and has been thus 
defined : " A letter from the Crown, or other authority, 
directing collection of alms for certain purposes." That Mr. 
Wood was charitably disposed appears from several entries, 
of which I give one (with its sequel) : " Gave a person from 
Germany begging for loss from fire 5s. Mem : suspect him a 
Jesuit and imposterJ' Wood occasionally lost small sums 
at cards ; once he had a run of luck, and we find the entry 
" won 10s." These innocent amusements appear to have 
taken place at a parson's club, held at Huntsham, Bampton, 
and elsewhere. When he dined at the head-master's house 
— an event of frequent occurrence — he records a regular gift 
of Is. to the servant. He naively enters on one occasion, 
" Dined at Nutcombe's, servants take no vails." His house- 
keeping expenses averaged 45s. weekly, and this sufficed for 
himself, his sister (and housekeeper) Mollie, ten boarders, 
and a servant. But then the boarders only paid £14 per 
annum. His sister's salary was eight guineas — he dis- 
tinguishes all payments made to her by entering them in 
Latin. He does not appear to have been a judge of horse- 
flesh, though he knew something about wines, which he used 
to buy by the pipe or half-pipe. "The last entry of all," 
says the writer, "is a characteristic one; on the debit side, 
* Cards 2s. 5d.' " 

Eeturning again to the Eev. Mr. Smith, we find that on 
one occasion he particularly distinguished himself, and earned 
the eternal gratitude of the townspeople by his efiForts at one 
of their periodical fires, when " his zeal was very conspicuous," 
for he "immediately took off his gown and cassock to stop 

• £lundelUan, April, 1879, 141, ei seq. 
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a gutter, that water might be more easily supplied, giving 
money to the byestanders to assist him in his good work." 
Mr. Smith afterwards wrote an account of this fire, published 
in London, 1732.7 

Passing over the Eev, John Jones, who held the mastership 
for a few months only, we reach the time of the Eev. Samuel 
Wesley® (brother of the great John Wesley), who was 
appointed in 1734 He was regarded as one of the best 
scholars of his day, and acquired some reputation as a poet* 
That he was a man of unsocial and secluded habits may be 
inferred from a letter written at BlundelFs to his brother, 
then a missionary in America He wrote : " I am in a desert 
as well as you, having no conversable creature but my wife, 
'till my mother came last week." Kiddell, who was evidently 
no admirer of Wesley, wrote : ^ 

" Wesley alone (curst with excessive Pride), 
Wesley alone shall want me for a Guide ; 
To him I leave dry Puns in Scales to poize, 
And wield a Birch, the Terror of aU Boys." 

If Kiddeirs other accomplishments were equal to his poetical 
ability and good taste, it is to be regretted that he did not 
come under Wesley's influence in his younger days. It 
speaks volumes for Wesley's goodness of heart, that from the 
time he became an usher at Westminster School he shared 
his income with his parents, and that it was chiefly due to 
his generosity that his brothers, John and Charles, were 
maintained at the university of Oxford. 

Wesley's successor was the Rev. William Daddo,^ whose 
assistant, Philip Atherton, afterwards became head -master. 
On the school anniversary in 1751, John Wesley,^ who had 
made his first appearance in Tiverton during the preceding 
year, was followed by a *' number of gentlemen's servants, 
preceded by a fife and drum," who " interrupted him so much 
he was obliged to desist." I only find a brief record of one 
Blundellian of this period — George Moore, Archdeacon of 
Cornwall. 

Under Philip Atherton the school produced some more or 
less distinguished men, of whom the first to be noticed is 
Dr. John Eveleigh,^ Provost of Oriel, and Vioe-Chancellor of 
Oxford University. A fellow-pupil of his. Dr. John Davey, 
was a Tivertonian, and the first Newte's Exhibitioner. He 

5^ Harding, bk. i. 100, &c. « xhid, bk. iv. 87. 

» Ibid, bk. iv. 89. ^ Dunsford, pt. iv. 233. 

» Harding, bk. iv. 115, 116. 
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became the Master of Balliol, and held that post until his 
death. The first entries in the present Eegister — to which 
reference has already been made — are in Mr. Atherton's 
handwriting. The book was presented by an O.B., to whom 
the present generation of Blundellians is greatly indebted for 
the collection and preservation of many interesting and 
valuable details of the school — Benjamin Incledon. He was 
elected a feofiPee in 1765. 

We have now arrived at a period in the history of the 
school hitherto unsurpassed, either in interest or importance 
— the time of Keats^ and Eichards. Under the former, Old 
Boys' Day was revived, in 1789,* after a break of more than 
thirty years. To Keats is due the introduction, in 1777, of 
the medals for Speaking and Composition. They were given 
regularly until 1874, or thereabouts ; that is to say, nearly 
twenty years have elapsed since the last medal was 
awarded, until this year, when Mr. Goodenough Taylor, o.b., 
presented to the Governors a new die and twelve silver 
medals, one of which was awarded, last month, by the Rev. 
Donald Owen, o.b., who judged the competition on behalf 
of the governors.^ The medal has, on the obverse — the old 
school, name of the founder, and motto, Pro patria populoque; 
reverse — Minerva, crowning a schoolboy with laurel. Motto, 
Betur dignim^i. Below are the words, "Fund: 1777; Eest: 
1891." 

Of the boys educated under Mr. Keats, I shall notice: 
Edward B. Troyte, of Huntsham, of whom the present head 
of the family writes, "He was an old-fashioned sporting, 
squarson, and for many years M. F. H. for the Tiverton 
district. He was also a great cock-fighter, and kept a 
celebrated breed of game fowls." Sir John Duntze, Bart., 
whose father was at that time, I believe, Member for 
Tiverton; Captain T. Colby, Commander of Greenwich 
Hospital ; and Canon Buckland, Dean of Westminster, and 
Regius Professor of Mineralogy and Geology at Oxford. I 
have received an interesting letter in reference to the Scobells 
of Cornwall, some of whom were at school at this time, and 
one of whom. Dr. G. P. Scobell, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol, 

' Hakding, bk. iv. 90 ; 116, c^ seq. 

* Not 1790, as Harding gives it. It was, I believe, kept up (with inter- 
missions) until 1850. It certainly was not held between 1850 and 1874. In 
1875 it was again revived by the present Head Master (Mr. A. L. Francis), 
and, with the single exception of the year 1876, has been held annually since 
that date, — thanks, doubtless, to the efforts of the indefatigable secretaries — 
Rev. T. U. Cross, o.b., and Mr. L. Mackenzie, o.b. 

» Blundellian, July, 1891. 
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became the last Peculiar of Dorchester, Oxon. The writer 
gives a graphic description of the journey of the four brothers 
from Sancreed to Tiverton, accompanied by the family coach- 
man. He says, ** The four boys rode ponies . . . resting the 
first night at Bodmin, the second at Crockernwell, arriving 
the third evening at Tiverton. Each carried his own ward- 
robe in saddlebags. After resting a day or two, the servant 
returned with the ponies tied head to tail, and fetched the 
boys in the same manner when term was over." 

In 1788, the Eev. John Ley® succeeded Mr. Wood as 
assistant-master. That he was most popular may be gathered 
from the fact that on his retirement he was presented with 
three handsome silver salvers, weighing 293 ounces. His 
son, the Rev. Carrington Ley, was appointed in his place. 

I cannot bring myself to bid farewell to Mr. Keats, without 
an E^llusion to one peculiarity of his — a peculiarity which 
may possibly account for sundry *' elopements " recorded in 
the school register at this period. " It is difficult to compre- 
hend," says one of his pupils, " how each boy in the school 
stood in awe of a master who had a soubriquet for almost 
every one of them ; and who watched the opportunity with 
the instrument of correction (a piece of knotted whipcord at 
the end of a stick, nicknamed by him ' discipline '), to strike 
the toes of (an offender) . . . affecting to be about to chastise 
some nearer delinquent, so as to throw off his guard the 
really contemplated victim." ^ 

With the retirement of Mr. Keats?, three years before the 
beginning of this century, I must reluctantly bring to a con- 
clusion this very hasty and imperfect survey of BlundelVs 
SchooL Of old customs and traditions peculiar to the school 
I can say but little. With the removal of the school to 
Horsdon, some of these have fallen into disuse — probably for 
ever. Most upper- school boys of this generation would 
" make bold with Uutropius and Ccesar,'' without " the aid 
of an English version"; nor would they be greatly troubled 
at the idea of preparing "six lines of Ovid" But the best 
of them would find it difficult to excel " honest John Eidd '* 
in manliness and singleness of heart.® 

The singeing of night-caps, and cutting of names in 
" winkeys " are lost arts indeed. Never again, alas ! can 
the "waxing element," i.e., the overflowing waters of the 
Lowman, wash the " great P. B. done in white pebbles " ; nor 
can I contemplate the possibility of any boy — undoctrined 

• Harding, bk. iv. 98. ' Ibid. bk. iv. 90, et seq. 

• See Loma Doone^ by R. D. Blackmore, o.B. 
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or Otherwise — exercising the licence of "rushing into the 
great schoolroom . . . and screaming at the top of his voice 
P. B." But even should a boy thus outrage the proprieties, 
the dramatic element would still be wanting ; for he would 
no longer find there "a score of masters sitting heavily," 
though it is not impossible that he himself might do so, 
before he had time to realise that the conditions of school 
life are strangely altered. The Ironing Box still exists, but 
the/eud between town boys and boarders has been exchanged 
for the healthier rivalry of the football field or glee com- 
petition. If "bullying" still exists — and I suppose the 
brute element is not yet absolutely extinct — it is of the 
mildest description; and even so is distinctly against the 
spirit of the school, and the bully, once detected, finds 
himself and his cowardice despised and put down by universal 
consent. The " Latin prayer " is still recited, with the old 
formalities, by one of the Monitors, and Old Boys' Day is 
still kept up with its former splendour and more than former 
enthusiasm. Whether in spite of, or because of, all changes 
and developments, the school is still "Blundell's," in the 
truest sense of the term. If the pious Founder could revisit 
his well-loved birthplace, if he could learn that, in the year 
of grace 1891, scores of Old Boys are to be found among the 
clergy of the Established Church, many hold high office in 
the army, legislature, and the learned professions of this 
country and her dependencies, while hundreds of the rank 
and file are honourably associated with trade and commerce 
in every part of the world, he would surely be the first to 
acknowledge that the work originated by him had been 
faithfully and wisely carried on, alike by trustees, masters, 
and others, to an extent far beyond his most sanguine hopes, 
his highest expectations. 



THE DIALECT OF HAETLAND. 

BY R. PEARSB CHOPB, B.A. 
(COMMUNICATED BY F. T. ELWORTHY.) 

(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891.) 



Situated on the road to nowhere, " far from the busy haunts 
of men," Hartland seems to present exceptional advantages 
for the study of dialect. For although Mr. Elworthy has 
shown in his valuable work on the Dialect of West Somerset 
that railways, board-schools, and newspapers, have not entirely 
eliminated provincialisms from our spoken language, it would 
be strange if local words and idioms did not linger longest in 
such remote corners, which are comparatively free from these 
influences. New ideas, new tools, new processes, bring with 
them new names, and those they replace become obsolete. 
Consequently it is obvious that the old words are retained 
longest where progress is slowest; that is, in those places 
which are furthest from railways, for board- schools and 
newspapers are now common to all. On the other hand, the 
general phraseology is affected very little by such means, so 
that one would expect the vocabularies of different localities 
in the same district to differ much more than their idioms. 

As it would be impossible within the limits of a short 
paper to deal exhaustively, or even fully, with the subject, I 
will confine myself at present to a rough comparison of our 
dialect with that of West Somerset. Living, as I do, away 
from the locality, I have to trust mainly to my memory for 
my statements ; but I have referred everything to my father, 
who has lived in the parish all his life, and I have no doubt 
of their substantial accuracy. 

As Mr. Elworthy has pointed out, the dialects of North 
Devon and West Somerset are in many respects the same, 
although there are many marked differences. Judging only 
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from a comparison between the West Somerset Word-Book 
and Jago's Glossary of the Cornish Dialect, it would appear 
that the dialect of Hartland is much more nearly allied to 
that of West Somerset than to that of Cornwall, for whereas 
in the former book at least two-thirds (say 4000 out of about 
6000) of the words are known to me, in the latter less than 
one-seventh (say 500 out of 3700) are known. I am aware 
that this method of reasoning is apt to be fallacious; but 
my conclusion is supported by the fact that the phraseology 
in Mr. Elworthy's books differs from ours much less than the 
individual words. I find, too, that in spite of its earlier date, 
the grammar and construction of sentences in The Exmoor 
Scolding seem more familiar to me than in Tregellas's Cornish 
Tales, With regard to the words, I find that many which 
are marked " obsolete " in Mr. Elworthy's edition of the 
former book are still used at Hartland, and I have made a 
glossary of about 700 words which do not appear in the 
West Somerset Word-Book, or are there given with strikingly 
different' meaning or pronunciation. 

The most striking differences noted by Mr. El worthy are : 
1st, we use its as a nominative, while in Somerset they do 
not; 2nd, we use the inflexion th more than they do; 3rd, 
our long is much broader in sound than theirs. This use 
of lis, which is generally pronounced ess, is almost universal. 
Thus we should say, " Us be gwain to carr' our lendy hay 
(meadow hay) t' arternoon eef it hoald'th fine/' We rarely 
use the form ics'm instead of ils he, although we say you'm 
and they 'm oftener than you be and they be. If we is used at 
all, we say we 'm, not we be ; e.g., " We 'm gwain in to Bide- 
ford Toosday." In the first person singular also we generally 
say I'm, not / be, except for emphasis; and we never say 
I*se. To complete the present indicative of the verb to be 
I should here add that the second person singular is usually 
thee Wt, although the r is sometimes dropped, and it becomes 
thee H, When used emphatically the parts are separated, and 
we have thee art or thee at, more frequently the latter. Mr. 
Elworthy says that bist is never used, but I think I have 
heard it when great emphasis is required, as " Thee bist (or 
beest) the beggest fule I ivver zeed in all my born days ; " 
and I am almost sure that I heard it in interrogative sen- 
tences, such as *'Bist gwain vor do ort to-day?" However, 
I have never noted any example at the time of utterance, 
and I may possibly be mistaken. For the third person 
singular we have he 's or a *s, her's, and it *s or 'tis. 

The inflexion th or eth is almost invariably used with the 
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third person singular, and occasionally with the first and 
third persons pluraL It usually occurs in the shortened 
form, and rarely makes an additional syllable. Thus we 
should say: "There a go'th;" "A rin'th well, dith 'n a?" 
"Us caal'th min Lent-rosens, but the proper name's Lent- 
lilies ; " " They tell'th up all zoarts o' trade 'bout 'n." When 
used with the plural the inflexion seems to imply continued 
or prolonged action ; thus the above examples seem to mean, 
" We are in the habit of calling," " They are accustomed to 
tell." The use of the inflexion, as well as some other 
characteristics of the dialect, is well illustrated in the follow- 
ing doggrel verses, well known at Uartland : 

" Yur liv'th Bill Cruse, 
A mak'th good shoes, 
A tak'th the best o' leather, 
A zaw'th min strung. 
They mus' laste lung, 
Vor a putt*th min well together. 

" But as vor a boot, , 

A dith little to 't, 
A mend'th min when they'm tore ; 
But vor make min suit, 
A can't kom to 't, 
Vor a putt'th the caav avore." 

With regard to our pronunciation of the long o sound, we 
certainly say braukt (broke), snaw (snow), draw (throw), 
stauld (stole); but we do not say kaul (cold), taul (told). 
Other examples of this use of au instead of the literary long 
are : blaw, daw (dough), graw, haw (hoe), aw (oh, owe), law 
(low), knaw, nauze, zaw (sew, sow), auver, clauver, Clauvally 
(Clovelly), caul (coal), haul (hole), aup or aup'm (open), auv'ra 
(oven), pauch (poach), raud (road, rode), draut (throat), smauk 
(smoke). We also say yaw (ewe), traw (trough), abraud 
(abroad) ; while in West Somerset they say yoa, troa, abrode. 
On the other hand, they frequently use au instead of short <?, 
as paut (pot), vrauk (frock), raud (rod), whereas we usually 
retain the literary form. We also generally say oss (horse), 
loss or lost (lose), poss (post), mossel (morsel), squob (squab), 
squot (squat), kom (come), zom (some), all of which in West 
Somerset are pronounced with the au sound. However, this 
rule does not apply universally, for we occasionally use the 
au sound even in some of these words, and in others it is the 
usual form, as kaust (cost), kraus (cross), zaut (set, sat, v, 
pret)y auvis (office, i.e. eaves), blausum (blossom). 

Perhaps the feature which struck me most of all in looking 
through Mr. Elworthy's books was the frequency with which 
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he uses the words nif and <?«7is, both of which are quite 
unknown to me. For the former we use eef (if) ; and eef za be 
(* if it happen,' * if it is the case * ; not quite the same as 'if '), 
is a very common expression in such sentences as " Eef za be 
oaF Tom's raily took bad, thee It ha' vor putch the moo thee- 
zell." For eens we generally use ez (as). Another frequent 
word which I do not know is thoff (though) ; in this case I 
believe we always adhere to the literary form. 

The transposition of the letter r seems to occur much more 
frequently in West Somerset than with us. We say gurt 
(great), purty (pretty), apern (apron), childern (children), 
hunderd (hundred), and I have occasionally heard 'burd* 
(bread), in the phrase " burd an' chaize " ; but we never say 
urn (run), urd (red), etc. In all words of this class contain- 
ing the letter u, we merely change the u into short i, as rin, 
crist, rist, trist, brish, crish, rish, gridge, grint ; and short e 
we lengthen into ai, as raid (red), braid (bread). There 
appears, however, to be a tendency to transpose the r in the 
opposite direction, that is, to place it he/ore the vowel which 
precedes it in ordinary English. Thus, in addition to 
* prespire ' (perspire), and similar words used when talking 
to gentlefolks, we say scruf (scurf, dandruff), crilly greens 
(curly greens, i.e. curled kale). I have never heard crilli/ 
used for curl:/, except in this connection ; but I notice Jago 
gives crulley-head for curly-head, and I think it likely that 
crilly is, or was, used generally. 

Mr. Elworthy says, " It is very common to find r inserted 
between a and sh;" and he gives, as examples, arsh, clarsh, 
garsh, larsh, smarsh, warsh, vlarsh (flesh). I am not aware 
that we ever introduce r in this manner; but the short a 
sound is frequently lengthened into the more favourite open 
a or ah sound, as in * father '; indeed, I incline to the opinion 
that we rarely use, in any case, the exact literary short a, as 
in * bat' I admit that our pronunciation of the words ash, 
clash, &c., approaches the ordinary pronunciation of arsh, 
clarsh, &c., but I do not think the r is clearly sounded in 
either case. It is certainly not sounded as in the dialectal 
pronunciation of the latter words ; for the dialectal r is so 
distinct that it cannot be easily mistaken. However, we are 
not by any means chary in our use of this letter, especially 
before the letter t, where it often replaces the silent gh. 
Thus we usually say ort (ought, aught), nort (naught), bort 
(bought), brort (brought), cort (caught), thort (thought), fort 
or vort (fought), feart or veart (fight), leart (light), reart 
(right), neart (night), zeart (sight), darter (daughter) ; and we 
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also say arter (after), rabbert (rabbit). In one case, viz., pall- 
tridge (partridge), the r is replaced by /, while both forms occur 
as proper names. As the pronunciation of the letter r is so 
distinct, a list of a few words from which it is always 
omitted may be of interest: Bust (burst), coose (coarse, 
course), cuss (curse), duss (durst), athe or aith (earth), 
Febuary (February), foace (force), fust (first), fuz or vuz 
(furze), oace (hoarse), oss (horse), mash (marsh), massy (mercy), 
mossel (morsel), nother (northern), notherd (northward), nuss 
(nurse), paalour (parlour), passel (parcel), paasley (parsley), 
paasnip (parsnip), paason (parson), pimrose (primrose), puss 
(purse), skeece or skace (scarce), wuss (worse), wuth (worth). 

So far as I know, the only word of the class girl, purl, 
burl, into which we insert a d between the r and the I is 
twirl, which we sometimes pronounce twirdle, although even 
in this case the r is frequently dropped, and the word be- 
comes twiddle. Thus we usually speak of 'twiddling the 
thumbs or fingers,' rarely * twirdling.' We never say wordle 
(world), or quardle (quarrel). The former word, like most of 
the class, becomes a dissyllable, wur-uld ; but the latter is 
pronounced quarly, v. (rhymes with marly), or quarl, s. 
(rhymes with marl). 

Again, we rarely pronounce w in front of r as v, as in the 
West Somerset words vrite (write, right, wright), vrastle 
(wrestle), vraung (wrong), &c. The only words I know of 
this class are vraiih, meaning to wreathe or interlace gates or 
hurdles with vuz (furze), or mthy (willow, osier), and vreth, 
the wreath so made. 

As in West Somerset, we usually drop the final d oi t 
when it follows a consonant other than r, although to this 
rule there are many exceptions. We add a final d to some 
nouns, as millerd, scholard, liard; and introduce a d into 
others, as tailder, cornder, quarrender (quarrener, a kind of 
apple). We also introduce a d into the comparative form of 
many adjectives ending in I, m, n, as smallder, tailder, zoonder, 
thinder ; but I do not think I have heard it in all the cases 
given in the West Somerset Grammar (p. 19). 

On the other hand, we do not often drop 6 or d in such 
words as bramble, bundle, candle, handle, burden, needle. 
In all these examples, except * bramble ' and * needle,' which 
we pronounce * brimble ' and * niddle ' respectively, we use the 
ordinary English pronunciation. 

Final ier forms one syllable only in the following nouns, 
most of which indicate an occupation : Car-yer (carrier), 
far-yer (farrier), hel-yer (hellier or slater), warr-.yer (warrior), 
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col-yer (collier), tar-yer (terrier), bor-yer (borier or borer, 
t.e. auger). In some words in which i is followed by another 
vowel the i is dropped altogether, as in fustan (fustian), 
spannel (spaniel), berrin (burying), carrin (carrying, carrion), 
Dannel (Daniel), Ellott (Elliott), Wullams (Williams), &c. 

As the pronunciation of proper names dififers from the 
spelling even more than ordinary words, it may be worth 
while to give a few more examples. As surnames we have 
Colly (written Colwill), Beglaw (Baggilhole), Shaddick 
(Southwood), Tennet (Pennington), Oataway (Oatway), 
Eavins (Evans), Courtis (Curtis), Kivvell (Nancekivell), 
Gilly (Pengelley), Dymant (Dayman), Munjy (Mountjoy), 
Pumry (Pomeroy), Yerd (Heard), Haiden (Heddon), Prist 
(Prust), Clivverdon (Cleverdon), Jinkins (Jenkins), Gals'ry 
(Galsworthy). Worthy is a frequent ending for the names of 
places, and in all cases it is pronounced as ry or ery. Thus 
we have Eckens'ry (Exmansworthy), 'Oolsery (Woolfardis- 
worthy), Ashenjerry (Ashmansworthy), Harjery (Hardis- 
worthy), Hoalsery (Hols worthy), Bradery (Brad worthy), 
Eckery (Eccombsworthy), and so on. We have also as 
names of places : Yewd'n (Highdown), Rews'n (Rosedown), 
Zowd'n (Southdown), Etson (Eddistone), Kernson (Kernsham 
or Kernstone), Kattern Tar (Catherine Tor), Emskit (Elmscot), 
Naddikit (Nattacot), Farrad (Farford), Foasle (Forcewell), 
Chistaw (Cheristowe), Gookooda (Cuckoo-wood), Maiden 
(Meddon), Han Harton (Hind Harton), Dock*n (Docton), 
Kilkaton (Kilkhampton), Murstaw (Moorwinstow), &c. 

In such words as ' click-to-clack,' * clink-to-clank,' &c., we 
generally introduce another syllable. Thus we have click- 
it-a-clack, clink-it-a-clank, lip-it-a-lop, flip-it-a-flop, pit-it-a- 
pat, &c. 

V is changed into b in the following words : Sebbm (seven), 
lebbm (eleven), hebbm (have not, heaven), clib (cleave or 
stick, v.), * Knife,' which is usually pronounced * knive,' 
occasionally becomes *knibe.* Similarly in West Somerset 
they have curb (curve), valb (valve). In two cases, viz., 
marvels (marbles), and ruvvle (rubble), the opposite trans- 
formation takes place. 

As in West Somerset, we transpose sp in hasp, clasp, crisp, 
wasp, and use y instead of the aspirate in yur (hear, here), 
yet (heat), yeth (heath), yaffer or yaafer (heifer), and some- 
times yarbs (herbs). Yur also means * ear ' and ' year ' ; and 
we pronounce 'ewe' yaw, and 'yean' (A.S. eanian) yawn. It is 
curious that we say yet for 'heat,' and eat for 'yet,' while the 
verb 'to eat' is pronounced ait, and 'hate' is pronounced a'e-ut. 
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I will now endeavour to give some of the most striking 
differences between the English and the dialectal pronun- 
ciation of the vowels in ordinary words. I have postponed 
the general consideration of vowel sounds until this point, 
because I find some difficulty in comparing ours with those 
of West Somerset. In the following lists, therefore, I have 
arranged the words as nearly as I can according to the 
ordinary English vowel sounds, without any reference to 
those of West Somerset. Our vowel sounds seem in most 
cases to be sufficiently near to the English to enable me to 
give in this way a fair idea of our pronunciation. However, 
we seem to have four sounds which have no equivalents in 
English. The first is the well-known Devonshire oo or u, 
which seems to replace generally three distinct English 
vowels, viz., the u in ' bull,' the oo in ' fool,' and the eu in 
* new.' In addition to most of the English vowels containing 
these vowel sounds, we also use this dialectal oo in boo 
(bow, to bend), moo (mow), ploo (plough), sloo (slough), zoo 
(sow), when it replaces the literary ou; bool (bowl), mool 
(mould), coose (coarse, course), thuze (those), when it replaces 
long o; zook (suck), doom (dumb), enoo (enough), drool 
(drivel), fooster (fester). Although the words bull, pull, full 
usually fall in this class, they are frequently pronounced 
with a short %o, to rhyme with ' dull.' 

The second exception is the long a, which differs con- 
siderably from the literary long a, or diphthongal ai, as in 
mane, main. We distinguish between these two vowels, 
even when they are followed by the letter /, although in this 
case the differepce is not so noticeable as with other con- 
sonants. Probably the a sound (as distinguished from the 
ai sound) in such words as * mane,' is produced by a vowel 
fracture, as mai-un or mae-un, although the fracture does 
not seem to me to be very distinct. I think we usually 
distinguish the sounds according to the ordinary spelling, 
although we certainly use the a in mail, hail, and probably 
in many other words. I should also place the following 
words in this class: brake (break, s.), crake (creak), make, 
strake (streak), part, start, quare (queer), quary (quarry), last, 
master, dra (draw), na (goaw), ha (have), wa (whoa), banes, 
(banns). 

Perhaps it will be convenient if I give here a few words 
pronounced with the literary long a or ai sound. This 
sound seems to be almost invariably used instead of long e 
in words spelt with ea, and occasionally in words spelt other- 
wise; €.^., bain, clain, main (mean), baist, faist (feast), graise. 
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aize, plaize, taize, bait, chait, ait, mait, trait, whait, claive, 
laive or lay (leave), haive, vlay (flea), kay (key, quay), pay 
(pea), say (sea), tay, braik, laik (leak, not leek), zaik (seek, 
not sake), waik (weak, not week), ail (eel), hail (heal), mail 
(meal), stail, wail (wheal), baich, taich, raid, (read), raip, 
zlaip (sleep). We also say airly (early), draive (drive), gwain 
(going), way (with), braid (bread), braidth (breadth), raid 
(red). We do not say fait (fight), nait (night), etc. 

The third exception is the o sound in bold, vower (four), 
which seems to lie between the English long o and ou. It 
occurs in all the words similar to * bold,' as cold, fold, gold, 
hold, mould, scold, zold (sold), told ; and in four, flour, 
flower, pour, hour, our, hoa (the word used in driving 
bullocks), bow-wow. 

The fourth and last exception is the oi sound in ' boy,* 
which seems to lie between the ordinary oi and long i. It 
occurs in boy, boil, spoil, voice, poison, boit (bait of corn), 
point.. 

The literary short a, as in *bat,' is approached in the 
following words, although there is frequently a tendency 
towards the open a or ah sound, as in * father.' It replaces 
the short o in amang, belang, beyan (beyond), clat, plat, trat, 
crap, drap, rabbin, knack, nat (not, knot), want, waz, wash, and 
sometimes what ; short e in dradge, badge, wadge, ran or ranny 
(wren), rack (wreck), rackon, lattice (lettuce), vatch (fetch), 
vatches (vetches), stratch, stap ; au in panch, watter ; long a 
in slack (to slake) ; long e in chack (cheek) ; and short u in 
wan (one). 

The open a or ah sound, as in ' father,' is a great favourite, 
and often replaces short a, especially before s and th, as in 
ass, cask, hath, path. I myself find it diflicult to pronounce 
the short a in such words as these, and I frequently reveal 
my native county by lengthening the a in this manner. 
This ah sound is also frequently used instead of au before 
the letter /, as in ball, bawl, call, fall (pronounced vahl), 
gall, maul, small, tall, wall, scald (pronounced scahl), alter, 
halter, salt (pronounced zalt), fault (pronounced valt). It 
also replaces au in darter (daughter), quart, sass (sauce). B 
following a is sometimes dropped, as in passle (parcel), 
paason (parson). The ah sound is heard too in the following 
words : Bad, clath (cloth), fath (faith), prefar (prefer), anni- 
varsary, clargy (clergy), sartain (certain), yafifer (heifer), 
harb (herb), larn (learn), sarmon (sermon), sarve (serve), 
wrastle (wrestle), want (won't, i,e, will not ; a mole ; want). 

The aw, as in ' laud,' I have already dealt with, but the 
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words aurt (hurt), chaw (chew), and whurraw (hurrah), do 
not come under the preceding category. 

Short e, as in bet, is, I think, rarely heard, but an approxi- 
mation occurs in many words besides the ordinary literary 
words containing short e. This approximation replaces short 
a in exe, exle, kep (cap), ketch, gether (gather), met, refter, 
shell (shall), thenk (thank), thet (that), yep (yap). In 
'rethmetic, comether (come hither, used in driving horses), 
beg, peg, melt (milt), negger (nigger), preck, week, peck, leek, 
spet, wedth (width), peth, it is used for short i ; and in ben 
(bind), blen (blind), ven (find), gren (grind), for long i. We 
say *shet' for both 'shoot' and 'shut,' and we also say 
ether (either), nether (neither), anether (another), tether 
(t'other, the other), lent or lenth (loan), dell (deal wood), 
werry (weary), yet (heat), and generally ess (us). 

Long e, as in ' feet,' occurs in the following : Bean (bind or 
band, 5.), ean (end), deav (deaf), deepth (depth), heed (hide), 
vearn (fern), gee (give), gearden (garden), geat (gate), afeard 
(afraid), eensteeds (instead), veest (fist), greep (grip), peak 
(pike, a hayfork), theze (this), meez (mice), leart (light), neart 
(night), reart (right), scease (scarce), skeer (scare), cheer 
(chair), ees (yes), eez (his), eat (yet). In some of these — 
eg, geat, afeard, gearden — the vowel appears to be fractured. 

Short % as in * fit,* is used instead of short a in brimble, 
kin (can, v.), clitter ; short e in agin or aginst (against), chist, 
bilt, milt, clivver, ivver (ever), nivver (never), sivver (several), 
divvil, drinch, vlish (fledged), git, kipt, kittle, pinchin (pension), 
zill (sell), sildom (seldom), billas (bellows), shilf, smill ; u in 
blid (blood, also bleed), brish, crish, rish, drish (thrush), 
clister, clitch, crist, rist, din (done), dist (dust, dost), nit, 
brither, rin, sin (son, sun), zich (such) ; long e in kip (keep), 
vit (feet), vil (feel), lick (leek), wick (week), chick (cheek), 
bistle (beastle, or make dirty). We also say chimber (chamber), 
chill (child), strick (strike), kit (the kite), Dick (Dyke), dim 
(climb). 

Short 0, as in ' not,* occurs in kom (come), komfort, kom- 
pany, bock (baulk), grovel (gravel), gollop (gallop), holly 
(halloo, v.), mother, loss or lost (lose), poss (post), oss (horse), 
onny (only), zot (sat), shoU (shawl), slosh (slush), ot (what), 
rop (wrap) ; and the long 0, as in ' note,* in cord, zort (sort), 
Morte, none. 

Short u, as in bud, replaces short in alung, lung, strung, 
bunnet, cug, dug, fug, grug, hug, huvver, knub; open a in 
burm, burk, durk, curt, fur, furm, smurt ; and sometimes 00 
in bull, pull, full, put, butcher, puddin*. We also say chuck 
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(choke), yur (ear, hear, here, year), yurd (yard, heard), uther 
(either), nuther (neither, another), purty (pretty), putch 
(pitch), wull (will), wut (wilt), wuts (oats), tumble (terrible), 
wuth (worth). 

Long i, or diphthongal ei, is heard in ite (eight), strite 
(straight), eit'th (height), chillblines (chillblaius), trikle 
(treacle), rize (raise), hinder, v. 

The only other English sound is the ou in ' house,' which 
we use in rout (rut), and sometimes in chow (chew), and mow 
(a stack of corn), although these latter are usually ' chaw ' and 
* moo ' respectively. 

The grammatical peculiarities differ so little from those 
of West Somerset, which have been fully treated by Mr. 
Elworthy, that I do not think it necessary at present to 
make any additional remarks on this part of the subject. 

The following examples of the superlative absolute, how- 
ever, may be of interest. We say "Durk's a sack" (not 
bag) ; " Zour 's a grab " (a crab apple), and " Blithe as a grig," 
not " Zour 's a grig." We also say " Eisty 's a badger," and 
"Eed*s a badger," as well as " Hairy 's a badger." Other 
forms in common use are " Merry 's a cricket " ; " Peart 's a 
sparra," or " Peart 's a gladdy " (yellow ammer) ; " Thin 's a 
rake," " Thin 's a rish," " Therle 's a greyhound," " Poor 's a 
coot," all signifying leanness ; " Sharp 's a niddle," " Deep 's a 
fox," or ** Deep 's Garrick," signifying cuteness ; " Dry as a 
bone," " Wet 's dung," or " Wet 's a shag," " Dead 's a herrin*," 
" Slipper 's a hail " (an eel), « Hard 's a bannick," " Zoft as 
daw " (dough), or " Zoft as putty " ; ** Plump 's a palltridge." 

Finally, I may add that vur or vor (for) is frequently used 
instead of to with the infinitive. We very rarely use both 
in speaking, although this form is quite general in writing. 
An example occurs in an epitaph (dated 1785), which may 
fitly conclude my paper : 

" What Faults you find in me 
Take care to shun ; 
Look well at home — 
There 's nough for to be done." 
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SKETCH OF THE POSTAL SERVICE IN DEVONSHIRE 

FROM 1784 TO 1890. 

BY THE LATE G. WAREINQ ORMEROD, M.A., F.G.S. 
(communicated by key. W. HARPLBY, M.A.) 

(Read at Tiverton, July, 1891.) 



[The following paper was submitted to the Editor for acceptance only 
a few days before the Author's death. — W. H,] 

Before entering upon the special matter of this memoir, it 
will be useful to give a short notice of the general postal 
arrangements that existed immediately preceding the time 
when mail coaches were established. 

On Ralph Allen becoming deputy-postmaster at Bath, he 
devised a system of cross posts for England and Wales. 
From 16th April, 1720, the date on which the new scheme 
was announced in the London Gazette — he furnished them 
himself — and up to 1764 his profits were, on an average, 
£12,000 a year.^ 

In 1782 and 1783, Mr. Palmer, manager of the Bath and 
Bristol Theatres, laid before Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, a 
plan for transmitting the mails by coaches. Mr. Palmer 
stated that the post was nearly the slowest conveyance in the 
country, the average speed not exceeding three miles and a 
half an hour; that coaches which left London in the afternoon 
reached Bath on the following morning, whilst the post did 
not arrive until the second afternoon. He also pointed out 
the comparative safety from thieves. 

The mails were then carried in mail carts or on horseback 
by " post-boys " and " foot-posts," or " post-runners." 

In that interesting volume, The Royal Mail, by J. W. 
Hyde (1889), a chapter is devoted to " Post Office Robberies," 
from which it appears that Mr. Palmer's ideas on that subject 
were not quite realised. To the statements made by Mr. 
Hyde, the robbery of the Bristol Mail, which is mentioned 

* Lewin's Her Majesty's Mails, 104-112. Edit. 1865. 
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in the Ecming Post of December 26th and 28th, 1721, may 
be added : 

This mail would bring the letters for North Devon, and 
Jeremiah Jones — alias Herbert, alias Child — and William 
Wade were committed for trial at Newgate. Child was 
brought up to Newgate by the Comptroller of the Post-office in a 
coach and six from Salisbury .^ He had robbed on the highways 
for eleven years, and tried to escape from Newgate in women's 
apparel, but was detected. William Wade, who had been 
tried some time before for robbing the same mail, and had very 
narrowly escaped, turned king's evidence. With the result 
of the trial I am not acquainted. In 1730 a man of the 
name of Houghton, who was accused of robbing the same 
mail, committed suicide in Newgate. 

The following particulars of a robbery in Devonshire are 
abridged from The Royal Mail (p. 183) : — " On Wednesday, 
the 23rd October, 1816, at half past nine in the evening, 
* Caddy,' the post-boy, carrying the mail bags from Teign- 
mouth to Exeter, was assaulted near Alphington, and 
plundered of the Teignmouth and Exminster bags. He was 
felled from his horse, and came to the ground on his head, 
which was fractured in two places. When he regained 
consciousness in the Exeter Hospital, he explained that at 
the time he was walking his horse up a hill, that the assailant 
was a young man, and that he was mounted on a grey horse. 
The robber was not discovered, but it was thought that the 
horse was one that had been taken from a field at Dawlish 
on Wednesday night, and returned to the same place before 
daybreak on Thursday, having evidently been ridden very 
fast and gored very much in the sides. The mail bags were 
recovered with some few of the letters opened, but no property 
was missed." Caddy remained in the hospital till the 
January following, but in May his wounds broke out afresh, 
and he returned to the hospital. As he was no longer able 
for service he was granted a gratuity by the Post-office. Mr. 
Palmer's project was approved of, and on Monday, August 
2 rid, 1784, the first mail -coach was started : it ran from 
London to Bristol. In 1792 an annuity of £3,000 was settled 
upon Mr. Palmer. 

An English Atlas, not dated, but having on the maps, 
"1 September, 1787," which may be taken as the time of 
publication, was published by Cary. This work contains a 
table showing the chief routes from London, and the names of 
the post and sub-post towns in England, and the times of the 

« Weekly Jmmal, January 6, 1722, No. 162, p. 974. 
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arrival of the mails at those places. The following remarks 
as to this table, as connected with the then recently estab- 
lished mails, are of interest. " It will," it is stated, *' point 
out the importance of the present mode of conducting the 
mail, by which it is conveyed in one half of the time it used 
to be to most parts of the kingdom ; and in one third, and 
even in one fourth to many of the cross posts; and these 
posts are all made daily, instead of three times a week, to 
320 towns (in England), likewise the same additional con- 
venience is given to 201 towns on the general post." 

Patterson's Roads (1829) contains, page 701,a table showing, 
in alphabetical order, the names of post and sub-post towns 
with the times of arrival corrected to August, 1826 ; but the 
names of the towns are not there given in the order in 
which they were passed through. 

Commencing with the year 1830, particulars of the chief 
mail routes from London were published annually in the 
British Almanack, and these and the names of cross mails 
were continued until 1859, when most of the mails in 
England were conveyed by railways. 

From these three works the following time tables have for 
the most part been compiled. 

An act was passed on August 14th, 1838 (2 Vict. cap. 98), 
for the conveyance of mails by railway. 

In 1787 the postage of a "single letter," meaning thereby 
a single piece of paper not exceeding one ounce in weight, 
from London to Devonshire, varied from fivepence to six- 
pence; the postage was raised in 1797 for letters to similar 
localities to sevenpence and eightpence; in 1801 to eight- 
pence and ninepence ; in 1805 to ninepence and tenpence ; 
in 1812 to tenpence and elevenpence; and so the charge 
continued, with the exception of a reduction in 1839, until 
January, 1840, when the uniform rate of a penny for a letter 
not exceeding one ounce commenced. From 1812 to 1840 
the postage of a single sheet for a distance not exceediug 
fifteen miles was fourpence ; not exceeding twenty miles five- 
pence ; not exceeding thirty miles sixpence ; and so on in 
in proportion. 

Exeter has long been the chief point at which the postal 
arrangements of Devon centred. 

On August 15th, 1785, the following paragraph appeared 
in Trewman's Flying Post : " Mail coaches are preparing, and 
will speedily bring the mail to this city, and proceed to the 
Land's End, branching off to the various offices through the 
West of England." Applications have been made to the 
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General Post-office, London, and to the Post-office at Exeter, 
but there are no records extant showing the time when the 
first mail coach from London arrived at Exeter. There is, 
however, no doubt that this took place either at the close of 
1785 or the commencement of 1786. 

After the establishment of mail coaches until 1841 three 
night mails from London passed through Exeter the next 
day. 

The Penzance mail, afterwards known as the Penzance and 
Falmouth mail, passed through Staines, Salisbury, Dorchester, 
and Honiton to Exeter. It then took a route to the north of 
Dartmoor by Okehampton and Launceston. 

The second mail passed through Egham, Salisbury, Shaftes- 
bury, to Exeter. This took a central route to the south of 
Dartmoor, through Chudleigh and Ashburton to Devonport, 
and was known first as the Devonport, and then as the 
Falmouth, mail, until the establishment of the mail next 
mentioned, when this mail, afterwards known as the Quick- 
eilveVj was not continued further than Devonport. These 
two routes are described in Gary's table. 

The southern route by the Falmouth mail was established 
at a later date. This mail passed through Hounslow, Bath, 
Wells, Bridgwater, and Taunton to Exeter, and thence by 
Chudleigh, Newton Bishop, and Totnes to Devonport. 

These routes were not materially altered until the intro- 
duction of railways. The first change was the conveyance 
of the two first-mentioned mails by railway to Basingstoke, 
from whence the mail coaches proceeded by road to Exeter. 
In 1841 a through mail was carried from London by railway 
to Bridgwater ; in 1843 this was continued to Taunton, and 
in 1845 to Exeter. In 1848 the mail was carried on by 
railway through Starcross, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Newton 
Abbot, Totnes, and Ivybridge, to Plymouth. 

In the following pages particulars of the down routes of 
these three mails when passing through Devon will be given. 
The mail coach from London that did not proceed further 
than Exeter will not be noticed. As railways were intro- 
duced alterations were made which are not noticed, as the 
arrangements were of a temporary nature ; but in the com- 
parative " time table ** of the Devonport and Falmouth mail 
it has been attempted to show the gradual acceleration of 
that mail 

The mails left the General Post-office, London, at eight 
o'clock in the evening. " The times " of the Penzance mail, 
or northern route, and the Falmouth mail, or central route, 
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for 1787, are extracted from Gary, those for 1829 from 
Patterson's Roads, and those for the following years from the 
British Almanac, It is stated that these particulars were 
supplied by the General Post-office. It will not be attempted 
to give " the times " to the east of Exeter. 

The abbreviation " N.D." means " next day " from London, 
" 2 D." the " second day," " ♦ " by the " South Western Rail- 
way " as far as Basingstoke, or by the *' Bristol and Exeter " 
and " South Devon Railways," as they were gradually opened. 
In Trewman's Flying Post of 1787, a mail coach is advertised 
to perform the journey from Exeter to Falmouth in sixteen 
hours; this was doubtlessly the mail here described as the 
Penzance mail, also called the Penzance and Falmouth mail. 
The following is a comparison of " the times " of the northern 
route, or Penzance mail : 
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It is uncertain whether " the times " given for the arrivals 
at Exeter in 1787 and 1829 are those of the Penzance or 
Devonport mail, but as the Devonport mail arrived at Chard 
an hour earlier than the Penzance mail at Axminster they 
are probably those of the Devonport mail. 

It is evident, from a comparison of " the times " of arrival 
at Exeter and Okehampton in 1787, that this mail did not 
proceed from Exeter until early the next morning. The 
postal arrangements with localities adjoining the route of the 
Penzance mail were very extensive, and to a considerable 
extent are unchanged. The parishes on the border of Dorset- 
shire, to the north of the route, were mostly in connection 
with Chard, and to the south with Axminster, and thence 
postal arrangements extended by the sea coast to Seaton and 
Beer ; then Sidmouth was the head office for a narrow slip of 
country. A cross mail is mentioned as running between 
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Taunton and Sidmouth in 1837, and this ran up to 1845, in 
which year there were two daily mails between these towns. 
After that year this cross mail is not mentioned. From 
Sidmouth to the river £xe the postal arrangements were 
mostly with Exeter. Honiton may be regarded as the next 
important district to the west of Chard and Axminster; it 
extends to the Blackdown Hills on the north, to the Sidmouth 
district on the south, and on the west to various small districts 
connected with Exeter, and to places now in the vicinity of 
the Bristol and Exeter Ilailway, having a head office at 
Cullompton. 

The cross mails from Exeter to the south will be noticed 
hereafter. After passing Exeter a large and thinly-populated 
district extends, by the south of this old mail route, to 
Dartmoor. As long as the Penzance mail ran there would 
be Post-offices at Cheriton Bishop, Crockernwell, and South 
Zeal, and of these that at Crockernwell, where there was a 
posting-house, would be the most important. In 1840 the mail 
arrived at Crockernwell, as above mentioned, and on the next 
day from London at 8.12 p.m., the time of arrival in previous 
years is not given. Previously to 1824, when a Post-office 
was opened at Chagford, letters were despatched from 
Crockernwell in the evening by foot-post through Drews- 
teignton to More ton Hampstead, and were forwarded to 
Chagford on Tuesdays and Saturdays by private hands ; in 
1824 they were forwarded daily by foot-post, which was done 
until 1854, when a mail-cart commenced running from 
Exeter through Dunsford and Moreton Hampstead to Chag- 
ford. In 1888 a change took place, and the mail-cart from 
Exeter does not now proceed further than Dunsford, which 
is the head-office for the neighbouring villages ; and a mail- 
cart now runs from Newton Abbot through Bovey Tracey 
and Moreton Hampstead to Chagford, and a postman carries 
on the letters to Crockernwell ; the mails from London, which 
in 1824 would have arrived at Chagford on the third day, 
are now delivered on the next morning, and there are two 
deliveries in the course of the day. The parishes between 
the route of this new mail cart and Exeter are now in postal 
communication with that city. 

After passing Crockernwell the country to the south-west 
reaches to Dartmoor, and a mail-cart runs from Okehampton 
to Throwleigh, conveying letters to most of the villages 
between Chagford and Dartmoor. Between Okehampton 
and Bridestow the road skirts Dartmoor, and the most im- 
portant place in the valley between Bridestow and Plymouth 
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is Tavistock ; in 1787 this town was reached on the second 
day at 11 a.m. — this was probably by a cross post from 
Bridestow. A cross mail ran from Plymouth to Launceston 
in 1835 at 5.24 a.m., and in 1840 at 4.50 p.m., and, as will 
be mentioned hereafter, a mail ran between Barnstaple and 
Launceston. 

With respect to the part of Devon lying to the west of 
Exmoor, between the route of the Penzance Mail and the 
Bristol Channel, until the opening of the North Devon 
Eailway a coosiderable area must have been dependent upon 
that mail ; part was in communication with Exeter by the 
postal communication between that city and Barnstaple. 
Crediton was reached in 1787 on the second day from London 
at 3 a.m., in 1829 on the second day at 6.30 a.m. ; Chulmleigh 
in 1787 on the second day at 6.30 a.m. ; Barnstaple in 1787 
on the second day at 10 a.m., in 1829 on the second day at 
7 a.m. The night mail from London now leaves Exeter the 
next morning at 3.30 a.m., and arrives at Barnstaple at 4.57 ; 
Bideford 5.48, and Torrington 6 a.m. In 1787 there were, as 
at present, sub-offices under Barnstaple, at Ilfracombe, and 
Linton. In 1787 the mail reached Bideford on the second 
day at 8 a.m., probably by a branch post from Chulmleigh ; 
in 1829 it reached it on the second day at 5.30 a.m. These 
places will be mentioned hereafter when speaking of the 
cross posts that were afterwards established between Taunton ' 
and Barnstaple. Shortly after the opening of the North 
Devon Railway, letters for the Okehampton district were 
forwarded by mail-cart from the Coplestone station ; but on 
the completion of the branch line from Yeoford they were 
forwarded thereby. 

Proceeding from Exeter along the North Devon Eailway, 
the first place of importance is Crediton ; the easterly side of 
this postal district reaches to those of CuUompton and 
Tiverton ; and in a northerly direction, Bampton lies between 
this district and the border of the county. Morchard Bishop 
reaches to the border of the county, and is also the centre for 
some places to the west of the railway. Chulmleigh does 
not extend over a large area, but includes places on both sides 
of the railway. South Molton is a large district, and reaches 
to the border of the county. Barnstaple is probably one of 
the most important postal centres in Devon ; it reaches, by 
the northern side of that of South Molton, to the county 
border, thence to the Bristol Channel, and then follows the 
sea-coast to the mouth of the River Taw. Bideford is then 
the head office as far as Hartland. In addition to the mails 
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from Eieter, a cross mail from Bristol, throagh Taunton and 
Bamstapla to Bideford, is entered in the liats from 1835 to 
1839. From 1839 to 185-1, after which date it is not 
mentioned, a cross mail ran from Tiverton to Bamataple. 
Ilfracombe has been a sub-post under Barnstaple certainly 
since 1787. It has been mentioned that a mail ran through 
Barnstaple to Bideford up to IS'S'J ; from that time up to 

1849 the mail was continued to Launceston: from 1845 to 

1850 there was also an afternoon mail from Itarnstaple to 
Bideford; a cross mail between I'lymouth ami Launceston is 
mention^ as mnning from 18:11) to 18-17. 

The area lying between the l>arusta[>1e and Bideford 
districts, and the route of the oM Penzance Muil from Exeter 
to Launceston has for chief oHices— l'>ow, Winlileigh, Hather- 
leigh, Torrington, Holaworthy, ami Bridestow, A railway 
sub-office near ^tTarystow accommodates several places, and 
another railway sub-office at Brandis Corner accommodates 
the district between Torrington and llolsworthy. 

In Trawman's Flyinff J'osl of 1787, a mail coach was 
advertised to perform tlie journey from Exeter to I'lymoutli 
in seven hours. The Devonport Mail ran for a short period 
as the Devonport and Faliuoulh ilail ; then as the Devon- 
port Mail, not proceeding further than that town. In the 
latter days it was known as tlie Qitn-l-silver. It is evident 
from the comparison of the times of arrival in 1787 at Exeter 
and Ashburton, that a long delay took place at Exeter. 

The following is a comparison of " the times " of this 
mail below Exeter until it ceased running in 18-18 ; 
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It is uncertain, as already noted, whether "the times" of 
arrival in 1787 and 1829 at Exeter are those of the Devonport 
or Penzance Mail ; but as the Devonport Mail arrived at Chard 
an hour earlier than the Penzance Mail did at Axminst«r, 
they are probably those of the Devonport Mail. Along the 
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route between Exeter and Plymouth the sub-offices would be 
for the most part for parishes nearly adjoining the route. A 
cross mail ran from 1838 to 1840 between Ashburton and 
Kingsbridge, and in 1787 one from Ashburton through 
Totnes to Dartmouth and Brixham. At present letters for 
Chudleigh and the adjoining villages are sent from Newton 
Abbot, those for Ashburton from Totnes, those for South 
Brent from Ivybridge. 

The Falmouth Mail; by the southern route, passed through 
Bath and Wells to Taunton, and thence nearly along the line 
now taken by the Great Western Eailway. 

The following is a comparison of "the times" by the 
southern route or Falmouth Mail : 
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I am not aware of the exact time when this mail began to 
run between Exeter and Falmouth. I believe that it was 
between 1826 and 1829, but have not been able to procure 
particulars. 

The villages on both sides of the Great Western Eailway 
where it enters Devonshire, are sub-offices under Wellington ; 
a few on the westerly side are under Tiverton; and then, 
until Exeter is nearly reached, they are under Cullompton, 
which extends to the Honiton district. Exeter, as before men- 
tioned, is the head office for several places near that city, and 
also for some along the estuary of the Exe. Until the opening 
of the South Devon Eailway the number was much greater. 

In 1816, as shown by the robbery of the postman, there 
was a horse post from Teignmouth to Exeter. In 1817 
(Croydon's Guide to Teignmouth of that date) the mail from 
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Exeter arrived at Teignmouth at seven in the morning; in 
1829 it arrived the second day from London at eight in the 
morning. In 1835 a mail from Exeter ran through Teign- 
mouth to Torquay, which in 1836 was extended to Dartmouth. 
In 1841 a cross mail ran from Exeter to Totnes, but on the 
opening of the South Devon Railway both of these mails 
were discontinued, Teignmouth was made a head office, and 
letters to Torquay and its vicinity were forwarded from 
Newton Abbot. Newton Abbot is the centre of a large 
district, including Chudleigh, and extending, as before 
mentioned, to Bovey Tracey, Moretonhampstead, and Chag- 
ford ; and by Ilsington and Ipplepen to the Ashburton and 
Totnes districts. Totnes is the centre of a large district on 
both sides of the railway. In 1787 the post arrived at 
Totnes on the second day at 7 a.m. This doubtless came 
from Ashburton, where the mail arrived at 6 a.m., and thence 
passed on to Dartmouth, where it is stated that the mail arrived 
the second day at 10 a.m. There was a branch from Dart- 
mouth to Brixham. In 1829 the post arrived at Totnes at 
5 a.m. This probably came from Ashburton, where the mail 
arrived at 2.30 a,m., and passed on to Dartmouth, where it 
arrived at 7.30 a.m. Ivybridge district extends along the 
railway for a long distance, and reaches from Dartmoor to 
the sea. Between the Dartmouth and Ivybridge districts is 
that of Kingsbridge, which reaches from Start Bay to 
Bigbury Bay. As before mentioned, a mail ran in 1838 
between Kingsbridge and Ashburton. After passing Ivybridge 
the postal arrangements are for the most part connected 
with Plymouth. The cross post between Plymouth and 
Launceston has been already mentioned. 

The improvement in the cross posts, of which Chagford 
is given as an example, has been mentioned. In 1851 a 
plan was formed for adjusting the rural deliveries of letters, 
and Anthony TroUope (to whose Autobiography^ I am 
indebted for some particulars) was appointed the Com- 
missioner for Devonshire. He called at almost every house, 
and in the course of two years covered the country with 
letter-carriers, and writes, "Many a farmer has now his 
letters brought daily to his house who would have had to 
send to the post town for them twice a week, or to have 
paid a man for bringing them irregularly to his door." 

The following list of the chief postal centres at the present 
time has been compiled from Kelly's Directory of Devonshire 
for 1889, but it can only be regarded as a general summary. 

8 Vol. i. 116-123. 
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About fifty districts receive letters through railway sub- 
offices; about forty through Exeter; about thirty through 
Barnstaple; about twenty-five through Newton Abbot and 
Honiton; about twenty through Kingsbridge and South 
Molton ; about fifteen through Bideford and Tiverton ; about 
ten through Cullompton, Ivybridge, Plymouth, Tavistock, and 
Totnes. From about fifty other centres, of which Axminster, 
Bow, Crediton, Holsworthy, Morchard Bishop, Okehampton, 
Ottery St. Mary, Sidmouth, and Teignmouth are the most 
important, letters are distributed to about a hundred and 
forty sub-offices, and thence throughout the county. Many 
will remember the manner in which local deliveries were 
formerly made. This was often done by an old man or 
woman who hobbled round the village carrying the letters 
in a basket, the correspondence of persons living at a distance 
being placed in the window or on the chimney-piece of the 
post-office until the next visit of the persons to whom they 
were addressed. Aniusing stories of this branch of postal 
arrangement are told, but it has ceased since the intro- 
duction of the active postmen who now deliver the letters 
with punctuality and despatch. For these changes, as above 
mentioned, we are in a great measure indebted to the energy 
of Mr. Anthony TroUope. 

A comparison of the times of arrival of the mail-coaches 
at the various towns, as set out above, will show the gradual 
acceleration that took place in their speed, and it will now 
be proper to note the change that has taken place since the 
ihtroduction of railway mails. The ^* times " by night rail- 
way were, in 1856, General Post-office, London, 8.0 p.m., 
Paddington 8.51 p.m., Bristol, nd., at 12.30 a.m., Tiverton 
Junction 2.50 a.m., Exeter 3.20 a.m., Dawlish 3.44 a.m., ' 
Teignmouth 4.3 a.m., Newton Abbot 4.15 a.m., Ivybridge 
5.10 a.m., Plymouth 5.44 a.m. ; in 1890 the night mail 
left Paddington at 9.0 p.m., and Bristol, n.d., at 12.23 
a.m., and it only stopped at Bridgwater and Taunton 
between Bristol and Exeter, where it arrived at 2.30 a.m., 
Teignmouth 3.5 a.m., Newton Abbot 3.15 a.m., and arrived 
at Plymouth at 4.47 a.m. 

In 1848 the day mail to Bristol by railway which left 
Paddington at 8.30 a.m. arrived at Exeter at 5.20 p.m. There 
are now six day mails to Exeter. 

From 1787 to the time when the mails were transferred to 
the railways, as was mentioned above, three mail-coach 
routes passed through this county, two from the east, and . 
one from Bristol. These met at Exeter, and then divided 
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for various other places further to the west In the northera 
part of the county cross mails ran early in the century from 
Taunton and Tiverton to Barnstaple, and thence by Bideford 
to Launceston, where a couuection was made with a cross 
mail to Plymouth, formiug a continuous chain sweeping 
round the northern and western parts of the county. Many 
changes have been made. New direct and cross mails have 
been introduced, and all through the county sub-ofiices have 
been introduced in the intervening districts, and probably 
'every place in Devon has for many years been well known 
to the postman. 

Briefly, in 1787 the Devonport mail coach that left the 
General Post-ottice at eight o clock on Monday night arrived 
at Exeter at ten o'clock on the Tuesday niglit, and did not 
proceed thence until the next morning, arriving at Devonport 
at ten o'clock on Wednesday morning, having taken thirty- 
eight hours in performing the journey. The Qiticksilver did 
it in twenty-one hours and a ([uarter. In 1890 the night 
railway mail that left the Post-oflice at eight o'clock on 
Monday night arrived at Exeter at half-past two on Tuesday 
morning, and arrived at Plymouth at forty-seven minutes 
after four on Tuesday morning, having taken eight hours and 
forty-seven minutes in performing the journey. 

As this memoir only relates to postal affairs, no comparison 
will be made between the comfort of travelling by the 
Boyal Mail Coach and by the Mail Train. Few probably 
are aware of the difference, but I have had long experience 
of both. My first journey was by the Penzance Mail in 
1823. I joined it at night at Staines. We breakfasted early 
next morning at Salisbury, dined about mid-day at Dorchester, 
and I'eached Exeter, where my journey ended, in the afternoon. 

The following particulars connected with coaching in Devon 
are of interest : 

" Notice is hereby given that on Monday, the fifth of March, 1764, 

A MACHINE 

will set out from the New Inn, in Fore Street, and the London 
Inn, without East Gate, Exon, alternately, and so continue every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morning, to convey passengers 
from Exon to London in two days, and return from the Bell Inn 
and Saracen's Head, in Friday Street, London, alternately every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday."* 

* Trewinan's Flying Post, 1764 (communicated by Mr. E. Parfitt). See 
also "Changes in Travelling on the Road between Exeter and Plymouth 
during the last Sixty Years," by the la to Rev. Treasurer Hawker, M.A. 
{Tratis. Devon. Aitsoc. 1885, xvii. 450.) 

VOL. xxni. 2 F 
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The difference in the manner of delivery of the mail-bags 
is, however, worth recording. In the olden days the guard 
had the bags arranged on straps, and on approaching a Post- 
oflSce where the horses were not changed he slipped off the 
bag required and sounded his horn. The coach pulled up at 
the ofiSce, and in the daytime the bag was generally lifted up 
by a forked stick. At night frequently the mail pulled up 
under the window of the postmaster's bedroom, and the 
postmaster in his night-cap exchanged bags with the guard 
by means of a hooked stick. Postmasters, however, were 
often heavy sleepers, and some time passed before the horn 
of the guard and the strong remarks of the passengers awoke 
him. Now on the chief lines the bags are frequently put 
by the oflScials of the travelling Post-ofl&ce on projecting 
brackets, from which they are removed by the arm of a 
similar apparatus, which at the same time supplies the local 
bags, which are caught in a netting attached to the travelling 
Post-office. A very wakeful person might perhaps detect 
the click of the apparatus, but there is nothing to cause the 
disturbance of a night's rest like the noisy proceedings of 
former days. Travelling Post-offices of minor importance, 
called " sorting tenders," are frequently used. 

The above pages only contain an outline of the postal 
arrangements in Devon. Occasionally, for the sake of 
clearness, it has been needful to repeat observations made in 
other parts of the memoir. Errors doubtless exist, but it 
was thought that even if occasionally inaccurate it is well 
that a record should exist, extending, with omissions where 
information could not be procured, over the whole period 
that has elapsed since letters were first carried by mail 
coaches in Devonshire. 
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